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Our Foreign Investment Policy 


S OME of the leading bankers of the country express their views 
in this number of THe Bankers MaGazineE respecting the 

future policy of the United States in making investments of 
‘apital in foreign countries. It will be seen that there is a practical 
unanimity of opinion that such investments must continue. While 
the number of bankers expressing their views is not large, their con- 
clusions may be considered as fairly representative of the banking 
sentiment of the country in regard to this matter. The bankers 
were invited to contribute to this symposium without advance know]l- 
edge of what views they held. It was the aim to secure an impartial 
expression of opinion, and not to support any preconceived attitude 
on the subject. 

The chief ground on which the bankers reach the conclusion 
that we must continue to make foreign investments is that such a 
policy is necessary in order to support our foreign trade. This 
undoubtedly affords the most practical justification of our making 
foreign loans, and is likely to make a stronger general appeal than 
any other reason that can be adduced. The American farmer 
or manufacturer would not be likely to respond with any great 
degree of enthusiasm to the suggestion that American capital should 
be invested abroad on the score of profit, or because the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe would thus be assisted. The answer would be made 
that there are plenty of opportunities for profitable investing at 
home, and that the development of our own resources should precede 
European reconstruction. But when the farmer finds that he can 
not market his wheat, corn, pork and beef, and the manufacturer 
sees his market curtailed, if we do not extend loans to foreign coun- 
tries—then the matter takes on another aspect. It is this practical 
aspect of the problem which bids fair to gain a support for our 
present loan policy that it could hardly hope for under other con- 
ditions. 

The reminder has been put forth that it is not in the usual order 
of things for a country that is still young and undeveloped, like the 
'‘nited States, to furnish capital to older countries. This is true 
enough, but the “usual order of things” has been pretty well upset 
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by the war, whose destruction of capital in the European countries 
has left a gap, temporarily at least, which they are no longer able 
to fill. Under the circumstances this duty devolves upon the United 
States, as the bankers clearly see. 


& 


Taxing the Banks for the Soldiers’ Bonus 


N easy way of finding money to pay the soldiers’ bonus has 
been discovered by Senator Ladd of North Dakota. He pro- 
poses to issue $2,500,000,000 or less of legal-tender ‘Treasury 

notes, to be retired over a period of twenty-five years out of proceeds 
of special taxes on banks and interest received from the foreign 
indebtedness. 

The banks of the United States, like other business institutions, 
are subject to taxation, and the burdens already imposed upon them 
are by no means light. Senator Ladd, if one may judge by his speech 
when he introduced his amendment in the Senate, seems to regard 
the banks of the country with intense hostility. His language is so 
violent that it may well be put on record as a sample of that political 
enmity towards banks which exists in the United States as nowhere 
else in the world, notwithstanding the fact that our banking system 
is the freest known anywhere. Here is what Senator Ladd is re- 
ported to have said: 

“It is my belief that most of this opposition to the soldiers’ 
compensation has been fathered by the big banks. I do not mean to 
say that a great many men have not reached independent conclu- 
sions; but, doubtless, a great many other conscientious men have 
been influenced by the propaganda against this proposition and are 
conscientiously opposed to adjusted compensation. 

“May I venture another opinion? Instead of being so zealous 
of the public interest and so fearful of the consequences upon the 
Federal Treasury, the bankers are more worried at this time lest 
there shall be some actual cash distributed among the people of the 
country that wiil for a time restore business in such a manner as to 
result in their temporarily losing control of the situation. 

“We behold in America a most untenable condition. We have 
a small coterie of bankers that are patently more powerful than 
the Government. They control the financial situation. 

“One of the greatest stains that has been placed upon American 
honor has been the persistent attempt to blacken and besmirch the 
patriotic boys who faced hell and death on the battlefields of France. 
The banker who sits in his palatial residence, or his marble office, 
and prospers by reason of his operations under a delegation of 
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sovereign governmental functions by act of Congress may doubtless 
feel that the soldier has been well treated and is not entitled to 
anything. While these soldiers were sacrificing, the great banks of 
this country were piling up surplus and distributing dividends and 
increasing the salaries of bank officials. 

“Tt is one of the greatest crimes of the age that we have not used 
the strong arm of this Government to reach into the gold-laden 
coffers of these war profiteers and compel them to divide, in an 
equitable manner, their outrageous profits with the boys who suf- 
fered, sacrificed, bled, and who have lost hope and business oppor- 
tunity, and who re-entered domestic life facing new conditions and 
were compelled to start all over again.” 

The fact that bankers may see that the imposition of the tax 
necessary to meet the bonus may prove a serious burden upon the 
business and industry of the country, does not appear to have 
occurred to Mr. Ladd. His plan for adding billions of legal-tender 
paper to the circulation is as unreasonable as his mental attitude 
toward the banks. 


& 


Labor Co-operative Banks 


HE success of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Na- 
tional Bank, the story of which was told in last month’s issue 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine, may well furnish food for 

thought. If this movement to organize coéperative labor banks 
should spread, and if these institutions demonstrate their ability to 
sustain themselves, the business of the existing banks may encounter 
serious competition. 

So far as the plans of these banks rest upon dividing earnings 
with depositors, they are not novel. Mutual savings banks go 
hevond this, since they have no capital and all the earnings go to 
depositors. The plan has also been tried, to a limited extent and 
heretofore with not much success, as applicable to banks having 
capital stock and doing a discount business. 

If a bank can earn satisfactory returns to shareholders, build 
ip an adequate surplus and have something left ovér for depositors, 
it has discovered a magical banking formula heretofore unknown. 
Of course, it may accomplish this result by gaining a greater degree 
public good will than the ordinary banks have been able to 
ecure, or by more economical and skillful management than the 

rdinary stock banks. It is rather a safe guess that they can not 
ly on the latter factor. 
It would be regrettable if what is called “labor” should feel it- 
compelled to organize banks to make war on the existing banks 


( 
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as representatives of capital or because the “laborers” feel them- 
selves to be inadequately cared for by the ordinary banks of the 
country. Probably this would not afford safe grounds on which to 
build up the business of a bank, which needs the ‘ecafidence and good 
will of all classes in the community. 

The movement to establish codperative labor banks will bear 
careful study. It may reveal possibilities in banking heretofore 
unsuspected, for with all the remarkable developments in the busi- 
ness in recent years it by no means follows that the future contains 
nothing new. 


& 


Criticism of the Use of Bank Acceptances 


BUSK of the bank acceptance is made the subject of extended 
and severe criticism in a statement recently put forth 
by a group of chief examiners of national banks in the 

Eastern district. This statement appears in a report presented to 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The criticisms are rather too 
voluminous to present in their entirety. Boiled down, they amount 
to the charge that acceptances are too often renewed, and that they 
are frequently issued against transactions which should have been 
financed by a direct loan. 

‘To counteract these criticisms, it must be said that some of 
the banks to whose attention they have been brought insist that they 
represent past delinquencies which have now been corrected. 

By transforming an ordinary debt into an acceptance, its 
immediate utility for procuring fresh credit is enhanced; but this 
apparent advantage turns into an absolute detriment if the theoret- 
ical transformation has effected no actual change in the character 
of the credit. Relying upon its supposed liquid nature, fresh en- 
gagements and transactions have been entered into that could not 
have been effected had the form of the debt remained unchanged. 

We are perhaps putting rather too much faith in the magical 
character of credit in these times. An indefinite storing of products 
for advance in price is being advocated, and the tendency of credit 
instruments is toward a constantly lengthier life. 

Trade and bank acceptances, confined to their legitimate uses, 
constitute en clement of great strength and convenience in the 
money market; but when the employment of these instruments is 
stretched to cover transactions indefinite as to time and to take the 
place of direct bank advances, a situation arises that may tend to 
discredit the acceptance. By calling attention to the abuses that 
have developed, the national bank examiners have made it possible 
to correct them before they reach this undesirable culmination. 
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Branches of National Banks 


HE announcement made by the First National Bank of St. 
Louis that it was planning to open a number of city branches, 
as reported in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for June, will un- 

doubtedly attract widespread interest. This action represents vir- 
tually a new departure in national banking. Under previous rulings 
of the Comptroller of the Currency such branches or agencies were 
held to be unauthorized. The National Banking Act permitted 
state banks having branches to retain them when entering the 
national system. Several national banks in the large cities have 
been converted into state institutions, acquiring branches, and then 
going back into the national system. If the view of the law enter- 
tained by the First National Bank of St. Louis is upheld, this 
roundabout procedure will no longer be necessary. The position of 
this bank, that the existing law permits branches within the city 
where the parent bank is located, is sustained by an opinion of the 
present Comptroller of the Currency. 

The provision of law applicable to the location of national 
banks is as follows (Sec. 5190 R.S.): 

“The usual business of each national banking association shall 
be transacted at an office or banking-house located in the place 
specified in its organization certificate.” 

Apparently, from the language employed, it was not contem- 
plated by Congress that more than one banking-house or office 
would be used. But the statute does not prohibit branches, except 
hy implication. The matter does not appear to have been settled 
by judicial determination, although as already stated branches have 
been prohibited by the interpretations of the law heretofore made 
by the Comptrollers of the Currency. Since Comptroller Crissinger 
has made a different interpretation of the statute, the First National 
Bank is acting with entire propriety in establishing branches. 
Whether its action will be legally challenged by some of the smaller 
national banks in St. Louis or by the state banks, remains to be seen. 

The remarkable growth of cities affords the national banks a 

good reason for wishing to increase the number of their offices, for 
hy so doing they can offer much more convenient service to the 
public. Furthermore, many of the states permit branches; and if 
i national bank is restricted to a single office, it will be at a serious 
disadvantage. 
. In taking this action the First National Bank of St. Louis 
has done an important piece of pioneer work whose development 
will be closely watched and no doubt similar action will now be taken 
'v other banks. 

The opening of additional branches within the limits of the 
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larger cities does not necessarily mean that the branch banking 
system will be extended until it finally supersedes the country banks. 
Such a development would encounter serious opposition. Our in- 
dependent banking system composed of numerous local banks has 
been an important factor in the growth and prosperity of the United 
States, and its preservation will be stoutly fought for by the owners 
and operators of these numerous institutions. ‘Testimony to the 
usefulness of such a banking system from a rather unexpected 
source was furnished by Sir Felix Schuster, chairman of the Na- 
tional Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd., on the occasion 
of his recent visit to New York. He declared, in some remarks to 
bankers, that a country with a wide area and strongly diversified 
interests, such as prevailed in the United States, might better be 
served by independent banking institutions rather than a few large 
banks with a vast network of branches. 

As already pointed out, the action of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis does not in any respect promise to lead to a change in 
our system of numerous independent banks. It does, however, 
make it possible for a national bank located in a large city, through 
a number of branches, to serve the business community much more 
economically and efficiently than wotld be possible if a head office 
bank had to be organized in the respective localities. 


& 


Tentative Mexican Debt Settlement 


HE committee of international bankers in session at New 
York in June to consider the Mexican debt reached an agree- 
ment, which was signed by Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of 

the committee, and by Senor de la Huerta, Mexican Minister of 
Finance. The agreement was only tentative in form, requiring the 
assent of interested security holders and of President Obregon of 
Mexico. 

This plan calls for cash payments on the various bond issues 
after January 2, 1923; cash payments of back interest to be waived, 
and overdue coupons deposited with a trustee. The railways of 
the country are to be operated by private management, the Govern- 
ment to assume by indorsement all of the railway debt not pre- 
viously guaranteed. All classes of bondholders are to agree to 
temporary suspension of sinking fund requirements during a five- 
year period, after which all contract clauses will become effective. 

The plan of adjustment relates to the total external Mexican 
debt, amounting to over $500,000,000 gold, with interest arrears of 
about $200,000,000. 
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Whether the plan receives final approval of the interested 
parties or not, it is of importance as representing a definite desire 
upon the part of the Mexican Government to put its financial house 
in order. Should the plan be carried out, there still remains the 
question of recognition of the Obregon government by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland and 
Germany. Presumably, if the debt plan becomes effective, this 
will be a help in obtaining recognition, though some important ques- 
tions remain to be cleared up to the satisfaction of the American 
Governnient before recognition can be accorded by it. Mexico has 
been in the throes of political and economic disorder for over a 
decade, and it would be to the advantage of that country and of the 
United States as well if the situation could be cleared up, and it 
would seem that the New York agreement tiarks a beginning in 


that direction. 


To Study European Economic Conditions 


LMER H. YOUNGMAN, editor of signing of the armistice. He also ex- 

Tue Bankers Macazine, sailed pressed the view that the best remedy 
for Europe July 22, on the “Rotter- for depressed international trade was 
dam’’, accompanied by his wife and son. for al] concerned to put forth their best 
Mr. Youngman will visit most of the energies in increasing their business 
leading European countries, and will clits allies cman, 
make a study of financial and economic 
conditions. Before sailing he declared 
that, in his opinion, Europe’s ills had 


In his European work Mr. Youngman 
will have the assistance of several 





heen too much stressed, and thought it 
would serve a good purpose to show 
what has been accomplished in the way 
of reconstruction and recovery since the 


experienced economic observers and 
writers. It is his intention to remain 
abroad for two years, returning by way 
of the Orient. 
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JEROME THRALLS 
Vice-president and treasurer Discount Corporation of New York 


R. THRALLS was born in 1881 in Mendon, Mo. His business ex- 
perience his beea in banking and the mercantile and real estate 
lines. For eleven years he was treasurer and secretary of the Kansas 
City Clearing-house Association, and for two years cashier and treasurer 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. While in Kansas City he 
was also secretary and treasurer of the National Currency Association of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph for five years, holding the same offices in the 
Bankers Club there for three years. He was secretary of the clearing- 
house and national bank sections of the American Bankers Association 
for two and a half years. a 
He has been with the Discount Corporation since its organization. This 
corporation has discounted and distributed among investors throughout 
the United States during the past 36 months an aggregate of $4.621,512,610 
of bankers acceptances and approved trade acceptances, over 85 per cent 
of which was based on export and import business. Thus it has made 
available this volun: of funds for use in financing America’s foreign 
commerce. 
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A Symposium on Foreign Investment 


What Some Leading Bankers Think About the Policy of 
Exporting American Capital 


CONSIDERABLE difference of 

opinion seems to have developed 

among economists and bankers 
as to our ability as a nation to continue 
to make investments in Europe and at 
the same time to adequately provide for 
our own domestic needs. 

As an organ of American banking 
opinion THe Bankers MaGazine has 
asked for the views of a number of 
prominent bankers and publishes them 
herewith in an endeavor to throw some 
light on an important problem. 

It is gratifying and at the same time 
significant to note that most bankers are 
convinced of the necessity of America’s 
playing a leading part in the recon- 
struction of world affairs. 

The opinions follow: 


George M. Reynolds, president Con- 
tinental and Commercial National 


Bank of Chicago 


The question asked is whether we 
should continue to make reasonable in- 
vestments in Europe or strictly con- 
serve our capital for home demands. 

In discussing some phases of this sub- 
ject a year ago I began by saying: 
‘Foreign trade for the United States is 
both necessary and desirable. There is 
no disagreement on this point among 
bankers, business men, economists, 
statesmen. However, in seeking a lead 
for the revival of American business, at- 
tention should not be focussed on for- 
eign trade to the exclusion of domestic 
business. The American market is 
lefinitely under American control, to be 
revived if proper thought and action 
be taken. A clear ray of hope offers 
in the thought that measures looking 
toward business revival can be taken at 
iome and at once. This does not mean 
hat foreign trade, particularly in cer- 
‘in commodities, is not important. It 

es mean that the key to business re- 

val lies in the domestic market and 


a more normal foreign trade than that 
of the calendar years 1915-1920.” 

In view of the misinterpretations of 
what I said in the course of that dis- 
cussion, and the misunderstandings, I 





GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


President Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago 


will quote also the lines 
from it: 

“The prospect for the revival of 
American business lies in the increase 
of business in the domestic markets and 
in a foreign trade maintained along 
more natural lines and developed in a 
more normal than is sometimes 
urged by the proponents of plans for 
the artificial stimulation 
trade. 

“Before 


following 


way 
of foreign 


developing the remaining 
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points in this paper, that Europe 
should take steps to help herself and 
that the export of capital has a distinct 
effect on business revival, it is necessary 
to sound the warning that such argu- 
ments set up no brief against the posi- 
tion that a natural, normal foreign trade 
is necessary to the United States. 

“The United States owes to Europe, 
as well as itself, the duty of keeping its 
house in order. If the United States 
does not do the best it can with its own 
resources, it will do less than is pos- 
sible for Europe. In considering for- 
eign trade and the export of American 
capital, not only the needs or demands 
of Europe must be taken into account, 
but also the capacity of Americans to 
export capital without seriously affect- 
ing domestic industry. Europe would 
not gain in the long run from the im- 
pairment of American resources and 
capital. ‘Too much emphasis can be 
placed on what America can do for 
Europe and not enough on what Europe 
can and must do for herself.” 


In the year that has passed since the 
paper, from which the foregoing quo- 
tations were taken, was written, there 
have been many changes. Justification 
for the suggestion that our domestic 
business be first considered, is found 
in the results. Europe has undertaken 
to set her economic house in order and 
has made some progress. 

In considering any situation involving 
the play of economic forces, wisdom 
dictates that conditions as they actually 
exist be first studied and given a proper 
valuation. This must be done now as it 
was done a year ago. In the study of 
a world situation a great many factors 
come up for appraisal. Political and 
economic forces have relations that must 
be carefully weighed because the politi- 
cal forces are always disposed to inter- 
fere with the economic and the economic 
always resent the interference. If car- 
ried too far, the economic forces will 
overthrow the political and chaos will 
result as it has in Russia. In a gen- 
eral way, if political conditions are 
stable and certain, the movement toward 
better economic conditions may be 


guided and patience, tact and good man- 
agement will bring their rewards in im- 
provement. 

In discussing the world situation, it 
is necessary to take things as they are. 
The business world cannot operate suc- 
cessfully on hunches, assumptions or 
sentimentality. 

It must have facts—precise know]l- 
edge of actual conditions, human inten- 
tions, present capacity to utilize and 
future capacity to pay. 

It may be stated here that, so far as 
the export of our capital is concerned, 
it is the same thing whether we make 
loans against long time bonds, ship mer- 
chandise on long time credit, or make 
loans with or without the condition that 
the proceeds of them be expended in 
this country. In the first two cases we 
would be trading capital in gold or 
goods for promises to pay, and in the 
third we would do the same thing with 
a restriction which would hinder the 
free play of international economic 
forces—the exact thing we are striving 
to restore. 

When it was proposed, more than a 
year ago, that we extend all kinds of 
credit to Europe, the objections were 
numerous and cogent. They were of 
great variety, but all were well summed 
up in the statement that, before we 
could do anything of consequence for 
Europe, there was very much Europe 
would have to do for itself. 

At that time false leadership was 
sending American producers and Ameri- 
can bankers astray. The resultant 
losses were great but the experience was 
valuable; it was invaluable. What else 
was to be expected under the circum- 
stances? This country did what should 
always be done when in doubt—moved 
cautiously. 

Now Europe has been setting its 
house in order. The situation has 
cleared. Not everything has been done 
but we know just about what has not 
been done. We know the things for 
which Europe has a legitimate demand 
—that is, what she needs to start the 
business movement along a course that 
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will lead ultimately to soundness and 
perhaps, prosperity. 

We know what we should do not only 
for Europe—if Europe can give the 
necessary guarantees—but for our- 
selves. A year or more ago advice to 
finance Europe in any way and to any 
extent was advice to exchange our capi- 
tal—either money or goods, for prom- 
ises to pay of doubtful value. With 
the doubt removed or reduced to a mini- 
mum, we may say that we have two 
duties to perform—one to Europe and 
one to ourselves. Perhaps, it is only a 
duty to ourselves, and selfish accord- 
ingly. 

The most self-contained of countries 
may well blink the fact that foreign 
trade is of moment when foreign nations 
are in a state of bankruptcy or rapidly 
approaching it through failure to heed 
the rules of political and economic san- 
ity. But the most self-contained of 
countries, with this obstacle removed, 
may reassert the beliefs that a well- 
proportioned foreign trade is necessary 
to its complete economic functioning and 
that the maximum of prosperity is not 
attainable otherwise. 

But, today, it is not necessary to ex- 
press an opinion as to the desirability 
of exporting capital. Capital will be ex- 
ported when the conditions are favor- 
able. It is sometimes necessary—and 
it was necessary a year ago—to point 
a warning finger to the fallacies being 
advanced by those interested to promote 
an artificial and unsound foreign trade. 
It was necessary then to point out the 
incongruities and lack of relationship 
between the assumptions of the pro- 
moters and the facts. 

Just at present there is no such 
necessity. The situation has been worn 
threadbare by exposition and discussion. 
The facts are pretty generally known. 
Where the facts have not been un- 
covered is also known. The single need 
of those who wish to trade with Europe 
or buy European securities is to bring 

eir knowledge of conditions and their 
desires into harmony. Are the bills 
| urope incurs for goods to be paid and 
ow and when? Are the securities Eu- 


rope may issue going to be paid and 
on what terms? 

The trading and investing public can 
answer these questions once the condi- 
tions of the contracts have been dis- 
closed. 

America can afford to help herself by 
helping Europe if Europe can make 
contracts of the kind which business men 
of prudence and of vision approve. 


Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati 


In my opinion if we are to do our 
full part in the rehabilitation of the 
devastated countries of Europe, we 
must buy from them, so that they can 
buy from us, and by buying I think 
we should buy not only their merchan- 





CHARLES A. HINSCH 
President Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 


dise but also buy liberally of their high 
grade securities, and by high grade I 
mean securities that have been tho- 
roughly investigated by competent and 
trustworthy banking houses. 

Prior to the war, England, France 
and Germany were creditor nations and 
carried large stocks of gold. They 
made investments in North and South 
America, but the fortunes of war have 
changed the whole situation, and we 
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now find ourselves instead of the debtor 
nation, the creditor nation of the world, 
with the bulk of the world’s gold sup- 
ply in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Under the circumstances, I feel that 
there is a moral obligation upon the 
United States as a nation to do its full 
part in an effort to restore a more 
stable economic situation. 


Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president 
The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


We have always thought of the 
United States as a borrowing, a debtor 
nation, the development of whose nat- 
ural resources would require all the 





DR. J. T. HOLDSWORTH 
Vice-president Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


capital available for decades to come. 
But owing to the war’s destruction of 
capital and the disruption of Europe’s 
economic structure we have suddenly 
been thrust into the position of chief 
creditor nation and banker-capitalist of 
the world. Not only is the stream of 


investment capital from the old surplus 
countries of Europe shut off, but also 
we are finding it necessary to refund 
the Allied debt, to postpone the collec- 
tion of a vast total of commercial in- 
debtedness due us from Europe, and to 
invest heavily in foreign securities. 

Aside from the eleven or more bil- 
lions of Allied debt due not to individ- 
uals but to the Government, which may 
or may not be paid in whole or in part, 
the outside world, Europe largely, owes 
our manufacturers, exporters and bank- 
ers a total variously estimated from two 
to five billion dollars, while the “visible” 
balance of trade, even with totals great- 
ly reduced from the previous two years, 
will run this year to about one billion 
dollars. As a partial offset to these 
huge balances in favor of the United 
States, foreign countries have sent us 
gold amounting to about a billion dollars 
in the last few months, until we have 
piled up—fortunately in the Federal 
Reserve Banks largely, where its flow 
can be controlled—the colossal total of 
three billions gold. 

But now an entirely new financial 
phenomenon is appearing in our “in- 
visible” import trade—the importation 
of foreign securities. During the last 
seventeen months our banks and other 
investors have absorbed over a billion 
dollars of these foreign securities, and 
scarcely a week passes now without pub- 
lic notice of some foreign security issue. 
Our investment in foreign securities is 
running at the rate of one and a half 
billion dollars a year. And some of our 
people, some leaders in the business 
world even, as this symposium may dis- 
close, are worrying about it. Some are 
fearful that when domestic business re- 
sumes its wonted pace there will not 
be enough capital to take care of our 
home needs. 

Apart from the common confusion be 
tween capital and credit, the bulk of 
current business being done on the basis 
of the latter, of which with reserves of 
the Federal Reserve Banks standing at 
about seventy-eight per cent. there is an 
ample supply to meet every possible 
legitimate demand, there is an apparent 
basis for concern over the possible short- 
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age of actual capital required for the 
continuous and orderly development of 
our railroads, mines, public utilities and 
the rest. 

Here we need to remind ourselves of 
some of the outstanding financial phe- 
nomena of the war. When the war 
broke out, foreign investors, British 
largely, held something like four billion 
dollars of American securities—munici- 
pals, rails, industrials, etc. England 
needed that money badly and for a 
time there was grave concern as to how 
we were to pay these obligations. And 
now less than eight years afterwards all 
the world owes us—owes us the colossal 
total of some fifteen or twenty billion 
dollars, and they cannot send us, as we 
sent to Europe for four years, war 
munitions and supplies at war prices in 
settlement. We need to remind our- 
selves, too, that after we got into the 
war our people purchased in a few 
months war bonds totalling twenty bil- 
lion dollars. That we have not lost the 
power to save—and it is through this 
power only that investment capital can 
arise—despite our nation-wide “spree” 
of 1920, is attested by the fact that 
savings bank funds have been remark- 
ably well-sustained even in the recent 
severe depression and by the continu- 
ous public demand for sound securities. 

If it be said that the capital needs 
of our great business enterprises have 
been quiescent because of the depression 
and will presently reassert themselves 
with the return of good times, we reply 
that investors put their capital into en- 
terprises which promise safety and a 
fair return. If the railroads, for ex- 
ample, have been “starved” for lack of 
capital it is because the public has not 
had confidence, though it may not be the 
fault of the railroads, that these 
desiderata were assured. Given these 
assurances the necessary capital will be 
forthcoming. 

But this argument overlooks the big, 
outstanding consideration, namely, that 
our business enterprises will not enjoy 
“good times” permanently unless the 
rest of the world, debilitated, disor- 
dered, distraught, be restored to nor- 
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mal economic health. Such restoration 
requires the replacement of vast 
amounts of investment capital blown 
away by the folly of war. Given time 
Europe can make these necessary 
replacements, but the process of: capital 
accumulation would necessarily be pain- 
fully slow. And America would suffer 
measurably with the rest. Lloyd 
George was eternally right when he 
said at Genoa, “the world has become 
an economic unit”. Whether we will or 
will not, we have got to share our capi- 
tal with Europe in her economic dis- 
tress even though it slows up tem- 
porarily our own domestic development. 
We have got to adopt a broad interna- 
tional loan policy which will include the 
extension of long-time credits, the 
adoption of a tariff policy that will per- 
mit Europe and the rest of the world to 
sell us in order that we may sell to them 
our surplus production, and the absorp- 
tion of sound, well-protected foreign 
securities by our investing public. Self- 
interest, dictates the adoption of such 
a policy. 


F. O. Watts, president First National 
Bank in St. Louis 


It does not seem advisable, in my 
opinion, to attempt by artificial means 
to control the investment of American 
capital in foreign countries. Under the 
present conditions, it would seem that 
there is accumulating sufficient capital 
in the United States to take care of all 
probable demands, and at the same 
time, leave a surplus for investment 
abroad. 

In any event, attempts to regulate 
the flow of capital have never been very 
successful, for the best determinant is to 
be found in the judgment of investors 
under conditions which will permit the 
free flow of capital to that market 
which promises the safest and best re- 
turn. There is no occasion to fear but 
that a country such as the United States 
will be able to offer as attractive terms 
as those of any other nation for the 
funds available for investment in this 
country. 

It is also desirable in connection with 
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F. O. WATTS 
President First National Bank in St. Louis 


the extension of our foreign trade that 
American capital be invested in foreign 
lands. 


William T. Kemper, chairman of board 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


We believe we should encourage trade 
with Europe. Without the help of 
America how can we hope for a re- 
habilitation of European industries, or 
expect to establish the trade relation 
between our country and theirs that is 
necessary for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people who inhabit those 
countries and for our own people. 

I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of a league to enforce peace and 
if the program as outlined by President 
Wilson had been carried out, in my 
opinion we would have had a very dif- 
ferent situation in Europe, and very dif- 
ferent conditions as related to trade be- 
tween the European countries and ours. 





WILLIAM T. KEMPER 


Chairman of board Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City 


John G. Lonsdale, president National 


Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


I believe the first duty of American 
capital is at home. I cannot, however, 
subscribe to a policy of isolation for 
American capital. Whether we will or 
not, these United States are part of one 
international economic unit and it is go- 
ing to be increasingly hard for us to 
speak in the language of boundary lines 
from now on. 

We hail ourselves as a world nation 
—a world creditor nation. If we are 
to fully live up to this reputation, form- 
ing the basis for the interchange of 
commerce necessary to a full measure 
of prosperity here at home, America 
should consider doing her share toward 
the resuscitation of Europe through 
financial channels. 

America has the wealth; the greatest 
wealth of any nation in the world. 
Whether it has immediately available 
sufficient capital for our needs and 
Europe’s is problematical. But we in 
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this country, as they have been in Eu- 
rope for years, must become a greater 
nation of savers. Funds necessary for 
our industrial growth, as well as for 
European investments, will not originate 
entirely with the big interests or pro- 
fessional investor, but from the thrifty 
accumulation of our citizenry. This 
source of wealth, properly cultivated 
and applied to world progress, is limit- 
less. 

We have everything to gain from ful- 
filling the obligations that confront us 
as to succor, financial assistance and 
statesmanly help in Europe. It is 
hardly a question of whether we shall 
or shall not, but how can we avoid doing 
it. Where the greatest need is for 
money, there capital will be attracted 
by rates and earning conditions, all 
opinion to the contrary. 

I would never counsel against supply- 
ing the full quota of American invest- 
ment needs. However, we are rich 
enough and _ resourceful enough as 
Americans to meet this—our big oppor- 
tunity. The United States today stands 
upon the threshold of a world commer- 
cial dominance comparable with the 
golden, Victorian era that came to Eng- 
land following the Napoleonic war. 
Aloofness will not supply the leader- 
ship to such greatness. 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., economist 
Chase National Bank, New York 


The prevailing ease in the money 
market, both in New York and in Lon- 
don, with great ease in certain other 
markets such as Switzerland, should not 
mislead us into supposing that there is 
any abundance of free capital in the 
world. The world has spent seven years 
in destroying capital. Real capital con- 
sists in the accumulated surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption and its fun- 
damental manifestation is not in figures 
for bank deposits, but rather in the 
volume of goods on shelves, cattle and 
other live stocks, roads, bridges, houses, 
a1! other stored up products of human 
labor. The world cannot afford to 
W»-te capital and the United States can- 


not afford to send their capital abroad 
recklessly or imprudently. 

None the less, it is important that we 
should make such investments of capi- 
tal in Europe as will really do Europe 





JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


good. Too much of our loans to Eu- 
rope in the past has merely served to 
strengthen the exchange rates, with the 
result that European importers were 
able to obtain goods from us which 
would not otherwise have been bought, 
without any discrimination as to wheth- 
er these goods were really needed by 
Europe or not. Since the armistice 
Europe has bought a large volume of 
consumption goods from us, including 
luxuries and finished manufactures, 
which she should have produced her- 
self, and has bought too little of raw 
materials and other things which would 
have helped in setting industry going. 
Any large scale policy of loans to Eu- 
rope in the future should be made part 
of a comprehensive plan, which will in- 
volve drastic reforms in currency and 
public finance on the continent of Eu- 
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BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 
Economist Chase National Bank, New York 


rope as well as a rational settlement of 
the German reparations question and 
the removal of artificial trade barriers 
among the states of Europe. If Ameri- 
can investors and bankers in providing 
new funds for Europe can be instru- 
mental in aiding Europe to accomplish 
these reforms, and if further they can 
retain control over the new funds lent 
in such a way as to make sure that 
they are really used for necessary pur- 
poses, then new money lent by the 
United States to Europe will be produc- 
tive of enormous good. Loans made 
under these conditions, moreover, will 
be good safe loans of a sort which 
American investors may properly be ad- 
vised to buy. America will gain greatly 
by this course, first, in that she will aid 
in the restoration of her best customer, 
and, second, in that she will validate the 
obligations of her greatest debtor. 

It is proper to note that a policy of 
this sort would be very seriously handi- 


capped if we accompany it by putting 
up protective tariffs against European 
goods. It should also be noted that 
control by American lenders over the 
new funds loaned to Continental Eu- 
rope should not involve the condition 
that these funds be spent in the United 
States. Europe should be left free to 
buy the things she really needs wher- 
ever they are cheapest. We cannot really 
help Europe unless we adopt a generous 
international policy which aims at world 
revival. Restrictions designed to let 
America do all of the selling and none 
of the buying, whether protective tariffs, 
discriminations against foreign ship- 
ping, selfish strings tied to foreign loans, 
or other similar practices, should be 
rigorously frowned upon. 

The second query as to whether we 
shall be able to meet both foreign and 
domestic capital requirements is to be 
answered affirmatively, with the qualifi- 
cation that the world must not expect to 
use capital as lavishly as it could in 
pre-war days. With economy we can 
satisfy the more urgent requirements for 
capital, both at home and abroad, pro- 
vided good security is offered, and pro- 
vided proper and adequate inducements 
are offered to investors to make them 
increase their savings. It is not a sim- 
ple problem in arithmetic. With con- 
ditions deranged, as they are in Europe, 
and with slow business in the United 
States, we seem to have temporarily 
even an excess of capital. With, how- 
ever, a business revival which would 
grow out of a sound policy in dealing 
with Europe, the domestic demand for 
capital would be much increased at the 
same time that we were sending more 
capital to Europe. We proved during 
the war that if sufficient inducements 
were offered we could tighten our belts 
and supply a very great deal of capital. 
Both supply and demand of capital are 
elastic, depending on interest rates, con 
ditions, the security offered, and the 
prospects of business. 


Charles S. Calwell, president Corn Ex 
change National Bank, Philadelphia 


I think it is most desirable, from 
every point of view, for America to 
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help in the reconstruction of financial 
matters over there. America certainly 
has plenty of credit for its own uses 
today, and in fact could finance much 
larger transactions in interior develop- 
ment, as well as extend to foreign coun- 





CHARLES S. CALWELL 


President Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia 


tries the help that is so greatly needed. 
The extension of credit should not be 
placed on a charitable basis, but simply 
on business lines and to good credit 
risks. Such a policy, in view of the 
changed conditions pertaining to the 
financial situation throughout the world, 
which makes the United States its great- 
est financial power, is essential from 
the standpoint of enlightened self in- 
‘erest alone, irrespective of any moral 
bligations in the premises. 

The trouble with America is that we 
ave not yet realized our tremendous 
calth and strength, and as an illustra- 
m I would simply call attention to a 
ceting that was held in New York 

ty a few days after war was declared 

‘ween England and Germany to dis- 


cuss means as to the best way to protect 
ourselves against the withdrawal of 
some five hundred millions of dollars 
which was then owed to Europe. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and prominent 
bankers of New York and Philadelphia 
were there to study the question, and at 
the time it was felt necessary to 
issue Clearing House Certificates in or- 
der to protect the banks’ reserves. 

Within a few months’ time America 
was selling billions of dollars of securi- 
ties without much effort, and we not 
only financed foreign war requirements, 
but loaned billions of dollars to Euro- 
pean countries. To some degree, the 
same conditions exist today. We do not 
recognize our strength, but I believe 
there is plenty of money—not only to 
carry on a good business development 
in America, but also to help in re- 
financing many projects in South Amer- 
ica, Europe and even China. 

The best way to conserve America’s 
capital is to get it working with fair in- 
terest returns. 





Henry M. Robinson, president First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reasonable investments of American 
funds in foreign countries, restricted to 
private loans made by Americans to 
private concerns in foreign countries, 
would appear to be the logical and de- 
sirable course for the United States to 
follow at the present moment. 

This because, on the continent par- 
ticularly, the production and commerce 
cannot return to a normal balance until 
the disturbance due to the war and more 
particularly the dislocation of the nor- 
mal functioning of transport and 
movements of credits have been re- 
established, and because the United 
States. through the flow to it of gold 
during the war and since, is the one 
country that is in a position to ad- 
vance the necessary credits and again 
because if credits are advanced they in 
turn will speed up the return to normal 
and this in turn will result beneficially 
to this country through the re-opening 
of old markets and gradually the open- 
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President First National Bank, Los Angeles 


ing of new foreign markets for Ameri- 
can produced goods. 

It does not seem wise to extend any 
immediate further credits to European 
governments. Their great need is the 
balancing of budgets so that govern- 
mental expenditures are held within 
governmental income. The extension of 
further credits to European govern- 
ments will simply tend to defer the bal- 
ancing of governmental expenditures 
and receipts. 

The greatest present need of Europe 
is the readjustment of normal move- 
ments of products and credits and the 
replacement of productive capital de- 
stroyed by the war. Consequently any 
loans to be made by people in the 
United States should be in the form of 
private loans to private concerns en- 
gaged in the production of goods. Of 
course if the government endorsement 
of these private loans will add to the 
security of the investments, there is no 
reason for opposing such endorsement. 

It is obvious that properly safe- 


guarded investments in foreign coun- 
tries are desirable if the United States 
has sufficient supplies of credit to mak« 
such investments and at the same time 
take care of all legitimate demands for 
investment funds arising in the United 
States. That the United States is in a 
position to do this is well evidenced 
by the fact that our gold supplies, 
which are the basis of credit, have 
doubled during the past decade while 
our physical production has not in- 
creased more than from twenty to thirty 
per cent., thereby leaving a material 
margin of credit available either for the 
furthering of additional production in 
the United States or for investment in 
foreign countries. 

Production cannot be materially in- 
creased in this country until the foreign 
markets for our surplus goods are re- 
habilitated. Since the United States 
is the one country in the world that has 
the supplies of capital necessary for the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe, it is 
necessary that we invest reasonable 
amounts of our own supplies of capital 
in Europe in order to permit Europe to 
absorb increasing supplies of American 
made goods, thereby furthering produc- 
tion and prosperity in the United 
States. 

It would appear that American funds 
could be invested to a reasonable ex- 
tent with safety of principal and a fair 
interest return. European countries 
are, generally speaking, improving their 
condition and increasing their produc- 
tion and such reasonable assistance 
should expedite this improvement, 
which in turn would give increased se- 
curity to any investments or advance- 
ments made as suggested. 

The proper type of foreign invest- 
ment, which will further production in 
foreign countries, which will permit for- 
eign rehabilitation to proceed at a more 
rapid pace and which will tend to sta- 
bilize exchanges will in turn insure com- 
parative safety of principal and fair in 
terest return upon sanely conceived for 
eign investments, and, at the same time, 
increase the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

England has been the preéminent 
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financial power of the world, due large- 
ly to wise investments in private enter- 
prises in foreign countries, at times 
when the future of these countries was 
no more certain than the future of Eu- 
rope is today. Much of the reconstruc- 
tion of the United States following the 
Civil War was accomplished through 
the use of English investment funds. 

It would appear logical that the 
United States is in a sufficiently strong 
position to care for its own require- 
ments and at the same time in a safe 
way to assist in improving the situation 
generally in the world and to the ad- 
vantage of the United States, through 
judicious advances to and private in- 
vestments in private industries in for- 
eign countries. 


Thomas W, Lamont, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York* 


American investors are today making 
loans on a considerable scale to Euro- 
pean and other foreign railroads, in- 
dustrial corporations and governments. 
In connection with these loans there 
exists, I find, much public misunder- 
standing. In fact, there are current 
today several misconceptions that may 
be worth discussing briefly. 

The first of these is the idea 
that, when American investors, acting 
through banks or bond-issuing houses, 
extend credit to foreign enterprises or 
governments, an equivalent amount of 
such credit is withdrawn from commer- 
cial channels in America. Possibly 
there might be some ground for such a 
theory if we were in a period of tight 
money. But we are not. Owing to 
the let-up in business and, therefore, 
in the demand for temporary or sea- 
sonal borrowing, our surplus reserves 
are very great. This country holds to- 
day sixty per cent. of the entire world 

pply of gold. Based on this holding, 

r Federal Reserve banks could today 

nd fresh credits to the amount of 

750,000,000, without falling below 

average reserve ratio of forty per 


rinted from “‘The Journal of Commerce 
mercial Bulletin,’’ New York. 


In other words, there is ample credit 
in our money markets today for every 
commercial enterprise that is legitimate- 
ly entitled to it. Of course, farming 
communities may complain that they 
are unable to sell their mortgages freely 
to American investors, but if there is 





THOMAS W. LAMONT 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 


limited market for some such form of 
obligation it is because investors prefer 
to put their savings into some form of 
security that has a quoted and ready 
market. 

A second fallacy that I find prevalent 
today is the idea that, unless a foreign 
borrower himself utilizes his American 
credits for direct American purchases, 
then the American commercial com- 
munity is deprived of benefit from the 
proceeds of such credits. Many busi- 
ness men have gone so far as to say that 
no American banking house should 
father a loan to a foreign obligor un- 
less the borrower agreed to earmark 
and spend here the very dollars that he 
borrowed. This theory, this fallacy, en- 
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tirely ignores the fact that, with 
America the heavy creditor nation that 
she is today, any credits obtained here 
by foreign borrowers must necessarily 
be utilized here, either by the borrower 
direct or by those to whom he assigns 
the credit. 

Take a familiar and concrete ex- 
ample: The Government of Belgium 
sells to American investors $25,000,000 
of its bonds and so establishes in New 
York a credit for that amount. Belgium 





FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 


proceeds to buy in the Argentine (be- 
cause she can buy more cheaply there) 
wheat to the amount of the $25,000,000. 
To pay for her Argentine wheat Bel- 
gium transfers her New York credit to 
Argentine exporters. Those Argen- 
tinians in turn utilize a part of that 
credit to pay for American manufactures 
and a part they transfer to British man- 
ufacturers for goods which the Argen- 
tine has bought in England. Those 
British manufacturers in turn utilize 
that New York credit to pay for Ameri- 
can copper, which they can purchase 
here cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world. 

This process that I have just de- 
scribed is elementary. From the work- 


ings of it the fact must be obvious that 
all such foreign credits established in 
this country must necessarily be utilized 
here (i. e., the money must be spent 
here) unless we ship gold in lieu of giv 
ing a book credit in dollars. This 
process that I have described should 
disprove the theory that American 
trade is not getting the benefit of these 
foreign loans. The main considerations 
for American investors to have in mind 
would appear to be to have assurances 
that the foreign loans they buy are 
soundly and safely secured, and that the 
proceeds of those loans are being de- 
voted to some constructive purpose that 
will improve the condition and debt- 
paying capacity of the community in 
question. 


George S. Mumford, president Com 
monwealth Trust Company, Boston 
The investment of our capital in Eu- 

rope takes on such a variety of forms 
that it is impossible to make any gen- 
eral and sweeping conclusion as to our 
ability to continue it to an increasing 
extent and at the same time take care 
of our own capital needs. 

Our capital is used to a comparatively 
small extent in direct loans to European 
Governments or in loans to European 
business enterprises controlled by na- 
tives. It is through credits granted 
European customers and investments 
that we make in Europe in American- 
controlled enterprises carried on there 
with our capital and under our manage- 
ment that really cause great sums of 
American capital to be withdrawn from 
this country. 

If the sums invested in the securities 
of financially sound nations—for to buy 
the bonds or notes of unsound nations 
is obviously foolish—are not poured out 
by us at any faster rate than at present, 
we will never lose enough capital to 
cause the slightest ripple. All the ar- 
guments in favor of being a creditor na- 
tion are too familiar to require repeti- 
tion here. The simplest and best of 
these is that over there they need our 
money to use in paying us for our goods 
that they buy, and doubtless one wa) 
reasonable and conservative for both 
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sides to put our money in their hands is 
through the sale of their bonds to us. 

There is no question that granting of 
commercial credits and exploitation of 
foreign business fields by our merchants 
and capitalists is what really absorbs 
the chief bulk of our capital that goes 
abroad, and this certainly can be dan- 
gerously overdone. It does withdraw 
good money from home uses, but it may 
within reasonable limits be used safely 
and profitably in foreign fields, profit- 
ably both as an investment and as creat- 
ing new uses and demands for American 
products; but this may well be carried 
so far as to defeat its own ends and 
weaken the capital resources at home. 
Right here is the real point of delicate 
adjustment. 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York 


The question, “Should we continue to 
make reasonable investments in Eu- 
rope?” is not identical with the ques- 
tion whether in general foreign invest- 
ments of American capital are advis- 
able. It might be argued that prefer- 
able opportunities can be found outside 
Europe for whatever American capital 
should seek investment abroad. 

Generally speaking, there is no good 
reason for the discontinuance of invést- 
ment of American capital abroad, on 
account of a presumed necessity to 
“strictly conserve our capital for 
home demands.” The complex changes 
wrought by the war which affect the 
international economic situation of the 
United States have accentuated rather 
than diminished the need for American 
foreign investments. In general, the 
world’s capital was used up at a rate 
exceeding its production and upkeep 
during the war. But in no other of the 
principal countries was there propor- 
tionately so large an addition to capital 
‘quipment as in the United States. 
‘luch of the war-time addition to pro- 

ucing capacity in this country has 
oved excessive, measured by present 
rket requirements for the products. 
is recognized, of course, that in part 

s extraordinary provision of plant 

acity in some lines was obtained by 


foregoing maintenance, replacement, or 
normal additions in other fields of do- 
mestic enterprise. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that, for the present and 
immediate future, on the whole, the min- 
ing and manufacturing capacity of the 
country is overbuilt. 

This accords with a relatively re- 
duced need at present for new invest- 
ment capital in domestic industries, and 
with. correspondingly increased incen- 





E. D. HULBERT 


President Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago 


tives to find profitable employment 
abroad for a part of our capital. 
Moreover, the ability to find markets 
for our products in excess of domestic 
needs is enhanced by capital invest- 
ments outside the country. In many 
cases there is a direct sale of commod- 
ities in connection with foreign borrow- 
ings here, and even when the connec- 
tion between loans and exports is not 
immediate or obvious, the long-time ef- 
fects on trade are essentially the same. 
If then, from our own viewpoint of 
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F. O. WETMORE 
President First National Bank, Chicago 


enlightened selfishness, reasonable in- 
vestments of American capital abroad 
should be encouraged, the investors 
should be free to seek what in their 
judgment are the best fields for such 
capital as they wish to employ abroad. 
It is not strange that in the exercise 
of this freedom, considerable of our 
capital has been placed in European in- 
vestments. Once something like normal 
economic conditions are restored in 
Western Europe, probably there will be 
little need there for additional American 
capital. On the other hand, in the less 
highly industrialized sections of the con- 
tinent the next decade may bring oc- 
casion for greatly increased investments 
from this country. 

The point which needs emphasis is 
that Americans with capital to employ 
should be encouraged to study carefully 
the fields which are open to them and 
to invest with discriminating foresight. 
In this matter, their best interests and 
those of the country as a whole are in 


harmony. 





JOHN W. STALEY 
President Peoples State Bank, Detroit 


E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants 

Loan and Trust Company, Chicago 

I am very strongly of the opinion that 
we should continue to make loans in 
Europe and not endeavor to conserve 
our capital for home demand. I be- 
lieve the future prosperity of this coun- 
try depends largely on the prosperity of 
Europe. We are now world bankers 
whether we want to be or not, and we 
must meet our responsibilities as such. 


F. O. Wetmore, president First National 

Bank, Chicago 

It would seem to me that for our own 
sake we must lend amounts to Europe 
sufficient to put it in working condition 
again. The problem appears to me to 
be much the same as in the case of a 
temporarily insolvent business concern. 
to which creditors lend money to enable 
it to reorganize aid start afresh. This 
is often good business, not merely for 
the debtor but also for the creditor, who 
in this wise keeps a good customer in 
the market and out of the profits may 
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reimburse himself for the losses which 
le has suffered. 

On the other hand, I question the 
idvisability of attempting to do for Eu- 
rope in the twentieth century what Eu- 
rope did for us in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In my opinion, John Maynard 
Keynes is right in pointing out in his 
recent work, “A Revision of the 
Treaty”, the difference between making 
loans to an old country and to a new 
one. In the latter case the margin of 
profit is sufficiently large to take care of 
both interest and principal, while I 
doubt whether in Europe there is suf- 
ficient possibility of further develop- 
ment of industry to permit an ultimate 
repayment of loans, if these reach the 
proportions which have been some times 
mentioned. 


John W. Staley, president Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit 


The question of the investment of 
American capital in Europe today is de- 
pendent primarily on the security of- 
fered. In other words, if it is possible 
to work out a plan of securing such 
loans in a manner fully acceptable to 
the investors of this country, it is my 
opinion that there is a very large amount 
of capital ready to go into foreign in- 
vestments. 

While a large amount of capital is 
being used, and will continue to be used 
to meet the requirer ents in this country, 
the readiness with which issues have 
been absorbed during the past eight 
months is evidence of a surplus of large 
proportions available for the foreign 
field. 

It is my opinion that advances made 
by American investors on loans properly 

cured will prove in the long run to 
le distinctly helpful to this country and 

ould be encouraged. Aside from the 
ioral obligation to do everything in 
ir power to help in the reconstruction 

Europe, if we were to consult our 

n selfish interests, we should be led 

his view. 

While there are many things which 

r in besides the mere matter of 
sical security, the fact remains that 
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JOHN McHUGH 
President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


those elements, such as proper taxation, 
balancing of budgets, and adjustment 
of the exchanges, are important factors 
in the shaping of a security which the 
individual American investor will recog- 
nize as acceptable. Until it is so recog- 
nized as absolutely sound, it is my opin- 
ion that the exploitation of such issues 
by syndicates, or otherwise, will meet 
with very limited response. 


John McHugh, president Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York 


By helping Europe and other parts of 
the world we should increase our own 
wealth, improve our own values, and 
have more instead of less capital as one 
of the results. 


John N. Eaton, manager credit depart- 
ment Merchants National Bank, Bos- 
ton 


If the United States is to maintain its 
financial prestige in world affairs it 
must have more than provincial ideas 








in investment fields. Current low in- 
terest rates directly reflect the need of 
broader investment fields than can be 
found in our own country. I believe 
we should continue to make investments 
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in Europe and South America, and that 
we have sufficient financial reserves to 
meet our entire domestic capital require- 
ments and more than our share of for- 
eign capital requirements. 


The Relationship of the Bank Employee 
to His Position 
By Murray Wilson 


This essay was awarded the James G. Cannon prize. This prize was instituted by 
the late James G. Cannon as a reward for the best essay written each year on some 
current banking topic by a member of the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. ‘This year the following prominent bankers acted as judges: Herman D. 
Kountze, president, Atlantic National Bank; Horace F. Poor, vice-president, Garfield 
National Bank; A. F. Maxwell, vice-president, National Bank of Commerce.—Tue Eprror. 


URING the past two years we 

have witnessed a very definite 

turn in the cycle of trade. From 
a period of feverish business activity, 
large bank clearings, rising prices, and 
what appeared to be a never ending de- 
mand for our export products we have 
come into a comparative lull in busi- 
ness. How long the condition will last 
is not for discussion here, but it is cer- 
tain that the condition exists, and that 
because of its readjustments have been 
made in the personnel of almost every 
business house, whether it be bank, store 
or factory. 

The result has been productive of un- 
easiness and unrest among employees. 
The banks have been affected in practi- 
cally the same degree as have other busi- 
ness organizations on the average. It is 
particularly relevant that bank mana- 
gers should at this time give thought to 
methods of cementing the relationship 
between the bank and its employees. It 
is of no less importance to the individual 
employee that he find the tie that will 
bind the bank management to him. 

The bank desires to build up an or- 
ganization of virile men and women. It 
wants employees who are dependable. 
It wants those who know the work as- 


signed, and who are capable of develop- 
ment. In proper organization there is 
strength. No bank manager can make 
a marked success of his institution by 
his individual efforts alone. Without 
an efficient organization behind him he 
is doomed to mediocrity in success, if 
not to failure. 

It is extremely difficult to build an 
efficient organization from a constantly 
changing personnel. Presumably the 
wheat has been separated from the chaff 
in the reduction of bank staffs during 
the past year. The problem of the bank 
manager now is to quiet the unrest 
among those employees retained, and 
through some plan to tie the employees 
to the bank in a way that will convert 
the personnel into a corps whose one 
thought and purpose is to fully safe- 
guard the interests of the institution, 
to build up its business, and to qualify 
individually for advancement in the 
bank. 

The methods proposed by bank man- 
agers to bring about the desired result 
may be classified: 1. Encouragement of 
stock ownership in the bank by the 
employees. 2. Payment of bonuses to 
employees. 3. Development of profit 
sharing plans for the benefit of em- 
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ployees. 4. A broad classification which 
may be termed “Welfare Work”. 
Under certain conditions stock own- 
ership by employees would appear de- 
sirable, from the viewpoint of the bank, 
ihe employee, and the public. Let us 
consider the case of the bank in a 
small town. The capital of the bank 
is necessarily small. The employee 
even when holding only a few shares 
of stock is a relatively sizeable share- 
holder. The personnel of the bank 
is also naturally small. Under such 
circumstances the individual efforts of 
each member of the staff count for a 
good deal in the success of the busi- 
ness. In the spirit of self interest 
the employee stockholder is inspired 
to give his utmost efforts, whether 
it be in the procuring of new busi- 
ness, watching out for the interests 
of old customers so that the present 
business might be retained, or guarding 
the bank against loss. Such loss might 
be in transactions with customers, dis- 
honesty of other employees, or, also 
important, in the stopping of the small 
leaks. As a stockholder in a small in- 
stitution the employee receives in divi- 
dends the result of his own individual 
efforts; in no small measure does he 
bear the responsibility for there being 
dividends. He has the feeling of pro- 
prietorship. Such a feeling would nor- 
mally encourage one to qualify himself 
for greater responsibilities. And in the 
small town the depositing public has a 
live interest in the bank’s list of stock- 
holders. In some states the stock- 
holders list is public property. If the 
employees are holders of the bank’s 
stock the condition helps to create con- 
fidence in the solvency of the institu- 
tion. The theory is that if those behind 
the bank screen, knowing the inside 
facts about the institution, are in- 
vestors in the stock the bank must be 
“all right”. The stock of the small 
bank is not listed on any exchange so 
there is no disturbing fluctuation in the 
price. The price of such stock ordi- 
iarily closely follows the book value, so 
‘he employee is stimulated to codperate 
“ully in hastening the growth of the sur- 


plus and undivided profits accounts of 
the bank. 

In a large city bank the importance 
of the principles mentioned above is 
minimized. The average employee 
could be but an infinitesimal stock- 
holder. His personal cfforts could in- 
fluence dividends but little. The pub- 
lic probably doesn’t know him, and has 
little or no interest in whether he is a 
stockholder. Who is to take the respon- 
sibility of advising employees to become 
stockholders in their bank? In most of 
the larger institutions the individual of- 
ficer can do little more than keep his 
own particular department in order. 
He cannot well govern losses in other 
departments. If an officer were to ad- 
vise each member of his department to 
invest in the bank’s stock, and offer to 
provide easy terms of payment, many 
of the employees would doubtless make 
an effort to follow the suggestion. Let 
us consider the result. 

As long as the business progressed 
and the market price of the stock ad- 
vanced, all would be well. But losses 
or some other reason might cause the 
price of the stock to drop. This would 
be reflected in the published market re- 
ports, and the resulting tendency would 
be to undermine confidence of the em- 
ployees in their officers. Even if the 
price recession were due to an economic 
tendency over which the bank manage- 
ment had no control some employees 
would feel that they had been taken 
advantage of, that the officers should 
have known such a condition was com- 
ing and should never have advised in- 
vestment in the stock. Some might even 
feel that the management had unloaded 
high priced stock in anticipation of the 
slump. Such a situation would be de- 
cidedly an undesirable one. 

There is no question but that some 
of the more seriously intentioned 
employees really desire to own stock 
in the bank that affords them em- 
ployment. Such an attitude is com- 
mendable. It would appear to be 
the better part of wisdom, however, to 
let each employee make such a de- 
cision for himself, and to make his 
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purchase purely as a market investment 
rather than for the large bank to advise 
that their employees as a class become 
stockholders. 

Three types of bonuses are custom- 
arily used by banks. One plan is really 
added salary, based on a percentage of 
the stipulated salary and paid in a lump 
sum at the end of the vear. Another 
plan is payment of the stipulated sal- 
ary, plus the monthly payment of an 
amount based on a standard index num- 
ber which reflects the relative cost of 
living. The third form is a gratuity 
paid generally around the Christmas 
period. 

Some employees feel that where the 
bonus represents added salary the 
amount of bonus should be included in 
the regular pay envelope and not con- 
sidered as a bonus at all. There is 
some justification for this attitude, but 
it is none the less true that in many 
cases the bank is performing a real 
service by forcing the employee to live 
within the limits of his regular pay, and 
then handing over in a lump sum what 
under any circumstances should have 
been saved by the employee. One who 
has seen employees receive a bonus of 
this character knows that as a class 
they are delighted to have it in just the 
form it comes. From the bank’s point 
of view this form of bonus is a de- 
sirable one. In the first place such a 
bonus is usually paid during times when 
prices are high and the bank is en- 
deavoring to help the employee meet 
the increased cost of living. The bank’s 
profits would normally increase because 
of the very reasons that the cost of 
living had gone up for the employee. 
The bank management knows full well, 
however, that in due time there will be 
a reaction in prices, and that the insti- 
tution’s volume of profits will decrease 
proportionately. Had the bonus been 
paid in the form of increased salary the 
bank management would be left with a 
high salary list when economic changes 
brought down the cost of living for the 
employee and lowered the bank’s profits 
at the same time. It is far better for 
the bank to discontinue the payment of 











a bonus than to make a sweeping reduc- 
tion in salaries. The result in dollars 
and cents is the same, but the psycho- 
logical effect on the employee is entirely 
different. 

The bonus based on a standard index 
number is theoretically equitable and 
fair. In actual practice it is likely to 
cause dissatisfaction among employees 
in the end. The employees probably 
would welcome the idea if adopted in a 
period of rising prices. First, because 
it is a principle of economics that in 
such a period prices normally rise 
faster than wages. Therefore, if the 
index number bonus system is used the 
employees enjoy the advantage of re- 
ceiving increased remuneration earlier 
than if wages took their normal course. 
And second, because in a period of ris- 
ing prices real estate values, and there- 
fore rents, are among the last items af- 
fected. So the employee would get the 
benefit of higher pay well before rentals 
were raised. When the peak of high 
prices passes, however, the story is dif- 
ferent. It is also a principle of eco- 
nomics that in a period of falling prices 
the cost of living—and consequently the 
index number falls faster than wages. 
Therefore an employee receiving a 
bonus based on the index number will 
find a cut in his income before a de- 
crease is reflected in the salaries of 
many other classes. Too, index num- 
bers are based on wholesale commodity 
prices. It is almost always true that 
retail prices lag behind wholesale prices 
in following price recessions. Further- 
more the item of rent does not go into 
the making up of an index number. And 
it is an economic fact that rents are 
frequently rising when wholesale com- 
modity prices are falling. The employee 
is liable to find himself confronted with 
a notice from the landlord that his rent 
is raised on the very same day the bank 
issues a notice that the index number 
has dropped ten points, and the bonus 
payment is lowered accordingly. The 
effect on the employee would be far 
from stimulating. It would seem that 
a bonus based on a standard index num- 
ber, however scientifically correct it may 
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appear, is not to be recommended as a 
practical method of keeping employees 
happy during a period of falling prices. 

Christmas gratuities, or awards for 
especially meritorious service, are al- 
ways pleasing to the employee. We all 
have that human trait that welcomes the 
note of encouragement. It is especially 
fitting in the holiday season to give the 
employee a hearty Christmas greeting. 
If the profits of the bank warrant the 
giving of a token of appreciation for 
good service rendered, such a payment, 
even if the gratuity be small, is a good 
investment from the bank’s point of 
view. It strengthens the morale of the 
organization wonderfully. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
profit sharing. The plan has the ten- 
dency to make the employee feel that 
he is more than a mere cog in a machine. 
It stimulates a lively interest on the 
part of every member of the organiza- 
tion in building up the business, and 
protecting the bank against loss. It may 
be argued that the employee would be 


enjoying benefits which accrue to the 
stockholder without having the invest- 
ment or taking the risk of an owner of 


the bank’s shares. There is ground for 
this contention. On the other hand it 
is not expected that employees would 
share either in the proportion or on the 
basis of the shareholder. It is quite 
likely that an arrangement whereby a 
relatively small percentage of the profits 
be divided among the employees on an 
equitable basis after the payment of the 
regular dividend to the stockholders 
would result in the stockholder being 
surer of his dividend. Also, that there 
would be a greater aggregate amount of 
profits than where no profit sharing plan 
effect. However, the plan 
should be such as to make it necessary 
for the employees to merit what they 
gt. There would be little advantage to 
the bank if it were a case of dividing up 
profits that would be made whether or 
‘ the employees took an active interest 
helping to make profits. As pre- 
isly mentioned, the individual em- 

ee of a large bank can have little 

‘t influence on profits. But con- 

d action on the part of a large 


was in 


25% 
number of employees could do much in 
stopping the small leaks, such as in the 
waste of supplies, and in the weeding 
out of other employees who do not take 
a proper interest in their work. 

Most banks recognize that to get the 
maximum returns from employees’ serv- 
ice it is essential that the employee 
should be in good physical and mental 
trim. To this end some institutions 
have found it a good investment to pro- 
vide dining rooms where luncheons are 
daily served gratis to employees. Un- 
less the body is kept well nourished the 
brain cannot function properly. When 
the employees go out to lunch it is too 
often that through either the desire to 
cut down expense or to satisfy a dis- 
torted taste an insufficient amount of 
the proper kind of food is assimilated. 
It is true that the employees do not al- 
ways welcome an interest on the part of 
the bank in the subject, however. In 
some instances, where it has been left 
to a vote of the employees themselves as 
to whether luncheon is to be served by 
the bank or the employees be allotted a 
nominal lunch fee to purchase their 
luncheon outside, the result has been a 
decision to go outside. The theory be- 
hind such a vote probably is that the 
employee wishes an opportunity for a 
breath of fresh air and sunshine in the 
middle of the day. Such a desire is 
quite understandable, but in any event 
the employee owes it to the bank as well 
as to himself to keep himself in proper 
physical condition to turn out a full 
quota of work. 

Many banks maintain a medical de- 
partment within the institution. This 
department furnishes free physical ex- 
amination, medical advice, and medicine 
to employees who have some minor ail- 
ment. Experience has shown that the 
medical department is a valuable one, 
from the viewpoint both of bank man- 
agers and employees. 

Some banks assist their employees to 
buy homes. A certain percentage of the 
purchase price is advanced by the bank, 
repayments being made through amor- 
tized sums being deducted from the 
monthly salary. It is obvious that such 
a plan ties the employee tightly to the 
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bank, and at the same time it furnishes 
the employee with the much desired op- 
portunity to own his home. Also, some 
of the banks arrange an investment fund 
as an incentive for the employees to 
save. This investment fund is usually 
managed by a committee of the bank’s 
officers, and provides a larger return on 
savings than may be had through sav- 
ings banks. The plan is desirable, from 
the point of view of all concerned. 
Social and athletic organizations are 
frequently encouraged within the ranks 
of the employees of banks. Such or- 
ganizations promote wholesome recrea- 
tion and healthy bodies. They meet 
with favor among the employees them- 
selves, and for the bank they make for 
morale in the ranks. 

But when all is said and done, no 
bank can well afford to give an employee 
something for nothing. No right think- 
ing employee expects it. The most bene- 
ficial thing a bank can do for itself and 
for its employees is to help the employee 
help himself to the greatest advantage. 
This can be accomplished by encourag- 
ing the employee to qualify himself for 
advancement in the banking profession. 
Some banks have classes for instruction 
within their own institutions. In more 
general use is the plan whereby the bank 
encourages the employee to take up a 


Uy 


= 


systematic course of study of proper 
subjects in some outside institution of 
learning by refunding to the employee 
a portion of the tuition fee upon the suc- 
cessful completion of each half year or 
year of study. These plans have the 
advantage of qualifying the student for 
greater responsibilities in the bank. The 
bank benefits in that the mental capac- 
ity and character of the employee are 
strengthened. Coming up through the 
ranks of the organization will be these 
students who will have not only practi- 
cal bank training but the correct theory 
of banking and other commercial sub- 
jects as well. The results accruing to 
the employee are obvious. Eventually 
he will reap his material reward, for 
there is always room at the top for the 
man who is qualified to assume large re- 
sponsibilities. The terms, “‘stock- 
holder”, “bonus”, and “profit sharing” 
all have an interesting and enticing 
sound for the employee. But in the last 
analysis probably the one best thing 
the bank can do for itself and its em- 
ployees is to provide this scholastic or 
other opportunity of preparation for ad- 
vancement. And the very best thing the 
employee can do for himself and for the 
bank is to take advantage of such an op- 
portunity. 


OS 


All in the Day’s Work 


HE branch manager of a city 

bank runs into all kinds of ex- 

periences and meets all kinds and 
conditions of people. Walter Myers, 
manager of the Fulton Road office of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, has the 
faculty of telling of these experiences 
in a most entertaining manner. Here is 
what he writes in the Cleveland Trust 
Monthly: 

How often as we ride the street cars, do 
we see people engrossed in a novel. The 
thrill of the story has so gripped them 
that the whole outside world is forgotten 


for the time. 
Entertaining though a novel may be, we 


have today the world before us with all its 
events making a story so interesting that 
we have little time for reading the tales of 
story writers, but find the events of life so 
exciting we just have to weave them into 
a novel all our own. 

In the course of a day we have all types 
of people entering Fulton Road office. Were 
we but to say, “How do you do,” “Nice 
day,” “Good-bye,” how little would we find 
out about them. It is an easy matter to 
discover the troubles, hopes and ambitions 
of people as they come before us. A ques- 
tion tactfully asked gives us an insight into 
the events of the day as they are happening 
in the lives of our customers. 

Some time ago a middle-aged business 
man told me about an unrequited love at- 
fair. 
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Another related how he quit a steady job 
to get another which paid more money. He 
worked a short time and was laid off. ‘The 
fellow wanted to work and needed it and 
had a right to feel discouraged. He was 
going to take out all his money but I per- 
suaded him to leave $1 and we hope he 
finds a job as he used to deposit a little 
every week when he was working. 

Yet another man told me how he had 
been laid off. He didn’t seem to want to 
work as he said some one offered him $35 
a week and he wouldn’t “work for that.” I 
tried to keep a “drunk” from drawing out 
a lot of his funds, but he handed me their 
usual line, “easy come, easy go.” 

A woman complained because her hus- 
band was only getting $200 a month work- 
ing at the steel mills. He only earned $400 
during and after the war. I comforted her 
by telling her that when he was getting 
$400 I was getting $35 for nearly freezing 
while pacing the storm-tossed bridge of the 
old battleship Iowa at all hours of the day 
and night. 

While out for business I stopped in to see 
a grocer. He was reading a letter at the 
time so I waited till he had finished and 
then to my surprise he handed it to me. 
It was a notice of a stockholders’ meeting 
of a company which was in the hands of a 
receiver. I asked as diplomatically as pos- 
sible how much he had involved and found 
that he had invested $5000 in the concern. 

Similar situations arise numerous times 
and I try to show people that if they had 
put their money in a savings account they 
would have something to show for their 
work besides a nice piece of engraved paper. 

Rents have not decreased much around 
here. The desirable locations go very quick- 
ly and the less desirable stand vacant for 
some time. These have come down some, 
but not much as yet. Where renters have 
been out of employment they have managed 
to get along by moving in with relatives 
and in some cases have not paid their rent. 
_The young married couples have been 
living with their parents in order to cut 
down expenses. In the foreign neighbor- 
hoods rents are low and as several families 
live in a little house, the rent problem 
doesn’t worry them so much. We have no 
“partments around here and consequently 
do not have a “moving class” of people. 

\ll people, whether working or not, are 
more saving than ever. The moving pic- 
ture people tell me that business is rather 
quict. Some of the shows are running every 
night, but others still are closed two or 
three nights a week. A photographer told 
me that people were not having their pic- 


tures taken as that was a luxury they could 
ge! along without. 

(nite a number of women are working, 
whic husbands keep house. 


grocery stores have been hit rather 
hi Most of our customers do not give 


credit to any extent. Some people pay 
cash for a time and then come in and buy 
more than they can pay for, so ask for a 
day’s credit and a good many never come 
back. 

We notice that whenever the weather is 
good on a Saturday we are not nearly so 
busy as when it is rainy. People go to the 
market on nice afternoons and purchase 
a lot of things there, especially in the fruit 
line. 

All in this neighborhood do not have to 

depend on one industry for their living, and 
as some members in each family are working 
or others have some money, conditions are 
not as bad here as in many other places. 
We all hope that it will improve, but we are 
thankful that things are as good as they 
are. 
In talking with the merchants while pros- 
pecting for business, I find they seem more 
cheerful than a while ago. Some tell me 
how much they lost on inventory and a 
good many give me prices of different ar- 
ticles, when they bought, and their present 
retail price. Most all my prospects say they 
will be in when they get things in better 
shape. In a good many cases I would 
rather wait till a man can carry a decent 
account than have him open a small account 
and run short and then have to return 
checks, ete. 

Some of the people who come in are in 
mighty good spirits. Things are going bet- 
ter now than some time ago. We try to 
get them to remember to make hay while 
the sun shines. 

Over the first of the month we were 
very busy. Have had numerous small sav- 
ings deposits. We find that people who 
have been paying light and gas bills here 
are opening accounts now. We have ob- 
tained some commercial accounts for which 
we have been working for some time. I 
spent several evenings straightening some 
trouble in other offices and in doing so 
saved $1000 from being drawn out of my 
office. 

I do not feel pessimistic as might be con- 
strued from the above references but we 
know that if we realize conditions we may 
help the world to right itself more quickly. 

The new clock has attracted a lot of 
attention. It is a good advertisement for 
the bank. Lots of people want to know how 
it goes. I have lots of fun making them 
examine it. 

We get a lot of information from the 
press; by keeping our eyes open every day 
we can learn a lot about the conditions 
from people whom we meet every minute. 
Perhaps it will make one better prepared to 
cope with new situations as they arise; at 
least it won’t do any damage. We are often 
asked to give our opinion of business con- 
ditions and I find you can’t hand a cus- 
tomer a “line” unless you have some facts 
to back it up. 
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Future Bankers—A Word of Advice to 
Students of Banking 
By Russell Tweed 


This article is a reprint of an address delivered by Russell Tweed to the graduating 
class of 1922 of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Tweed, who stood the highest in the class in scholarship, was selected to prepare and read 
this paper at the graduating exercises.—TuHr Eprror. 


ANKING, in the widest applica- 

tion of the term, is not an eco- 

nomic institution familiar only to 
the modern world. The results of old 
world research show that many of the 
typical banking operations of today 
were common among the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans at least eight 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
though it was not until the twelfth cen- 
tury A. D., or later that so-called mod- 
ern banking history began. 

Even as late as a century ago the 
banking unit was simple in its construc- 
tion. One person frequently handled 
from beginning to end many important 
banking transactions. As the bank ex- 
panded it became necessary to delegate 
to others some of the less important 
operations. In time a further segrega- 
tion was effected. This process con- 
tinued with the growth and development 
of the bank until little by little a very 
definite line of demarcation between su- 
pervision and physical detail was dis- 
cernible. 

The process of specialization did not 
end there. Evolution forced a more 
wide-spread division of labor and 
caused both the supervision and the 
physical detail to be further standard- 
ized and specialized. This movement 
continued until today we find the su- 
pervision in the largest institutions in 
the hands of presidents, assistants to 
presidents, vice-presidents, assistants to 
vice-presidents, cashiers, assistant cash- 
i and department heads. As this 

erintendence is farther and farther 
«‘onded its field of action becomes 

‘ler and more specialized. Some 

»f the type of problem each officer 

» solve may be gained from an ex- 
pion of their familiar titles. There 
he eredit, discount, new business, 
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Who stood highest in the graduating class of the New 
York Chapter of the A. I. B. 


publicity, and collection men; the per- 
sonnel managers, investment experts, 
accountants, lawyers, statisticians, au- 
ditors, and foreign exchange traders. 
Recently, due to the increasing degree 
of standardization and specialization, 
with the clumsy functioning of the 
banking machine we have seen the addi- 
tion of the correspondence critic and 
the efficiency expert to the list already 
so long. Physical detail has been di- 
vided also, and in that category we 
discover bookkeepers, stenographers, 
typists, draftsmen, cartographers, cor- 
respondents, porters, money counters, 
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adding machine operators, tellers, pages 
and file clerks. Even this is a very 
general and therefore incomplete list. 
Each of these classifications is subject 
to further and in some instances minute 
separation. 

This condition of specialization is the 
outgrowth of large scale production, 
and it is found not only in banking but 
in practically every other important line 
of business activity. It has permeated 
some industries and professions to a 
greater degree than others. For in- 
stance, in our textile mills there are, ex- 
clusive of the finishing of the cloth 
which is in itself a separate industry, 
almost one hundred different minute op- 
erations. Meat packing furnishes an- 
other outstanding example; automobile 
and clothing production, and in the pro- 
fessional field, medicine, are still others. 
Many industries and professions of 
équal importance could be mentioned in 
order further to illustrate the principle 
here involved. 

We live in an age of specialization, 
an age which demands almost perfect 
knowledge of but one phase of a total 
process, and so the question arises 
since most of us are destined to be 
specialists—why should we not confine 
our efforts entirely to that branch of 
work in which we are directly inter- 
ested? If our time is occupied in con- 
nection with credit work why then 
should we not confine our study to 
credits? Or, if the personnel depart- 
ment happens to be our speciai field 
why not make a study of only this 
branch of the work? This same ques- 
tion may be asked in connection with 
the legal, accounting, foreign exchange 
and all the other departmental follow- 
ings. 

The answer is just this: A specialist is 
nothing more nor less than just a spe- 
cialist. He may be an excellent account- 
ant, a first-class statistician, or an ad- 
mirable lawyer, but that is exactly 
where his usefulness and value to the 
banking institution begins and ends. If 
it should happen that the volume of 
business were insufficient to support all 
of the specialists then on the payroll, 


those persons who, in the last analysis. 
would find themselves in the uncomfert- 
able position of being “out of a job,” 
would be, all things equal, those who 
could be used least advantageously in 
some other capacity. On the other hand 
a banker may at the same time be an «x 
cellent specialist. His broad general 
knowledge gives him a decided advan- 
tage over those persons whose knowl- 
edge is confined to but one line. The 
reason for following a diversified course 
of study in the banking profession is 
therefore apparent. By being widely 
versed in all the ramifications of the 
business our value to the particular 
banking institutions in which we are 
employed increases, our positions are 
thus made more secure and our future 
as a natural consequence looms brighter. 

How should a person follow out this 
program of trying to serve, figuratively. 
more than one master? The answer is: 
begin by studying thoroughly the spe- 
cialized field wherein you are employed. 
Know it to the core. Do not be dis- 
couraged by, but give your undivided 
attention to, the daily routine. The 
president of your bank is as much a 
routine worker as are you and while you 
might suppose that your duties are tire- 
somely uniform, still, if you will give 
the question your careful attention, you 
will find that the type of work required 
of the highest officer is many times more 
monotonous than that required of you. 
The practical side of your job should. 
with careful study, disclose to you its 
theoretical angles, but in any event re- 
course should also be made to the ma- 
terial written by others on the subject. 
After thorough knowledge of the special 
field has been acquired attention should 
be directed to the other branches of the 
business. In those fields however, 4 
knowledge of the general principles 
usually suffices. 

The student should remember that 
the banker’s knowledge is not narrowed 
down merely to banking problems but 
that it is co-extensive with the breadth 
and scope of the entire economic and 
social community. The banker is a 
leader, a captain of industry. It is 
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within his power through careful 
leadership to foster and perpetuate in- 
dustrial prosperity or through unwise 
management to accentuate business de- 
pressions. In order to retain the respect 
and power due to him as a leader he 
must be educated in a wide field. Too 
much importance must not be placed 
iipon book education for this is but the 
foundation, and it requires sometimes 
lifelong application of these principles 
before success can be said to have been 
reached. The interpretation of present 
day economic and social phenomena is 
the most important single function of 
the banker. As a practical matter, 
therefore, he must be well versed in the 
general conditions of the local com- 
munity, whether it be a village, town, 
township or city. It is important for 
him to know a great deal about state- 
wide conditions while national problems 
must be understood with equal thor- 
oughness. Foreign affairs have an im- 
portant bearing upon the economic and 
social life of the people of our country 
and a fair knowledge of these condi- 
tions during normal times is essential, 
while a more specific knowledge is nec- 
essary during periods of public discus- 
sion such as that which we now face. 
We are specialists now. Our posi- 
tion as time goes on will perhaps be 
further divided and subdivided. A vital 
part of our education is the realization 
that the specialist is not a banker nor 
can he ever claim to be such, although 
the banker may simultaneously be an 
excellent specialist. Very few of us, if 
indeed there be any, would be willing 
or satisfied to remain indefinitely in our 
present specialized capacities. All look 
forward to the day when we shall take 
over the reins and drive the lumbering 
financial caravan on until age robs us 
of our vitality and enthusiasm and we 
are forced to relinquish the whip and 
retire from the seat behind the dash- 
borrd. We know that this leadership 
ins the heaping upon us of added 
responsibilities and that the driver 
must be endowed with courage and 
ski’! in order fittingly to guide the team. 
To prepare for this leadership we must 


devote much time to study. Attendance 
at class sessions is desirable, and for 
all those who are fortunate enough to 
be permitted to drink of the knowledge 
dispensed at our own New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, the Class of 1922 wishes to go on 
record as saying that with a strong 
determination to succeed and the proper 
application of the principles taught 
there, nothing can prevent our reaching 
the goal which we placed before our- 
selves at the beginning of our educa- 
tional careers. 


WW 
What the Banker Can Do to 
Prevent Grain Rust 


N an effort to prevent the upper 

Mississippi Valley States from be- 
ing driven out of the grain-growing 
business by the inroads of black stem 
rust, a Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust with headquarters at 512 
First National-Soo Line Building, Min- 
neapolis, is carrying on an educational 
campaign among bankers. A circular 
letter issued by them says: 

Eradication of the common barberry bush 
will save the farmers of your state—your 
customers—iillions of dollars every year. 
The enclosed loss statement shows what has 
been happening to grain in your state as 
a result of rust during the last few years. 

You can be of immediate assistance by 
urging farmers with whom you come in con- 
tact to get rid of their barberries and by 
helping them to identify the bushes. Rail- 
road companies of the Northwest are in- 
structing their agents to obtain samples of 
the barberry and display them in their sta- 
tions. If bankers can likewise display sam- 
ples, it will be of inestimable value to our 
campaign. Barberry eradication workers, 
operating under the direction of the state 
leaders named on the enclosed leaflet, have 
been instructed to coéperate in the obtain- 
ing of the necessary samples and county 
agricultural agents are also assisting. 

The little warning bulletins, prepared in 
a hurry in an effort to make some impres- 
sion on this year’s crop, should be displayed 
at once. Later we plan to distribute large 
colored posters to facilitate identification of 
“the wheat man’s burden”. 

Talk barberry eradication to your farmer 
customers. 

Show them what the common barberry 
looks like. 











Credit and Its Development 
By George A. Gehrken 


Manager New Business Department Seaboard National Bank, New York 


HE progress of mankind has ever 

I been marked by cycles or periods 

of action along given lines, and 
each succeeding period bears evidence 
of the reflection taken, and that pro- 
duced confidence in a new order of 
things. Thus the world has gone on 
and on until this reflection has become 
so customary in every line of endeavor 
that each one of us is apt to lose sight 
of the bird’s-eye view, although con- 
scious of the many changes going on all 
around us. It is because of this ten- 
dency and the lessons to be learned from 
economic events of the past few years, 
that a discussion on the subject of 
credit, with special reference to its de- 
velopment and the factors governing an 
over expansion of it, may perhaps, not 
be amiss at this time. 

Credit may be defined in a general 
way as a right to demand money. This 
right is represented by various instru- 
ments or evidences of debt implying 
either directly or indirectly a promise 
to pay. In most cases they are nego- 
tiable or assignable and therefore ef- 
fect business transactions. The use of 
credit has grown to such an extent that 
probably ninety per cent. of present day 
exchanges are made through the use of 
this medium. 

We have learned to classify credit as 
Personal, Commercial, Agricultural, In- 
vestment and Banking. By personal 
credit we mean the power of an in- 
dividual to secure something he de- 
sires now in exchange for his promise 
to pay in the future. Commercial 
credit is the principal medium used for 
the exchange of commodities and trade 
relations. Agricultural credit is based 
upon crops, farm implements and land, 
either of which may act as collateral to 
the promises of payment issued. In- 
vestment credit is represented by bonds, 
and other promises to pay issued by 
governments and corporations. Bank- 
ing credit is the power of a bank to 
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issue promises to pay in exchange for 
funds and other rights to demand money 
offered by its customers. 

Some of our historians say that credit 
originated in the Dark Ages among the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians. Anti- 
quarian researchers have found clay 
tablets upon which were acknowledged 
evidences of debt and in the British 
Museum today there may be found some 
of these baked clay notes, covering loans 
of gold and silver. 

Banking credit came to us in the Mid- 
dle Ages and was introduced by the 
Romans, about the time that writing be- 
came general. The laws of these people 
required each family to maintain a fam- 
ily ledger in which the head of the 
house had to keep a record of all moneys 
borrowed or lent, all profits or losses, 
and receipts or disbursements of any 
kind. These family ledgers were con- 
sidered the only legal evidence of debt 
in a court of justice and it was from 
this custom that the modern system of 
bookkeeping and credit developed. In 
this way obligations were created, 
transfer of credits or debts were made 
and upon maturity liquidated. The 
Romans learned to regard the use of 
credit the same as money and goods pur- 
chased by means of it were absolute 
sales. It was during the twelfth cen- 
tury that banking credit appeared in the 
shape of an organization called the 
Bank of Venice. In its beginning this 
bank merely acted as an office for the 
credit of funds received from wealthy 
citizens as loans to the government. 
The governments in those days had not 
learned the art of issuing bonds and 
so the amount of money borrowed was 
credited at the Bank of Venice for ac- 
count of each lender. Withdrawal of 
these funds was not allowed but trans- 
fers from one lender to another could be 
made. The convenience of this method 
of payment for goods exchanged was 
soon realized by the Venetian business 
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men and instead of handling the coin 
as heretofore, they voluntarily made de- 
posits in the bank in order to obtain 
these bank credits. Toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, this system 
was altered and when a deposit of 
specie was made, the bank would issue 
a certificate which entitled the holder to 
a return of specie having the same 
value. In 1609 the Bank of Amsterdam 
was founded and it began by receiving 
clipped coins (gold and silver) and pur- 
chased them by weight, giving credit in 
return. The Bank of England was 
founded in 1694 and was especially 
charged with the duty of providing 
funds for the Government, assistance to 
commerce and business being a second- 
ary function. The use of credit in- 
struments and the banking system has 
probably developed to its highest extent 
in the United States. Here we find 
about 40,000 banks organized under 
State and National charters and en- 
couraging more and more the use of 
checks in the payment of bills. 

Credit methods during the early his- 
tory of this country when business was 
more or less local, were rather loose. As 
there were only a few notes issued 
through business transactions and they 
being of a local character, the bankers 
easily informed themselves of the prob- 
ability of payment. Other loans were 
made against collateral or were given 
on “accommodation paper”, which sim- 
ply required a satisfactory endorser and 
the banker would never turn down a 
loan as long as the negotiator would 
meet his request for more endorsements. 
As business began to expand, however, 
the banker found it more difficult to se- 
cure his information, especially on other 
than local business houses. In 1841 the 
first known movement in New York City 
for the issue of organized credit in- 

mation was established in the form 

R. G. Dun and Company and in 
‘8, John M. Bradstreet, a lawyer 
ng in Cincinnati who was familiar 
| affairs of bankers, manufacturers 
members of the mercantile com- 
itv and who also had a close con- 
with leading merchants in New 
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York, gave information in regard to 
concerns located in the Middle West. 
In 1849 he opened an office in New 
York, styling his business as “Brad- 
street’s Improved Mercantile Agency”. 
This was incorporated in 1876 and has 
been serving the public ever since. The 
banker then placed great reliance upon 
these agency reports as they were his 
only sources of information. 

After the Civil War business began 
to expand in all directions. Two great 
American institutions resulted — the 
traveling salesman and open credit ac- 
commodation. Paper bearing accom- 
modation endorsements was gradually 
replaced through the development of 
trade and cash discounts. If a customer 
could not pay cash immediately, an ac- 
count was opened in his name upon the 
seller’s books, providing his credit 
standing justified it. The seller in 
order to finance himself would borrow 
against book accounts, and thus replen- 
ish his stock. 

As stated above, there was no or- 
ganized effort made by customers to 
give information concerning their busi- 
ness, before the organization of Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s. Until the late ’90’s 
exchange of credit information between 
competing houses was a rare thing. 
Indeed, wrong information was often 
given for fear of losing a customer. 
Before 1880, it was an insult to ask 
anyone for a statement and not until 
about 1890 was a willingness shown to 
furnish information regarding assets 
and liabilities. Even then the banker 
was not safe in basing his judgment for 
a line of credit upon the figures sub- 
mitted, as sometimes the statements 
were deliberately falsified and a wrong 
impression given as to the true status 
of a business. Such practice naturally 
led to the custom of demanding signa- 
tures on these statements and laws were 
passed invoking penalties for incorrect 
information sworn to by signature. 

The panic of 1894 showed the neces- 
sity for revising credit department 
methods and banks followed the ex- 
ample of mercantile houses in the es- 
tablishment of such departments. One 
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of the pioneers of those days, the late 
James G. Cannon, saw very early that 
the loose, unsystematic credit exten- 
sions, whether made by banks or mer- 
cantile houses, must be replaced by a 
credit system based on well ordered in- 
formation of permanent record, giving 
facts pertaining to the character, capi- 
tal, history and capacity of a given con- 
cern. The old-fashioned banker who 
boasted that he had a better credit de- 
partment under his hat than most 
bankers had in their files had some jus- 
tification as long as credit problems 
were local. In 1902 it was estimated 
that out of 250 banks whose volume of 
business entitled them to be called large, 
less than one-tenth had credit depart- 
ments. The organization of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association in 1895 
and later, the National Association of 
Credit Men, formed in 1896, heralded 
the advent of men engaged in a new pro- 
fession, and now there is hardly an in- 
stitution in the country which does not 
number among its staff someone who 
pays special attention to the credit 
standing of the institution’s customers 
and keeps written information thereon. 
From 1895 to the close of the nineteenth 
century, the various associations, bank- 
ers and others, adopted resolutions to 
request their borrowers for a written 
statement of their assets and liabilities 
over an official signature. The justifica- 
tion for this new requirement may be 
borne out by an incident which hap- 
pened in 1896 and in which it is re- 
lated that the head of one of the large 
mercantile houses had a man imprisoned 
for deceiving him in regard to his finan- 
cial affairs, with the surprising result 
that several parties on the verge of 
making assignment to him paid up and 
squared accounts immediately. Thus 
we have reached the point where an- 
alyzation of statements is a very im- 
portant function of credit departments. 
Standard forms which divide the assets 
and liabilities into more intelligent 
classifications have been adopted by the 
American Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Credit today actually takes the place 


of money and therefore the creation of 


it should be guarded most carefully by 
those having the matter in charge. 
Perhaps this statement, unless ex- 
plained, will give a false impression. 
When we say credit actually takes the 
place of money, we mean credit which 
is certain of being paid. If the reser- 
voir of credit becomes too full from 
over-expansion, it will naturally over- 
flow and if the walls surrounding the 
rest of it are not strong, the whole sys- 
tem may break through and fall to the 
valley beneath. Let us justify this 
theory by considering for a moment the 
effect of credit on prices. Some people 
argue that prices are not influenced by 
credit and that only the supply of and 
demand for standard money determines 
the general level of prices, and as credit 
transactions are based on this price 
level, the credit instruments arising 
from such transactions are finally 
liquidated without having influenced 
prices at all. There are other people 
who maintain that credit influences 
prices as much as money does in view of 
its function as purchasing power. To 
argue against the first theory we can 
suppose that a merchant sells a bill of 
goods to a customer with a provision 
for sixty days time allowance in the 
payment of it. The merchant, not hav- 
ing ready funds himself and wishing to 
keep his counters full, goes to his bank 
and borrows an almost equal amount as 
is owed to him with which he proceeds 
to bid for new goods against his com- 
petitor. They both having borrowed a 
line of credit from their banks and there 
being a demand for this particular kind 
of goods, the price will naturally be 
affected. It is true that the credit 
granted by the bank runs only for a 
period of time when it should be 
liquidated by the payment of money, 
but as is more often the case, it is 
usually paid by an _ offset credit. 
especially through our highly developed 
clearing-house system. In the foregoing 
we stated that credit which is certain 
of being paid has exactly the same value 
as gold itself. This may be borne out 
by the example of two persons, one with 
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a high credit standing and another with 
cash, who are going to bid for some 
goods which has been put up for sale. 
The price of these goods will be affected 
quite the same by both of these in- 
dividuals. The effect of credit upon 
prices has been demonstrated very 
clearly in the period we have just 
passed through. During the war when 
the governments of the various nations 
issued their bonds and other promises 
to pay in the future for the immediate 
use of funds necessary in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and the public in their 
commercial transaction issued larger 
amounts of credit to their customers and 
in turn borrowed more heavily from 
the banks which through the institution 
in 1913 of the Federal Reserve System, 
were enabled to further increase their 
credit accommodations by borrowing 
at the Federal Reserve Bank, and to- 
gether with the shortage of labor which 
resulted in concerns out-bidding each 
other in meeting the demands of the 
worker, there was an immediate increase 
in the general price level, and when 
the highest point was reached in the 
latter part of 1918 and the early part 
of 1919, the relation of credit to prices 
could readily be noted. 

During the past year or two, when it 
was found wise and necessary that the 
banks reduce the amount of credit upon 
their books by discouraging renewals of 
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those transactions that matured and in 
any event to call for partial payments, 
the effect of the liquidation immediately 
exercised an influence on prices, which 
came tumbling down in many commodi- 
ties and as is usual in such cases, was 
not void of serious effects. Many of 
the banks have felt these effects and it 
was only those bankers who scrutinized 
the statements of their customers with 
special attention to the item marked 
“inventory” and its relation to normal 
prices, who could look with satisfaction 
upon the results of their judgment. 
Business people too, as well as bankers, 
are awakening to the importance of the 
exercise of care in granting credit. 
Bankers who had the courage to decline 
a line of credit to a company during 
the period of falling prices, even though 
the company had the highest credit 
standing, often did their customer the 
greatest service, as otherwise the cus- 
tomer might have found himself in a 
position where he would have been un- 
able to pay his obligations and with a 
large inventory on hand which had been 
purchased with the credit granted by 
the bank. A word of caution as to the 
use of credit should not be amiss as it 
has been most clearly demonstrated that 
prices rise and fall in response to the 
increased or lessened credit demand for 
goods. The banker should ever guard 
against over-expansion and speculation. 
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terness. 


[? is a common saying that in America a young 

man has ten chances to one of becoming a mil- 
That may be true, but for heaven’s sake 
let him find it out for himself. 
have been poisoned by this teaching of easy riches, 
and strikes have never been marked by greater bit- 
There may be such a thing as failure in 
success, and the truth of the Bible saying, “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it” has been again 
and again enforced.—Agnes Repplier. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Epiror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: I would appreciate 
hearing from you as to your opinion of 
the practice of selling open accounts to 
the so-called discount companies. To 
what extent should this effect the bank 
line of the companies selling their ac- 
counts? Personally I have always been 
under the impression that selling open 
accounts is a sign of weakness, and if 
any of our customers used this method 
of financing, I immediately reduced 
their line of credit, and in ost in- 
stances, would discontinue the credit en- 
tirely. I recently discussed this ques- 
tion with the manager of a discount com- 
pany, and he takes the stand that the 
discounting of open accounts should not 
in any way effect the credit standing 
of the company selling the accounts, in- 
asmuch as the book accounts are re- 
placed by the cash proceeds of the sale, 
and the company is in reality placed 
in a stronger position on account of 
having available cash, instead of open 
book accounts. How would you answer 
this argument? I assure you that any 
light that you may throw on this entire 
subject will be very much appre- 


ciateal—_W. M. H. 


ANSWER: ‘This question offers a very 
interesting subject for discussion. Bankers 
at the present time generally feel that a 
company should not sell its accounts re- 
ceivable and borrow on its single name 
paper at the same time. They argue that a 
business house should either finance itself 
one way or the other; if it prefers to pay 
the higher discount charge of the credit 
company, that is entirely up to the concern 
in question; but then it should not expect 
the bank to continue extending accommo- 


dation on its single name obligation when 
the credit company is secured by one of the 
concern’s most liquid assets, its accounts 
receivable. The credit company, on the 
other hand, presents some very interesting 
arguments in refutation of this, which are 
certainly worthy of serious consideration 
and study. They claim that the selling of 
accounts receivable differs practically not 
at all from the discounting of notes re- 
ceivable or trade acceptances, which prac- 
tice is in use generally among banks 
throughout the country; and that if the 
latter practice is not considered bad finance 
there is no reason why the former should be 
frowned upon. They further claim that 
their charges are not excessive, that the 
selling of accounts receivable simply sub- 
stitutes a more liquid asset, cash, in their 
place and that the net worth of the com- 
pany is not in any way changed by the pro- 
cedure. It is quite evident that there are 
two sides to the question and that there is 
a considerable amount of misinformation 
current generally on the subject. It is 
therefore only fair to discuss the matter 
fully from both viewpoints, without being 
influenced by prior bias or prejudice. 

In taking up the subject it is first neces- 
sary to explain the actual conditions and 
terms under which accounts receivable are 
generally sold by a trade house to a credit 
company. The methods which we discuss 
here are those in use by one of the largest 
and most reputable credit companies in the 
country. 

When accounts receivable are assigned to 
a credit company, the latter usually ad- 
vances about seventy-seven per cent. cash 
to the concern owning the accounts. The 
credit company also sets aside a_ reserve 
from the accounts sufficient to cover its 
charges, which generally amount to about 
three per cent., although it may be higher or 
lower, according to the degree of collect- 
ibility of the accounts and the consequent 
length of time they are liable to be out- 
standing. The remaining twenty per cent 
of accounts receivable are assigned to the 
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credit company, on the same basis as the 
first eighty per cent., serving simply as a 
margin in case the eighty per cent. cannot 
be collected. The usual charge made by the 
credit company for its services amounts to 
one twenty-fifth of one per cent. per day 
on the face amount of each account from 
date of purchase by the credit company to 
date of payment to the credit company, plus 
a flat charge of $5 per $1000 only on the 
first $100,000 of accounts purchased during 
any twelve successive months with no obli- 
gation from a concern as to either time or 
volume of business. In accepting as col- 
lateral the assigned accounts receivable, the 
credit company generally requires that the 
first eighty per cent. of these be rated as 
first or second credit in Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s, but makes no particular specifica- 
tions as to the marginal twenty per cent. 

From the above it can be seen that when 
a concern sells $100,000 in accounts re- 
ceivable, its books give effect to the follow- 
ing changes: 


Cash ; Oe . 987 7,000 
Three per cent. reserve to cover 

credit company’s charges ................... 3,000 
Accounts receivable (pledged).............. 20,000 


There also exists, of course, a contingent 
liability for $80,000, as the concern in ques- 
tion is liable for that amount in case the 
accounts can not be collected. 

Collection of the accounts receivable 
pledged may be made either directly by the 
credit company under what is known as the 
“Notification” plan, or by the concern itself 
under what is called the “Non-Notification” 
plan. Under the former plan the original 
invoices are sent direct to the debtors, with 
notice thereon of the assignment and in- 
structions that payment must be made direct 
to the credit company. Under the non- 
notification plan, which is the one generally 
in use among credit companies, no notice 
of the assignment of the accounts is made 
on the invoices sent to the debtors and the 
concern originally owning the accounts is 
allowed to collect them in the usual way, 
although it is required to deposit all remit- 
tances received in payment of the accounts 
with the credit company instead of with its 
hank. 

In condemning the practice of hypothe- 
cating accounts receivable, bankers generally 
feel that strong business houses do not have 
to employ this method of financing, and that 
weik concerns can not afford it. They 
irgue that if a company is sound financially 
and presents a good statement, there is no 
reason why it should go to a credit company 
ind sell its accounts receivable, when it can 
horrow money from its own bank at a 


cheaper rate on its single name paper. They 
claim that a weak company had better be 
nursed along by bankers who understand 
theroughly its financial condition rather than 
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allow its financing to be entrusted to the 
care of the officials of a credit company, 
who require large fees for their services and 
perhaps are not in a position to offer as 
competent advice as the officials of the local 
banking institution. 

As to the matter of a trade house bor- 
rowing money from its bank on its single 
name paper, and at the same time obtaining 
additional funds from a credit company 
through the hypothecation of accounts re- 
ceivable, bankers are generally quite posi- 
tive in their condemnation of this practice. 
They feel that by such action the mercan- 
tile house places itself in the position of 
asking the bank to loan it on an unsecured 
basis while the credit company is receiving 
the security of one of the concern’s most 
liquid assets, its accounts receivable. The 
credit company in case of bankruptcy is a 
preferred creditor on the receivables 
pledged, whereas the bank is simply one of 
the general creditors. 

From the point of view of sound finance, 
bankers argue that borrowing both agaist 
receivables and on single name paper is an 
indication of over-trading and is consequent- 
ly bad practice. It is a generally accepted 
theory of banking that a business organiza- 
tion should be able to finance without aid its 
merchandise requirements, but is entitled to 
single name banking accommodation in order 
to carry its receivables. Theoretically, then, 
when accommodation on a secured basis in 
addition to that obtained on straight paper 
is required, there is something wreng in the 
concern’s financial system and the remedy 
should be sought in the reduction of general 
selling and merchandising expenses, or by 
the acquirement of additional permanent 
capital, rather than in the seeking of new 
avenues for borrowing. 

Bankers very often decline to loan com- 
panies which are selling their accounts 
purely because of the general prejudice felt 
in banking circles against concerns making 
use of this method of financing. Mercan- 
tile houses which hypothecate their accounts 
have sometimes been proven to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy, or to have obtained the 
additional money for fraudulent or specula- 
tive purposes, with the result that bankers 
are inclined to distrust instinctively the 
dealings of companies which follow this 
practice. 

In meeting the above arguments and pre- 
senting their own case, credit companies 
offer some interesting facts for considera- 
tion. They state that the present feeling 
among bankers against companies which 
sell their accounts receivable is largely based 
on prejudice and is merely an example of 
the time-worn condemnation among bankers 
of any method of financing which is new and 
which does not follow the accepted customs 
of the past, even though modern methods 
may necessitate the introduction of new 
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practices. They call the banker’s attention 
to the fact that fifty years ago, when note 
brokers first began to sell paper on the 
open market, many banks refused to make 
loans on single name paper to any house 
allowing its notes to be handled by a broker. 
This was then considered bad practice and 
the banker condemned it just as he is now 
condemning the practice of selling accounts 
receivable. Yet custom has gradually 
changed the banker’s viewpoint and today 
many of the strongest houses in the country 
sell their notes in the open market through 
commercial paper brokers, with the complete 
approval of bankers generally as to the 
soundness of this method of finance. 

Credit companies state that a trade ac- 
ceptance or a note receivable is nothing 
more than an open account closed; that 
banks generally countenance the practice of 
discounting trade acceptances or notes re- 
ceivable, and that therefore their con- 
demning the practice of borrowing against 
accounts receivable is in itself an anomaly. 
If the former practice is legitimate then 
no sound argument can be advanced against 
the latter. If it is overtrading to borrow 
on both single name paper and against ac- 
counts receivable, then it is overtrading to 
borrow on both single name paper and 
against notes receivable or trade accept- 
ances. All the so-called “evils” of one apply 
with equal force to the other. 

Credit companies state that the selling 
of accounts receivable does not alter the net 
worth of a company or affect the liquidity 
of its statement; that it actually makes the 
statement more loanable in that it substitutes 
for almost eighty per cent. of the accounts 
receivable, cash, and leaves the remainder of 
the receivables as they were, subject only to 
prior claim by the credit company in case 
the eighty per cent. can not be collected. 
If any of these receivables can not be col- 
lected under this plan, they also could not 
have been collected under the old plan, so 
that they would be equally valueless in either 
case. As soon as the credit company re- 
ceives from the collection of accounts the 
amount of $77,000 to cover the cash which 
it has advanced and the $3000 which has 
been deemed a sufficient reserve to cover its 
own charges, the concern originally owning 
the accounts will be paid the money accruing 
from the remaining receivables directly as 
they are collected. 

Regarding the banker's accusation that 
the sale of open accounts is sometimes used 
to obtain money for fraudulent purposes 
against unsecured creditors, the credit com- 
panies claim that their own experience with 
thousands of accounts proves exactly the 
contrary. ‘They state that funds obtained 
through the sale of accounts receivable have 
almost never been used to commit frauds 
against unsecured creditors, although they 
have frequently been used to the detriment 


of the credit companies themselves, in that 
funds so obtained are almost always used to 
pay off debts to unsecured creditors, with 
the result that, if the receivables pledged do 
not provide sufficient security, the credit 
company is left the loser by the transac- 
tion. 

In reply to the banker’s argument that a 
business house is beginning to overtrade 
when it borrows against its receivables, the 
credit company asks this question: Can a 
company ever overtrade if it sells eighty per 
cent. of its merchandise for cash? This, 
according to the credit companies, is literally 
what they enable a concern to do. They 
also add that by enabling the company to 
take advantage of all discounts offered in 
the trade, (because of the ready cash avail- 
able through the sale of accounts) the con- 
cern is able to offset considerably the fees 
paid to the credit company. 

In considering further this charge of over- 
trading the credit company presents this 
proposition to the banker: Let us assume 
that a mercantile house is in a line of busi- 
ness which necessitates long selling terms, 
such as sixty or ninety days and that its 
statement consequently shows a rather large 
item of accounts receivable; let us also as- 
sume that its bank is extending it a reason- 
able line of accommodation on its straight 
paper. Now suppose that this company 
were able, for sake of argument, to change 
its selling terms to eighty per cent. cash 
against shipping documents. Would the 
bank be justified in withdrawing its line of 
credit to this company? What possible ar- 
gument could be advanced to support such 
a notion? Yet when a company is able to 
receive eighty per cent. cash for its accounts 
receivable, and the balance as soon as col- 
lected, by selling them to a credit company, 
is not practically an analogous case pre- 
sented? The only essential difference is 
the contingent liability or risk of loss on 
such accounts, whch according to credit com- 
panies is usually less than one per cent. of 
the sales. 

Credit companies claim that their charges 
are not excessive. They point out that in 
most lines of business it is the custom to 
offer trade debtors discounts for cash and 
that selling terms such as 2%/10/net 30, 
2%/10/net 60, 3%/10/net 70, etec., etc., are 
common in practically every industry. The 
charges of the credit company are about 
equal to or less than these discounts, and the 
argument is thus advanced that it can not 
make any possible difference to a concern 
whether the credit company or the con- 
cern’s customers discount their bills. The 
credit company’s charge on accounts dis- 
counted in ten days is practically nominal, 
so that the customers who do not discount 
their bills or pay spot cash really pay the 
charges anyway. 

In the above discussion we have en- 
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deavored to present fairly both sides of the 
juestion at issue. The specific question asked 
by W. M. H. is whether a company, selling 
its accounts receivable, is not in reality 
placed in a stronger position financially on 
account of having available cash in its pos- 
session instead of open book accounts. Our 
answer to this is that, as far as_ its 
immediate ability to pay off its obligations 
is concerned, it is in a stronger position. 
Cash is the medium used to pay debts, and 
any move on the part of a concern which 
increases its cash position increases propor- 
tionately its immediate ability to meet its 
obligations. However, in order to tem- 
porarily secure this loan of $77,000 in cash 
the subject concern had definitely pledged 
$100,000 of its accounts receivable. The 
credit company has thus become a_pre- 
ferred creditor against this amount and has 
appropriated a portion of the concern’s most 
liquid assets as security for its loan, 
whereas the bank is asked to extend accom- 
modation on an entirely unsecured _ basis. 
Moreover the company’s quick assets, 
viewed from the standpoint of the banker, 
have been reduced from $100,000 to $77,000. 
We must also take into consideration an- 
other factor that enters into the discussion: 
How long will this $77,000 remain cash and 
for what purpose will it be used? It is 
quite possible that the concern in question 
may have sold its receivables in order to 


take advantage of some sudden apparently 


favorable opportunity to speculate in mer- 
chandise, which puts the company in the 
position of now having a smaller portion of 
a slower asset in its possession, whereas it 
formerly had $100,000 in accounts. This ar- 
gument of course assumes that the com- 
pany in question is selling its accounts in 
order to speculate with the cash obtained, 
which is perhaps an unwarranted assump- 
tion. Nevertheless, bankers generally feel 
that concerns attempting to obtain addi- 
tional funds through the sale of accounts 
receivable very often do so in order to 
speculate, or at least with no conservative 
end in view. 

Personally the editor is inclined to agree 
with the credit companies that there is no 
actual difference in the practices of dis- 
counting trade acceptances or notes re- 
ceivable, and of selling accounts receivable. 
Mest of the evils of the one may be applied 
with like force to the other. The salient 
point to be kept in mind, however, is that 
both practices constitute overtrading, and 
that neither (at least theoretically in the 
ina jority of cases) is justified. The banker 
is willing to go along with the former prac- 
tice however, where he will not condone the 
I r, for the very good reason that he has 
th entire situation in his own hands and is 

elf regulating both the amount of ac- 

inces to be discounted as well as the 
nt of accommodation to be granted on 
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single name paper; thus he is the sole and 
final controller of the concern’s ability to 
“overtrade”. On the other hand, when a 
company sells its accounts receivable it 
places this portion of its borrowing in en- 
tirely outside hands over which the bank 
has no control; therefore the banker does 
not care to continue extending a line of 
credit on the concern’s single name paper. 
Perhaps the time will come when banks and 
credit companies will understand each 
other’s methods so well that they will be 
able to coéperate together in such matters, 
just as the banks coéperate with one an- 
other today in handling various mutual ac- 
counts. When that time does come it is 
quite possible that credit companies will be 
looked upon in the same light as commercial 
paper houses are at the present time. 

We do not feel, however, that this time 
is here yet and we are inclined to look with 
disfavor on the practice of borrowing on 
single name paper and sellings accounts re- 
ceivable at the same time. We believe that 
the vast majority of concerns today which 
sell their accounts receivable are too weak 
financially to secure accommodation on any 
other basis. We do not believe that any of 
the leading credit companies would be will- 
ing to extend accommodation to a majority 
of their own customers on anything but a 
secured basis. Why, then, should they ask 
that banks make unsecured loans? If a 
mercantile house is able to finance its busi- 
ness profitably by selling its accounts receiv- 
able and if it does not conceal this fact 
from its various creditors, there is nothing 
that can be objected to in this method of 
finance from an outsider’s point of view. 
Undoubtedly credit companies have built up 
to a sound financial position various con- 
cerns which, when they first applied for 
credit, were unable to secure it from banks 
on single name paper. Is it not a fact, 
nevertheless, that when the majority of these 
concerns arrive in  a_ sound position 
financially they abandon the credit com- 
panies and turn to their banks for financing, 
where they are able to borrow on single 
name paper at more moderate 
charges? 


discount 


QUESTION: In the statement of a 
finishing plant, should the copper rolls, 
at metal value, be carried as part of 
the fixed assets or should they be in- 
cluded in the quick assets? Would it 
be correct to include these in inventory 
under any conditions? In the case of 
a publishing house, these same ques- 
tions apply to the type at metal value. 
How should they be handled?—H. L. 

ANSWER: This question brings up a 
distinction that is occasionally made between 
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“current” assets and “quick” assets. Or- 
dinarily these two terms are used inter- 
changeably among bankers, as meaning one 
and the same thing. If a distinction is 
made, however, it permits of our defining 
liquid assets more accurately than would 
ordinarily be possible, and in this case we 
therefore will call attention to this distinc- 
tion. 

“Current” assets are the liquid assets of 
a going concern, those which will be turned 
into cash in the ordinary turnover of busi- 
ness, such as cash, accounts receivable, mer- 
chandise, etc. Raw material is purchased 
and made up into the finished product, and 
when sold, receivables and cash take its 
place. A bank loan is made in anticipation 
of the proceeds of such current business 
transactions. “Quick” assets, however, are 
the liquid assets of a concern which, although 
not actually used in the turnover of the 
business, are nevertheless quick in nature 
and could be readily liquidated if necessary. 
Such items include high grade stocks and 
bonds enjoying an active market, cash sur- 
render values of life insurance policies, and 
similar assets. 

Copper rolls at metal value can of course 
be readily disposed of at the melting price 
of scrap copper. Since a finishing plant 
would have to shut down or liquidate its 
business, however, if it were to dispose of 
these rolls, it is quite obvious that they 
cannot be termed “current” assets. They 
may be classed, on the other hand, as “quick” 
assets. In view of the fact, however, that 
bank statement or comparison forms do not 
distinguish between “current” and “quick” 
assets, copper rolls ordinarily should be car- 
ried as part of the fixed assets of a concern, 
i. e. as slow. 

Copper rolls in reality are an_ essential 
part of a company’s machinery and usually 
have quite a long life. When a pattern im- 
printed on a copper roll becomes obsolete, 
the roll is not discarded or sold, but is 
merely shaved and a new pattern put on in 
place of the old. This process can be re- 
peated a number of times, and where pat- 
terns do not become obsolete quickly, rolls 
have been known to last as long as thirty 
years; ordinarily, of course, they do not last 
as long as this, but are usually good for a 
number of years. The only case in which 
copper rolls could be included in a con- 
cern’s inventory as a “current” asset is 
where there happens to be a certain amount 
of these rolls that have been discarded and 
which are to be sold as scrap copper. In 
such a case this lot of rolls could be set 
aside on the company’s statement from the 
live rolls in use in the business, and carried 
as a “current” asset at their metal value. 

The above answer also applies to the item 
of type appearing on the statement of a 
publishing house. This is a “quick” asset 


if carried at metal value, but in view of the 
fact that bank statement or comparison 
forms do not distinguish between “current” 
and “quick” assets, it should be carried as 
part of the company’s fixed assets, i. e. as 
slow. 
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No Promotion Fees Allowed in 
National Bank Organizations 


HE Comptroller of the Currency 
will refuse to approve any appli- 
cation for the organization of a national 
bank that contemplates or provides for 
any promotion fees, and the Comptrol- 
ler will not approve or permit the open- 
ing or starting of any bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, organized under the 
laws of any State of the United States, 
that sets apart or applies any part of 
the money collected from subscribers 
for the payment of promoters’ fees, for 
the sale of stock, or for service in start- 
ing and opening any such bank, whether 
the same is provided for by contract 
with proposed bank, or by contract with 
the subscribers to the stock of the pro- 
posed bank. 

The organization division of this 
bureau is ordered and directed to see 
that the foregoing regulation is rigidly 
enforced. 

The chief national bank examiners of 
the various Federal Reserve Districts 
will before the opening of any new 
bank in their respective districts or 
within the District of Columbia attend 
in person, or have a competent bank 
examiner present to see that this regula- 
tion is strictly complied with before said 
bank shall be permitted to open for 
business and thereafter to see that no 
promotion fee shall be paid from the 
resources of the bank. 

This order shall be in force and ef- 
fect from and after this date and shall 
apply to all pending applications for 
national banks and all State banks in 
the District of Columbia requiring the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency before opening for business. 
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The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(To be occupied exclusively by the Bank) 


The service rendered by the Weary and 
Alford Company includes the design and 
layout of the entire building and banking 
quarters, with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Liable in Sending Bonds 
by Unregistered Mail 
Citizens National Bank of Jasper v. Ratcliff 


& Lanier, Court of Appeals of Texas. 
238 S. W. Rep. 362. 


HERE bonds are delivered to a 

bank for the purpose of sale 

and the bank, in carrying out 
its instructions, sends the bonds to an- 
other place, it should be careful to regis- 
ter the letter in which they are sent. 

In this case, the plaintiffs delivered 
two $500 Liberty bonds to the defend- 
ant bank for sale. The cashier of the 
bank delivered a letter containing the 
bonds to an employee of the bank, with 
instructions to take the letter to the 
post-office and have it registered. Ar- 
riving at the post-office, the employee 
found the registry window closed. She 
placed the required amount of postage 
for registry upon the envelope and de- 
posited the letter in the post-office, ex- 
pecting the postmaster would register 
the letter and send a registry receipt 
to the bank. This was in accordance 
with a custom usually followed by the 
bank where mail was delivered at the 
post-office too late for registry. In this 
instance, however, the postmaster neg- 
lected to register the letter and the 
bonds were lost in the mail. It was held 
that the bank was liable for the amount 
of the loss. 


OPINION 


Suit by Ratcliff & Lanier against the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Jasper and 
another judgment for plaintiffs against 
named defendant and named defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

HIGHTOWER, C. J.—The appel- 

s, Ratcliff & Lanier, a mercantile co- 

rtnership composed of B. S. Ratcliff 

| T. B. Lanier, filed this suit in the 
trict court of Jasper county against 
pellant, Citizens’ National Bank, of 

t place, and John H. Seale, Sr., who 

ie cashier of said bank, seeking to 


recover the value of two Liberty bonds 
issued by the National Government, and 
being of the class known as the fourth 
loan issue, and each bond being for the 
amount of $500, and made payable to 
bearer. There are two counts in the 
plaintiff's petition, the first claiming li- 
ability against defendants as for con- 
version of said bonds, and second, alleg- 
ing that, in the event it should be de- 
termined upon trial that the bonds were 
not converted, then both the bank and 
Seale were liable as bailees to the 
plaintiffs for the value of said bonds, in 
consequence of negligence on their part 
which resulted in the loss of the bonds. 

The defendants filed a joint answer, 
consisting of general demurrer and gen- 
eral denial, and the bank pleaded 
specially that the transaction between 
the parties made the basis of this suit 
was, so far as the bank is concerned, 
ultra vires, and that therefore no liabil- 
ity upon either count of the petition 
could be established against the bank. 

The facts upon which the judgment 
rests are wholly without dispute, and 
the only issue submitted for the jury’s 
consideration was as to the value of the 
bonds. 

On February 27, 1920, appellees 
were the owners of the above-mentioned 
bonds, and for some time prior to that 
date kept them in a safety deposit box 
in appellant bank, to which appellees 
had free access, and over which they 
exercised complete control. On the day 
mentioned, Mr. Lanier of the firm went 
to the bank and took the bonds from 
the safety deposit box and turned them 
over to John H. Seale, in his capacity 
as cashier of the bank, with the request 
that the bank sell the bonds for appel- 
lees upon the best terms obtainable, and 
deposit the proceeds in the bank to the 
credit of the appellees. At that time 
appellees were regular customers of the 
bank, and regularly carried a deposit 
in the bank, and the bank was engaged 
in the regular banking business under 
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the banking laws of the United States. 
The bank was not in the market for pur- 
chasing such bonds, but Mr. Seale tes- 
tified that the bank for some time had 
been handling such bonds for its cus- 
tomers in general, when requested to do 
so, and making sales of them where it 
could, and would deposit the proceeds in 
the bank to the credit of its customers. 
As to this particular transaction, Mr. 
Seale testified, substantially, that he 
told Mr. Lanier that the bank would 
send these two bonds to its correspond- 
ent bank at Houston, the First National 
Bank of Houston, with instructions to 
sell the same upon the best terms ob- 
tainable, and that, when such sale 
should be made and the proceeds re- 
ceived, the same would be deposited in 
the bank and the appellees credited 
therewith. Mr. Lanier testified that he 
did not remember whether Mr. Seale 
made any statement to him as to where 
or to whom the bonds would be shipped 
for sale, but that he did understand 
that they were to be sold by the bank 
as stated, and the proceeds deposited to 
the credit of his firm in the bank. 

At the time of this transaction be- 
tween Mr. Seale and Mr. Lanier, there 
was employed as bookkeeper and sten- 
ographer in the bank a young lady, Miss 
Henderson, about twenty years of age, 
and on the same day of the transaction 
between the parties, Mr. Seale, acting 
for the bank, dictated a letter to the 
First National Bank of Houston, in 
which he stated that he was inclosing 
the two bonds mentioned, and requested 
the Houston bank to make a sale of the 
bonds for the best market value, and to 
credit the account of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Jasper with such pro- 
ceeds on the books of the Houston bank. 
Mr. Seale testified, and there is no dis- 
pute on the point, that he was careful 
to instruct Miss Henderson to register 
the letter in the post-office at Jasper be- 
fore placing it in the mail. The young 
lady, Miss Henderson, testified by 
deposition, and stated, substantially, 
that she wrote the letter as dictated by 
Mr. Seale, and placed it, together with 
the bonds, in an envelope, and took it 
to the post-office at Jasper on the same 


day, with the intention of having the 
same put in the registered mail and tak- 
ing a receipt therefor; that the en- 
velope was sufficiently stamped for reg- 
istration and marked as a registered 
package before it left the bank’s office, 
but that when she got to the post-office 
she found the registry window closed, 
and in keeping with the custom of the 
bank under such circumstances, she 
placed the envelope in the post-office 
box without taking any registry receipt 
therefor. She testified that on numerous 
occasions prior to this she had so de- 
posited packages intended to be regis- 
tered in the post-office, and that usually 
the postmaster at Jasper would issue a 
registry receipt to the bank and place 
it in the bank’s mail box, and that with 
the next incoming mail to the bank the 
bank would receive such registry re- 
ceipt. On this occasion, however, the 
testimony is undisputed to the effect 
that the post-office at Jasper did not 
issue any registry receipt for this mail 
package, and, when this was discovered 
a day or two later, appellant instituted 
an inquiry about the matter, and learned 
from the post-office employees that such 
registry receipt had not been issued, 
and on not hearing from the Houston 
bank within the expected time relative 
to these bonds, appellant instituted an 
active inquiry, with a view to locating 
them. The Houston bank denied re- 
ceiving the bonds at all, or any letter 
concerning them, and after long and 
persistent inquiry and efforts to find 
these bonds or some trace of them ap- 
pellant was unable to do so, and the 
bonds were never returned to appellees, 
and the appellant refused to credit ap- 
pellees with the value thereof, as was 
agreed. This refusal on the part of the 
appellant to return the bonds or account 
to appellees for their value resulted in 
this suit. 

The only issue submitted for the 
jury’s consideration was as follows: 


“Was the defendant the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, its cashier or employees, 
negligent in preparing for transmission 
and transmitting to the First National 
Bank of Houston the bonds described 
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in plaintiff’s petition? You will answer 
this question Yes or No, as you find the 
fact to be.” 


To this issue the jury answered in 
the affirmative. In connection with the 
issue and as guiding the jury in its de- 
termination, the court defined negligence 
as follows: 


“Negligence consists in doing some- 
thing or omitting to do something which 
a person of ordinary care and prudence 
would not have done or would not have 
omitted to do under like or similar cir- 
cumstances.” 


The court instructed the jury further 
that the burden of proof was upon the 
plaintiffs to establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence negligence on the 
part of the bank as claimed. 

Upon the verdict of the jury, the 
court rendered judgment in favor of 
appellees against the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Jasper for the sum of $933.44, 
with interest on that amount from the 
28th day of February, 1920, at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum. There 
is no contention as to the amount of the 
judgment, because in rendering judg- 
ment upon the jury’s verdict the court 
based the amount of the judgment upon 
the value of the bonds at the time of 
their loss, as shown by the testimony of 
Mr. Seale himself. As to the defendant 
Seale individually, the judgment was 
in his favor, and the undisputed proof 
shows that he acted in the transaction 
solely as the cashier and agent of the 
bank, and not in his individual capacity. 
Appellant, the bank, filed its motion for 
a new trial, which was overruled, and 
the case comes here on five assignments 
of error. 

The first four of these assignments 
relate to the same contention made by 
a pellant, both below and here, which 
is. in substance, that the undisputed 
«idence in this case showed that the 
( tizens’ National Bank, appellant, was 
ly a gratuitous bailee in its con- 
‘t to sell the two bonds for appellee, 

that, being wholly a gratuitous 
ce, there could be no liability against 
ellant in the absence of proof of 


} 
| 


gross negligence or bad faith in its part 
in handling these bonds. If counsel for 
appellant were correct in their conten- 
tion that appellant, under the facts of 
this case, was a gratuitous bailee in 
handling these bonds, they would also 
be correct in their contention, accord- 
ing to the weight of authority as we 
find it, that no liability could be es- 
tablished against appellant in the ab- 
sence of proof of gross negligence or 
bad faith. This seems to be the gen- 
eral rule. 3 Am. & Eng. Enc. of 
Law (2d Ed.) 745. This rule seems 
to have been adopted by the Supreme 
Court of this state at an early date, as 
shown by the decision in Fulton v. Alex- 
ander, 21 Tex. 148. See, also, Texas 
Central Railway Co. v. Flanary (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 50 S. W. 726. But it is also 
well established as a general rule that 
where the bailment is for mutual bene- 
fit of the parties to the transaction, 
whatever may be the nature of the ben- 
efit to the bailee, the bailment is not 
gratuitous, and in such case the bailee is 
held to the exercise of ordinary care. 
In other words, where the bailment is 
for mutual benefit of the parties, the 
bailee must be responsible for breach if 
only ordinary negligence be shown. 5 
Cyc. 184. The author cites in support 
of this rule authorities from practically 
every state in the Union. 

Counsel for appellant, upon trial of 
the case, requested the trial judge to 
submit to the jury the issue as to 
whether appellant, upon the facts of 
this case, was guilty of gross negligence 
in failing to register the letter to the 
Houston bank containing these bonds; 
this request being made in keeping with 
appellant’s contention that the bailment 
in this case was wholly gratuitous on 
its part, and was for the sole benefit 
of the appellees. The court refused to 
submit such issue for the jury’s answer, 
and it is our conclusion that there was 
no error in this action. While Mr. 
Seale testified that the bank was to re- 
ceive no commission on the sale of these 
bonds, nor any other compensation in 
the way of money for the bank’s trouble 
and time in making the sale for appel- 
lees, and while this testimony on his 
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part is wholly uncontradicted, yet he 
further very frankly admitted that the 
appellees were regular customers of the 
bank at the time of this transaction, and 
carried a regular deposit there, and that 
it was the intention between the parties 
at the time of the transaction that, when 
the proceeds of the bonds should be 
received, they would be deposited with 
appellant. and that the bank expected 
to have, and would have had, the bene- 
fit of such deposit without the payment 
of any interest by the bank thereon, 
and that such deposit would have re- 
mained with the bank until checked out 
by appellees in the usual course of a 
banking business. Of course, Mr. 
Seale was unable to say how long the 
bank would have had the benefit of this 
deposit and use of the money without 
interest, but it certainly cannot be con- 
sistently held that a banking institution 
receives no benefit from a deposit of 
money by its customers, and especially 
where such deposits draw no interest in 
favor of the customer. On the con- 
trary, it is probably true that large 
financial benefits are derived by bank- 
ing institutions from such deposits. The 
fact that it could not be said how long 
such deposit may remain with the bank 
or in what amounts it would be checked 
out cannot, we think, have the effect to 
deny that the bank receives no financial 
benefit from such deposit. A great 
array of authorities is cited by the ener- 
getic and able counsel for appellant, 
supporting their proposition that a 
gratuitous bailee cannot be held liable 
for loss or damage in the absence of a 
showing of gross negligence or bad 
faith, and we have read many of such 
authorities, but none of them go so far 
as to hold that a banking institution is 
a gratuitous bailee upon facts parallel 
to those in this record. We, therefore, 
conclude that counsel for appellant are 
wrong in their contention that the ap- 
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pellees in this case were not entitled to 
recover for ordinary negligence 
shown, but only upon a showing of gross 
negligence or bad faith, and therefore 
we hold that the court was not in error 
in its refusal to submit the issues of 
gross negligence to the jury. 

The claimed negligence was based 
upon the failure on the part of the bank 
and its employees to register in the 
usual way and take a receipt for the 
letter containing these bonds, and the 
judgment is based upon the finding of 
the jury that such failure on the part 
of appellant and its employees was 
negligence, and this verdict of the jury 
finds sufficient support in the evidence 
of Mr. Seale himself. Mr. Seale 
frankly, while a witness on the stand, 
stated that he was careful to instruct 
Miss Henderson to register the letter 
containing these bonds, and stated that 
he knew it was not good business, and 
that it was unsafe to send bonds of this 
character and of such large denomina- 
tion through the open mail, and it is 
very clear from his entire evidence that 
had his instructions been obeyed by 
Miss Henderson, these bonds would 
have been properly registered and a 
receipt taken before being placed in the 
mail. Now, it is, of course, unfortunate 
that the bank has to be responsible for 
this loss to appellees, after its cashier 
had been careful to instruct that these 
bonds should be registered, but under 
the law the bank is responsible for the 
act of Miss Henderson in failing to com- 
ply with Mr. Seale’s instructions, upon 
the finding of the jury that Miss Hen- 
derson’s failure to register the letter 
containing these bonds was negligence, 
and appellees were entitled to the re- 
covery awarded them. 

Finding no error in the record of 
which appellant could justly complain, 
the judgment will be in all things af- 
firmed. It has been so ordered. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 








A Century of Service 


| ee over one hundred years we have 

been identified with the financing of 
important American railroads, industrial 
and public utility corporations, and with 
the issue of domestic and foreign govern- 
ment, state and municipal obligations. In 
this period also we have aided individ- 
uals, institutions and estates in the selec- 
tion of their investments. Our long 
experience both in originating and dis- 
tributing securities is at the service of 
the public. 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 



































-An importer asked 





this question : 


“How can your foreign offices 
help me?” 


"Tuis was THE ANSWER: By 
carrying an interest-bearing 
account with either the London or 
Paris Office of The Equitable, 


you may— 


3 King William St., E.C.4 


Enjoy the advantages of an 
American bank, employing 
American methods, in the 
handling of your foreign busi- 
ness. 

Pay foreign bills by check, thus 
effecting a saving in interest. 
Estimate import costs on a 
definite exchange basis, thus 





eliminating the speculation in- 
volved in meeting obligations 
at a future date. 

Buy exchange to replenish 


your balance when you consid- 
er rates to be most favorable. 


. Establish a valuable local refer- 


ence overseas. 


. Secure first-hand trade and 


credit information. 


. Save yourtraveling representa- 


tives time and trouble through 
the Foreign Travel Service of 
our Paris Office. 


We shall be glad to tell you how The Equitable can be of service in 
the conduct and development of your customers’ overseas business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


LONDON MEXICO CITY PARIS 


48 Calle de Capuchinas 


23 Rue de la Paix 
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Inter-Allied Debts and Reparations” 
Leading British Banker Gives Views on ‘Two of Most Important 
World Problems 


By Frederick C. Goodenough 


Chairman Barclays Bank, Limited, London 


T must, I think, be admitted that 

there is a fundamental difference 

between debts which owe their ex- 
istence to the late war, and other debts 
which were created before the war and 
are still in existence. These pre-war 
debts, whether they were incurred for 
productive purposes and for adding to 
the world’s wealth, or whether they 
represent the residue of debts incurred 
through former wars, have long since 
been merged and there has taken place 
an adjustment of the economic condi- 
tion of the world which enables it to 
bear the interest on pre-war debts and 
to provide for their amortization, where 
such an operation is found to be neces- 
sary or desirable. 

In the case, however, of debts in- 
curred through the late war, no such 
adjustment has yet taken place and the 
object for which the money was raised 
or the debts incurred, was that of de- 
struction. No increase of wealth has 
resulted from them—as happened when 
pre-war debts took the form of capital 
laid out for productive purposes—but 
on the contrary, already existing wealth 
and sources of income, have been largely 
depleted. 

If, therefore,—notwithstanding the 
zreat increase in debt on the one hand 
with no corresponding increase, but 
even a decrease of wealth on the other 

a debtor country is to meet its obliga- 
‘ions and is also to regain its pre-war 

onomic level or even remain at the 

vel of today, the interest and amorti- 
ition of debts can only be provided 

t by vastly greater efforts of produc- 

| than before, that is to say, through 

re strenuous labor aided by improved 
hods and organization. The alterna- 
is a lower standard of living which 
d vary in the case of each country 
rding to the proportion of its debt 
s population and resources. 
ower standard of living would ren- 


der a country less able to buy from 
abroad. 

Any scheme for a general adjustment 
of war debts would need careful consid- 
eration. There may be special circum- 
stances affecting individual countries 
which would call for exceptional treat- 
ment. There may be natural advan- 
tages such as climate, or other condi- 
tions, or specific drawbacks or disad- 
vantages, all of which might have to be 
taken into account and might either 
favor or prejudice one country as com- 
pared with another. Special allowances 
might, for instance, have to be made 
for the ruin and devastation which has 
befallen one country, which others may 
have escaped. This would be especially 
necessary in the case of France. 

No one would argue when considering 
the basis of any possible scheme of ad- 
justment that the debts arising from 
the war should be redistributed over the 
whole world, or even over those coun- 
tries that were immediately concerned in 
the war, with a view to equalizing the 
burden. To do so would involve injustice 
and would weaken the sense of individ- 
ual responsibility and of moral obliga- 
tion. Such a principle would, more- 
over, tend towards making the conse- 
quences of war less deterring in the 
future. 

On the other hand, apart from the 
point of view of humanity, if we admit 
that equality of distribution of war 
debts is impossible, common self-interest 
dictates that the burden to be imposed 
through them upon any particular peo- 
ple, or nation, even upon those who may 
have committed the greatest wrong, 
shall not be greater than they are able 
to bear or such as shall reduce them to a 
too low standard of living. It would 
not be to the advantage of the world 





*Portion of an address recently delivered be- 
fore the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. 
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as a whole that there should be a very 
low standard in any one country, more 
particularly, if the country is possessed 
of few natural resources and is depend- 
ent, therefore, upon its industry and 
exports to provide for the necessaries of 
life and for the payment of its obliga- 
tions. A condition of low wages, pro- 
vided there is not a corresponding re- 
duction in efficiency, might give to a 
country, not only the incentive, but also 
the ability to compete unduly with the 
rest of the world. This would apply 
to all countries dependent upon world 
markets even if they are not themselves 
trading directly with the country where 
the standard of living is reduced as I 
have indicated. It might have the ef- 
fect of diverting trade out of their 
hands because they can no longer com- 
pete and in certain circumstances it 
might even sap the industrial vitality of 
the richer country and add to the indus- 
trial energy and enterprise of the 
poorer. Moreover, the markets gained 
as a result of such an expansion of 
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exports as would be inevitable to the 
payment of a large indemnity, or the re- 
payment of a great war debt, might be 
retained after payment had been made, 
which would mean a more or less per- 
manent loss to the recipients and to 
other exporting countries. 

There is a limit to the extent to which 
the standard of living can be reduced, 
and a country which has to carry a bur- 
den of debt in excess of its capacity. 
will be unable to make revenue and ex- 
penditure meet, with the result that bor- 
rowing will become necessary to make 
good the deficit. Such borrowing might 
take place through external or internal 
loans so long as people can be found 
who are willing to subscribe for them. 
or it might take place through that 
form of borrowing which is the worst 
of all, that is to say, through the in 
crease of paper currency or promises to 
pay, which is in fact, a forced loan from 
the people. 

This would be followed in course of 
time by an automatic readjustment. An 
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unsound currency, through being in- 
creased in volume, will lose its value, 
prices of imported foodstuffs and raw 
materials must then rise, and this would 
be followed by a rise in costs of pro- 
duction and, if this process is carried 
too far, the ability to compete would be 
lost and bankruptcy and ruin must 
eventually follow. Such a condition 
would not only make payment of debt 
impossible but would also deprive the 
rest of the world of one of its markets. 
An example of this is furnished by 
what has taken place in Russia, and if 
Germany or any other country were 
forced to accept a burden of debt which 
is greater than she can bear, she might 
be in such a_ position as I have 
described, with corresponding loss to 
her creditors and to the rest of the 
world. 

However, a low standard of living is 
not necessarily incompatible with a bal- 
anced budget and a sound currency and 
therein lies the chief danger to other 
countries in the competition for world 
markets. Unless such countries could 
themselves bring down prices and 
wages, their ability to compete would be 
lost, while if they could successfully 
compete with (say) Germany in every 
branch of industry, her ability to make 
large reparation payments would disap- 
pear. There are many things, however, 
which Germany can supply with advan- 
tage to the rest of the world and with 
profit to herself, and the broad solution 
of the problem of “reparation pay- 
ments” seems to be through such chan- 
nels, together with fair competition in 
veneral trade without any substantial 
inequality in the relative standards of 
living anywhere. This would involve 
reparation payments which are not ex- 
cessive. I do not mean by this that 
'rance should be unduly cut down. She 
s entitled to all, and more than all, 
she is likely to receive. One is, how- 
ver, forced to the conclusion that it is 
iot to the world’s interest that any con- 
derable portion of the population in 
'y area should be hampered by exter- 
‘| debt as to be thereby reduced to 
la relatively low standard of living 
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as compared with the rest of the world, 
that the industrial equilibrium is unduly 
disturbed, or that fair competition in 
trade is no longer possible. 


TABLE “A” 
COUNTRY INTERNAL DEBT 
Pre- Post War 
Unitof War Internal 
Currency Debt Debt 
Millions Millions 


SE Set 1,028 23,251+ 
United Kingdom ... £ 706 ~=—-6 ,702 
France .Franc 33,637 247,500 











Italy Lira 15,281 89,338 
Russia Rouble 8,846 ................. 
Belgium Franc 4,627 34,703 





+Excluding other than Federal debt. 


COUNTRY DEBT TO ALLIES* 
(In the currencies in which contracted) 


Approximate 
sterling 
equivalent 








at cur- 
rent rates 
Millions Millions 
United Kingdom to U. S. A. ,166 952 
France to U. K. . sannuens 
France to U. S. A. ...... 1,322 
Italy to U. K. ..... 
Italy to U. S. A. 854 
Russia to U. S. A. 
BON. BO TT. TE cccesceccsss 
Russia to France . 725 
Belgium to U. K. .......... a 03) 
Belgium to U. S. A. ........ $ 375) 252t 
Belgium to France ..... ..-...£F83,027) - - 
£4,105 
Reparation payments (Gold) 6,600 
£10,705 


*Excluding external debt not due to Gov- 
ernments, debts due to certain Colonies and 
Dependencies and other minor debts. 


tThe Belgian debt is subject to special ar- 
rangement with the Allies. 
TABLE “B” 
PRE-WAR DERT 
(Expressed in units of commodities) 


Million units Units per head 











U. S. A. we 2.3 
United Kingdom ..... 706 15.7 
France soonsesnsselh SOO 33.7 
Italy 605 17.3 
a , 5.2 
OI icine De 24.4 


POST WAR DEBTS 


(Expressed in units of commodities) 


Debt 

Internal to Allies Total Units 
million million million per 
units units units head 
EF ee 3,232 , 3,232 30.7 
United Kingdom....4,215 596 4,811 101.3 
France 3,125 805 3,927 98.2 
Italy 614 481 1,095 27.4 

Russia ..... ie | | an shinee ie 
Belgium . 356 134 480 60.0 





The unit represents the amount of commodi- 
ties which could be purchased for {1 sterling 
before the war. 
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Stockholders’ Liability for Uncalled 
Subscriptions ...... $5,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks................ $5,661,461.26 
Acceptances of Other Banks ... ‘ 1,778,193.62 
Loans and Discounts .... 2,451,591.05 
U. S. Government Securities . ; 10,940,385.67 
Other Bonds and Securities . ... 4,451,380.66 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(less Anticipations) . 18,465,007.57 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit... 5,808,049.86 
Furniture and Fixtures ss ...-... 1.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets... 230,549.39 
LENE 
LIABILITIES 
Capital and Surplus Fully Subscribed 
$15,250,000.00 
Capital Paid In . $10,250,000.00 
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Acceptances Outstanding 20,076,275.60 
Letters of Credit ; 5,808,049.86 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount and Other 
Liabilities 69,129.61 
Total suse. 49, 786,620.08 


Contingent Liability Account of Endorsed 
Acceptances, Foreign Bills, Etc., Sold $7,307,158.61 
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I now wish to draw your attention to 
the figures contained in tables A and 
Bb, which give the distribution of in- 
debtedness and also the amount due 
from each country to each, besides the 
internal debts, so that you will see from 
the table upon which countries the bur- 
den falls most heavily both as regards 
the total and as regards the amount per 
head of the population. 

The amounts due to each country are 
given in the currency of that country. 
You will understand how difficult it is 
to make an effective comparison, be- 
cause of the constant fluctuations in ex- 
changes which affect the value of the 
currencies shown in the table. There is 
also the difference between the internal 
and external value of a currency, and 
besides that, it must be borne in mind 
that any increase or decrease which may 
be made from time to time in the volume 
of paper currency in any one country, 
tends to complicate the position still 
further, by altering price levels, and 
therefore also the burden of debt. 

To summarize quite briefly, you will 
see that the total due for inter-Allied 
debts is about £4,000,000,000, and this 
with the reparation payments (£6,600,- 
000,000), makes a total of about 
£10,600,000,000. This figure includes 
what is due from Russia. It does not 
include the amount of debt due by each 
country to its own people for war ex- 
penditure nor does it include the 
amounts due to Great Britain from the 
Dominions and Colonies forming parts 
of the British Empire. 

There is also left out of the table, 
the debt due from the smaller allied 
ountries which took part in the war, 
such as Serbia, Rumania, Portugal, and 
certain non-European powers. ‘The 

mounts in these cases are not really 
rge and the consideration of them is 

t required since they do not materi- 

affect the world’s economic prob- 


would particularly draw your at- 
ion to one fact relating to the debt 
“952,000,000 from Great Britain to 
United States of America. This 
nt was borrowed from America 
she entered the war and during 
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the same period a somewhat larger sum 
was lent by Great Britain to the Allies 
in addition to that which she had 
already lent to them before that period. 
It is important to note that if Great 
Britain had not lent this sum to her 
other Allies, it would have been unneces- 
sary for her to have borrowed one penny 
piece from the United States of 
America. 

Everyone will agree that through the 
action of Great Britain, America is in a 
better position than if the money had 
been lent by her directly to the other 
Allied countries. 

I do not, however, wish to suggest 
that Great Britain should not pay this 
debt of £952,000,000 for which she 
made herself liable. Indeed, my view 
is, and always has been, that Great 
Britain will inevitably pay her debts in 
full, even though they were incurred 
on behalf of others, but I feel that in 

















A Financial Background 
—of 110 Years 


N the early summer of 1812 

—110 years ago—the City 
Bank was granted its charter by 
the State of New York and be- 
gan its business career at 52 
Wall Street, across the street 
from its present head office. 


It was with this background of 
more than a century of finan- 
cial experience, and backed by 
the resources of what had de- 
veloped into the largest finan- 
cial institution in the Western 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


Hemisphere, that The National 
City Company was established. 


Today, the Company, with its 
chain of American and Cana- 
dian offices and its staff of field 
representatives in daily touch 
with. Wall Street through 
10,000 miles of private wires, 
brings to the Bankers through- 
out the continent a quality ot 
investment service that car- 
ries with it many definite ad- 
vantages. 
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such a case as this America should not 
press us, but should give ample time 
for payment, and should lend us a 
friendly hand in the matter of interest, 
by modifying the rates in the early days 
whilst we are still finding it a hard 
struggle to cope with the financial ob- 
ligations which we have _ incurred 
through the part which we played in 
the war. 

Nor do I suggest that Great Britain 
will refuse to remit some portion of 
what may be owing to her by her Euro- 
pean Allies or by Germany unless the 
United States of America also make 
some remission in respect of some part 
of the debts which are owed to that 
country. I believe that Great Britain 
will act in this matter according to her 
own judgment as to what is sound or 
unsound. 

Notwithstanding, however, it would 
be for the common good of the world 
if Great Britain and America should 
come to an agreement as to the economic 
aspect of the problem. 

Reverting to table A, the amount of 
the inter-Allied debts is about £4,000,- 
000,000, and the amount of the repara- 
tions debt from Germany is £6,600,- 
000,000, the two making together a total 
of about £10,600,000,000. You will 
not forget that these debts represent 
purely Government indebtedness, and 
do not include the great volume of com- 
mercial debt, or debt not incurred di- 
rectly between Governments. Table B 
is an endeavor to measure the present 
burden of debt in commodities, as this 
is in some ways a better basis of com- 
parison. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that unless interest rates are ad- 
justed accordingly, the real, i.e., the 
commodity burden of the debt increases 
with every fall in prices and decreases 
vith every rise in prices. In consider- 
ng these figures you will bear in mind 

liat in order to arrive at a correct opin- 

n as to how far each country can 

istain the amount of debt for which it 

shown to be liable according to the 
ble, due allowance must be given to 
conditions, either favorable or other- 

. which affect that country. Thus, 
* example, in the case of Italy, her 
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debt per head may appear to be rela- 
tively low, but it is actually higher than 
in the case of other countries which 
have a greater national income than 
Italy per head of the population, Italy 
being relatively a poor country. 

I now pass on to table C, which gives 
the total international pre-war trade- 
that is to say, the amount of the ex- 
ports and imports of the principal 
countries of the world for the year 
1913. It does not include any estimate 
for invisible exports. The total figure, 
which includes a large amount of re- 
exports, is given at £7,933 ,500,000, and’ 
if this amount were adjusted so as to. 
correspond with the values of today, the 
volumes represented by that figure 
might perhaps be put at £15,867,- 
000,000. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
say that debts can only be paid from 
one of two sources, that is to say, either 
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TABLE “C” 
WORLD COMMERCE 


Imports Exports 
1913 1913 
£ £ 


96,700,000 


84,270,000 
115,129,000 


Argentine . 
141,483,000 


Austria-Hungary .... 
Belgium 183,345,000 143,073,000 
Brazil 67,170,000 64,612,000 
Bulgaria es 8,524,000 6,257,000 
Chile 24,713,000 29,723,000 
China ...... 72,196,000 56,542,000 
Denmark 45,417,000 37,893,000 
France 340,335,000 275,012,000 
Germany 495,630,000 
Greece .... 5,800,000 
Italy 100,157,000 
Japan 63,240,000 
Netherlands .. 259,250,000 
Norway ....... i 20,596,000 
Peru 


72,945,000 
301,083,000 
31,155,000 
6,088,000 
16,793,000 
22,789,000 
129,150,000 
4,617,000 
47,152,000 
44,095,000 
77,030,000 
37,774,000 
768,734,000 


Rumania 

Russia .... 

Serbia 

Spain . 

Sweden .... 

Switzerland 

Turkey ‘ 

United Kingdom . 

British Dominions 
and India . 

United States . 


4,000 
1,000 


566,392,000 
362,595,000 


Total £4,142,268,000 £3,791,232,000 
out of capital (which in the case of a 
settlement between nations would in- 
clude the surrender of territory and the 
transfer of accumulated wealth such as 
securities or industrial undertakings, or 
treasure or works of art) or in the al- 
ternative, out of income, and_ this 
method must resolve itself into payment 
through goods and services; in the case 
of goods, which would include both 

‘tural products as well as manufac- 
ed articles, and also in the case of 
vices, payment can only be made out 
profits. 

't is quite clear that before goods 
be exported to pay for a debt which 
ue, the cost of materials and labor 

to be met first, and it is only the 


surplus in value (if any), that is to say, 
the profit, which is available for pay- 
ment of debts. 

It is of course possible to bring about 
some settlement of debt by obtaining 
credit which is in fact a postponement, 
or by an inflation of currency, which 
is in a measure the same thing, but this 
latter must necessarily be followed by 
a corresponding alteration of the eco- 
nomic basis of the country which has re- 
course to that method. 

So far as payment out of capital is 
concerned, we may reasonably conclude 
that, apart from any scheme for the 
mobilization of securities which may 
still exist in the hands of the debtor na- 
tions, or of cash balances standing to 
their credit abroad, little or nothing 
further remains to be effected under this 
head, but in order to form some opinion 
as to whether such an increase in inter- 
national trade can be looked for as will 
provide for the payment of war debts 
out of income, it is useful to have before 
us not only the amount of those debts, 
as shown in table “A,” but also the 
figures representing the normal volume 
of international trade, as shown in table 
“C,” and to place the former side by 
side with the latter. 

I think that the figures show how 
impossible it is to expect anything of 
the kind, and not only is this conclu- 
sion forced upon us by the relative 
figures in the two tables, but it is 
brought home to us with added force 
when we see how great has been the 
loss of productive power through the 
sacrifice of life in the war. Apart from 
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the great number of the maimed and 
disabled, France lost in killed, 1,385,- 
000 men, Italy 460,000, and the United 
Kingdom 743,000. Taking Europe as 
a whole, excluding Russia, it is esti- 
mated (see table D) that 6,951,648 men 
were killed, and 15,504,919 wounded. 
(I do not include the figures for the 
U. S. A., because she is not a debtor 
nation.) It only remains to add that 
those lives which were sacrificed were 
of an age when their powers of produc- 
tion were at their best, and that, speak- 
ing broadly, they were the pick of their 
generation. In confirmation of this 
statement, there is the fact that France 
lost fifty-seven per cent. of her male 
population between twenty and thirty- 
one years of age. 


TABLE “D” 
WAR CASUALTIES 


Deaths Wounded 








United Kingdom 743,702 1,693,262 
British Dominions = 140,923 357,785 
India 61,395 70,859 

Total—British Empire..... 946,023 2,121,906 

France 1,385,300 3,000,000 

Belgium 38,172 44,686 

Italy 460,000 947,000 

Portugal 7,23 13,751 

Rumania 

Serbia 

Total— Allies 
(excluding U. S. A.) 3,299,958 6,960,491 

Germany 2,050,466 4,202,028 

Austria-Hungary 1,200,000 3, ,000 

Bulgaria 101,224 400 

Turkey 300,000 570,000 
Total 6,951,648 15,504,919 
*Approximate estimate—no record available. 
(No reliable figure can be given for Russia, 

but probably the figures exceed—deaths, 1,700,- 

000; wounded, 5,000,000.) 


Another factor which has to be borne 
in mind is that it is no longer possible 
in the case of most of the countries of 
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Europe to look to any material amount 
of invisible exports, which have, to a 
large extent, disappeared since the war, 
and cannot be expected to return until 
the world has again settled down to nor- 
mal conditions of trade and financial in- 
tercourse. It follows, therefore, that if 
these debts are to be paid in full, even 
if the payment is spread over a long 
period, either the economic basis of the 
whole world must be changed from what 
it is today, including a further general 
alteration in price levels, quite apart 
from the alteration which has already 
taken place since the war began, or, as 
I have said, there must be a general 
reduction in the standard of living, af- 
fecting some countries more than others, 
with the possible consequences I have 
indicated. 

The profits of trade and other sources 
of income do not today suffice to provide 
more than is actually required for the 
service of today’s pre-war debts, and 
up to the present no step has been taken 
towards payment of any really sub- 
stantial proportion of war debts or 
reparation payments. Fresh sources of 
income will, therefore, be needed to 
meet the added charges for war debts, 
involving great capital outlay which 
will strain the world’s supply of loan- 
able capital, and this factor by itself 
alone may serve to bring about a fresh 
economic basis. In the alternative there 
must be a lower standard of living, and 
this, as I have said, may re-act to the 
disadvantage both of the debtor and of 
the creditor. 

Moreover, it follows that the more 
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rapid the payments, the greater must be 
the economic dislocation. 

I think you will agree that there is 
nothing which is more disturbing to 
mankind than such alterations in eco- 
nomic conditions as result from changes 
of price levels and of wages and other 
costs of production. The world has ex- 
perienced this to the full since the war, 
and it is safe to say that the difficulties 
which now present themselves in all di- 
rections are largely due to causes of 
economic origin. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, 
changes in economic conditions were 
similarly threatening, but were largely 
offset by increased production and by 
developments in organization which had 
an alleviating effect. 

Today, although the future is un- 
known, we cannot count upon any factor 
of that kind presenting itself. 

I think that I have said enough to 
show that some adjustment, some modi- 
fication, must take place in regard to 
the amount of the war debts and re- 
paration payments if the world is to es- 
cape from an impossible situation, and 
that it is in the interest of all that there 
should be no such low standard of liv- 
ing imposed upon any one population 
as will either give to it the power of 
undue competition or will force it into 
bankruptcy. I think that America is 
more concerned than any other country, 
because she alone is in the position of 
being solely a creditor so far as war 
debts are concerned. 

I will assume that this view is ac- 
cepted: also that, either by common 
agreement or by some arrangement be- 
tween individual debtor and creditor na- 
tions, the total of the war debts and 
reparation payments can be brought 
down to a figure which is capable of 
cing discharged without undue disloca- 

n of the world’s econoniic equilibrium. 

will assume further that arrange- 

nts are made for providing fresh 
irking capital for those who have to 
or for those whose financial situa- 
is so unbalanced that without help 
n outside they cannot hope to re- 
‘1 a position that is financially sound, 
. | will ask you now to consider the 
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method of making payment of those 
amounts which are required to be paid. 

When we speak of payment by goods 
and services as the only method by 
which payment can be made out of in- 
come, the following process is, speaking 
broadly, that which is generally fol- 
lowed. 

Manufactured goods are sold by 
(say) Germany to (say) the United 
States of America and are paid for by 
the latter in dollars, and Germany being 
required to make a payment to (say) 
Great Britain, on account of the in- 
demnity or reparation payments, will 
sell the dollars and buy sterling with 
which to discharge this debt. 

Germany will sell goods wherever she 
can find a market, and will convert the 
currency in which she receives payment 
into that currency in which she is re- 
quired to make payments on account of 
her indemnities or reparations, and the 
same process will be followed in the 
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case of the other debtor countries in the 
discharge of their war debts. 

When services can be rendered they 
will be similarly paid for and the pro- 
ceeds used in the same way. 

It is easy to understand that accord- 
ing to this plan, the country which is 
the biggest debtor, so long as it is in a 
position to discharge its instalments of 
debt through goods and services, which 
we must assume is the chief object de- 
sired by all, will dominate the world’s 
competitive industries and might be a 
disturbing factor in the international 
financial machinery. 

The greater the debt it has to dis- 
charge, the greater must be the volume 
of its operations, and the greater will 
be its influence upon industrial and 
financial conditions. The more limited 
or concentrated the time allowed for 
payment, the more aggravated will be 
the effect. 

Nevertheless, when the amount of the 
war debts and reparations has been 
finally fixed and the method of payment 
has been decided upon, the consequences 
will be unavoidable. It would be better 
from this point of view to spread the 
payment over as long a period as is 
practicable, rather than for it to be 
made in as short a time as possible, as 
has up till now been considered as the 
plan to be followed. To spread the in- 
stalments over a long period would 
cause less financial dislocation, and 
would give greater independence to the 
foreign exchange market. 

There is also the question whether the 
discharge of debt or at all events of the 
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capital or principal should be effected 
by direct payment between the Govern- 
ments of the countries concerned. The 
process of acquiring funds for making 
these payments on the dates when they 
fall due, is a continuous one, but not- 
withstanding, as the date for payment 
of each instalment arrives, there is an 
uncertainty which gives rise to specula- 
tion and is disturbing to the exchange 
markets. 

My own view has been and still is 
that, as soon as is practicable, the 
amount to be paid by each debtor nation 
should be finally decided in order that 
all uncertainty may be removed and an 
end put to the constant and disturbing 
negotiations which have been such a 
feature of the German reparations. It 
would then, I think, be better that 
bonds should be created to represent 
the amount which it is finally decided 
each country shall pay in respect of 
debts and reparations, and that these 
should be gradually offered to the pub- 
lic for investment, supported by na- 
tional guarantees. 

For instance, if France were paying 
a portion of her debt to us, she could 
endorse certain of her reparation bonds 
to us for this purpose. We, in turn, 
could endorse them to America in dis- 
charge of our debt to her. America 
would thus have a reparation bond en- 
dorsed by both France and England, 
and providing the amount fixed for Ger- 
many to pay were a practicable sum, 
the contingent liability would not be a 
matter for serious concern. Neverthe- 
less, the endorsements would be upon 
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the bond, and in consequence it would 
find a ready market anywhere. In this 
way investors throughout the whole 
world would become purchasers and 
carry the securities until they became 
due. 

The spreading of bonds and of the 
interest payments would go far to al- 
leviate that disturbance of markets or 
undue influence on the exchanges to 
which I have already referred. More- 
over, such guarantees would give rea- 
sonable assurance that sound methods 
in the matter of currency would be 
pursued, and that no country which is 
a debtor would be permitted to pursue a 
policy of deliberate inflation merely for 
the purpose of securing a market. 

The securities would pass from hand 
to hand like pre-war investments of an 
international character, and they would 
find a home wherever there were 
surplus funds seeking investment. In 
the case of Germany and other debtor 
countries, sinking funds should under 
international agreement be provided 
compulsorily from taxation, in the cur- 
rency of the country concerned, and 
that country could then gradually pur- 
chase its own bonds, which it could 
hold until maturity or could cancel them 
as might seem desirable. 


& 


Foreign Currency Securities 
Quotation List 


N an effort to establish better col- 
lateral values in banks, and to 
stabilize the American market in for- 
eign currency government, provincial 
and municipal securities, the American 
xpress Company has just issued a sec- 
ond edition of its comprehensive quota- 
tion list for foreign currency securities. 
iat list, which contains quotations, all 
\merican dollars, of the principal 
ernment bonds of the world, is being 
to investment dealers and banks 
roughout the country. The 190 se- 
ties quoted are described in fourteen 
encies, and they cover five conti- 

‘s and thirty-five nations. 
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“A reliable and comprehensive quota- 
tion service has been the only element 
lacking in the newly developed nation- 
wide market for securities expressed in 
foreign currencies”, declared Perry B. 
Strassburger, general manager of the 
securities department of the express 
company. ‘We plan to issue, as market 
conditions vary, these quotations in or- 
der to develop a stronger foundation 
for this essential field of foreign invest- 
ment. 

“Bankers are generally making loans 
on these securities, and we believe that 
dependable quotations are essential in 
order that they may make more freely 
collateral loans secured on foreign cur- 
rency securities. 

“Tf, by eliminating fictitious prices, 
the business is brought to a more stand- 
ardized basis, we shall have accom- 
plished much. 

“American investors are purchasing 
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international securities in an enormous 
volume. This business has been en- 
couraged by England, France and Hol- 
land during the past three generations. 
At first it was hard to discriminate be- 
tween currencies which were depre- 
ciated by their own worthlessness and 
currencies depreciated because of a lack 
of balance in international trade. But a 
careful study of gold reserves and fun- 
damentals will enable one to concentrate 
on sound securities expressed in cur- 
rencies having splendid possibilities. 
Among these may be mentioned sterling, 
the kroner of Scandinavian union coun- 
tries, the Argentine and Uruguayan 
pesos, Japanese yen and Swiss francs.” 


& 


Standard Forms of Commercial 
Letters of Credit 


HE following letter has been re- 
ceived from the secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, New 


York: 


Editor, June 22, 1922. 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

The work of providing standard forms of 
commercial letters of credit, which was 
first suggested at our San Francisco Con- 
vention in 1920, highly developed by the 
New York Bankers Commercial Credit Con- 
ference, and brought to completion by the 
American Acceptance Council, has now 
reached a point where it should receive the 
intelligent consideration and practical sup- 
port of all American foreign traders. 

You are doubtless familiar with the con- 
fusion and litigation which, in the recent de- 
pression period, arose from the lack of 
standard bank practice, and from the gen- 
eral ignorance of the precise meaning and 
obligations of the many dissimilar forms 
of commercial credit instruments. 

To meet this situation, and to prevent 
future controversy, a set of standard forms 
of commercial letters of credit has been 
prepared. ‘These forms are entitled “Ad- 
vice of Authority to Pay,” “Irrevocable 
Credit,” “Correspondent’s Irrevocable Cred- 
it,” (2 forms), and “Confirmed Irrevocable 
Credit,” (2 forms). On the back of the 
forms are printed provisions dealing with 
bills of lading, insurance papers, partial 
shipment, “prompt shipment,” export quota- 
tions, etc. 


All those in any way connected with the 
financing of foreign trade should familiar- 
ize themselves with these forms, which are 
obtainable in printed form, together with 
explanatory matter, from the American Ac- 
ceptance Council, 120 Broadway, New 
York, (price: 20 cents each; $15.00 per 100; 
$60.00 per 500). 

An effort is being made to put these forms 
into general use on and after July 1 next. 
I hope that you will see fit to lend this im- 
portant movement your active support. 


Faithfully yours, 
O. K. DAVIS, 
Secretary. 


o 


International Chamber of 
Commerce 


EVERAL hundred representative 
American business men will attend 
the second general meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce to be 
held in Rome during the week of March 
19, 1923, according to an announcement 
made recently by the American sec- 
tion of the Chamber. The meeting will 
bring together leading business men 
from all over the world for a discussion 
of world trade problems. Sixteen coun- 
tries affiliated with the International 
Chamber will send delegates, while sev- 
eral other countries which have made 
application for admission to member- 
ship in the Chamber will be represented. 
An extensive tour is being arranged 
for the American delegates in connec- 
tion with their attendance at the Rome 
meeting. The delegates will sail from 
New York on February 10, under the 
direction of the American Express 
Company and will return May 5. The 
party will make a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Near East and Western 
Europe. 

Plans are being made to have the 
party entertained at the various places 
visited. 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and vice-president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce for the 
United States, is directing the arrange- 
ments for the trip. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bedford the 
tour will afford the business man an ex- 
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cellent opportunity to acquire first-hand 
knowledge of economic conditions 
abroad. 


& 


Great Britain 
FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


A general improvement in British 
foreign trade is reported in a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Total imports in May were 
£8,153,000 greater than in April and 
total exports £2,538,000 greater. Re- 
exports decreased £234,000, but were 
still £1,733,000 over the re-export 
values of May, 1921. 

The total figures for May compared 
with May 1921 were: 


May 1922 May 1921 


TMpPOrts on .cceeseeneeneneene de 88,814,000 £86,308,000 
Exports cece 58,045,000 43,088,000 
Re-exports nn. 8,965,000 7,232,000 


The largest increase in both imports 
and exports was in raw materials and 
articles mainly manufactured. General 
recuperation in all classifications of ex- 
ports is evident. 


EXPORTS GAIN IN MAY 


.xports of each key commodity dur- 
ing May showed improvement over the 
figures for April. The shipments of 
coa! amounting to 5,057,000 tons show 
an increase of 61,000 tons over the 
figs for the preceding month. A de- 


crease in the export price for iron and 
steel is to be noted from a comparison 
of the quantity and value figures for 
the months of April and May. During 
the former month 259,000 tons were 
valued at £4,994,000, whereas during 
May 273,000 tons were valued at £4,- 
831,000, which indicates approximately 
an eight per cent. decrease. Like de- 
creases are evident in the export valua- 
tions for cotton goods and woolen and 
worsted tissues. These are approxi- 
mately three per cent. and six per cent., 
respectively. 


REVENUES EXCEED EXPENDITURES 


Official returns show that since 
April 1, revenue has exceeded expendi- 
tures by £24,750,000. The revenue re- 
ceipts and expenditures for this period 
are £15,000,000 and £56,000.000 
lower, than for the corresponding period 
of 1921. The same items for the week 
ending May 27, were £10,482,000 and 
£7,560,400, respectively. The reduc- 
tion of a shilling in the pound in the 
income tax has had a decided effect on 
business. 


ABUNDANT MONEY AT .LOW RATE 


Money is abundant and the rate of 
interest low; the present bank rate be- 
ing four per cent. On May 20 a re- 
lease of the funds as provided for in 
the Railway act of 1921 and allocated 
to the companies provided large sums 
available for short time loans. Floating 
supplies of credit abounded and bal- 
ances were offered at one per cent. 
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Foreign exchange experienced a steady 
increase. At the close of the month the 
pound sterling sold at approximately 
$4.45, the record rate for the past two 
years. It is not as yet evident that this 
condition has precipitated a general 
buying increase from the United States. 
Tenders for Treasury bills and Treas- 
ury bonds have been heavy, enabling 
the Government to finance its require- 
ments on much cheaper terms. There 
has been a general expansion of business 
on the stock exchange, which, coupled 
with a decreasing yield on gilt-edged 
securities has widened the field for 
speculative investments. 


France 


RECOVERY OF AGRICULTURE 


Marked recovery in French agricul- 
ture is reported to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Reports 
from competent observers in the so- 
called “red zone’ confirm the esti- 
mate that ninety per cent. of the old 
farm land will be in shape for culti- 
vation during the present year. The 
amount of land actually cultivated 
may fall considerably lower, owing 
to shortage of buildings and to the 
lack of tillage tools. Farming in 
the devastated regions is certainly being 
carried on more scientifically than be- 
fore the war, the younger men par- 
ticularly being more interested in im- 
proved methods. 


RECUPERATION OF LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


Recuperation of the French live-stock 
industry was furthered in 1921, despite 
the shortage of feedstuffs incident to the 
prolonged drought. Cattle are now 
rapidly approaching pre-war numbers, 
reaching 13,217,000 in 1920. Official 
figures for 1921 are not yet available, 
but the number probably has increased 
over the preceding year. The number 
of sheep in France has been declining 
for the past eighty years. At the out- 
break of the war there were slightly 
more than 16,000,000 sheep in the coun- 
try, but there was a decline of 9,405,- 


000 by 1920. French hog production 
has for generations shown but slight 
variations from one year to another. 
The average for the ten years preceding 
the war was about 7,000,000. This 
number was reduced to less than 4,000,- 
000 by 1918, but has been slowly in- 
creasing, with 5,000,000 reported for 
1920. Competent observers state that 
there was a substantial increase last 
year. In the absence of official figures, 
this opinion would appear to be sup- 
ported by the abundant supply of fresh 
domestic hog meat thrown on _ the 
market during the past winter. 


AREA DEVOTED TO VINEYARDS DECREASING 


The area devoted to vineyards in 
France has been decreasing for about 
fifty years. In 1874 there were 6,046,- 
000 acres under cultivation. At the out- 
break of the war only 3,831,000 acres 
were planted to grapes, and 1920 
shows a further reduction to 3,752,000 
acres. The returns for 1921 are not 
yet available. The vineyards were but 
little affected by the war, but labor dif- 
ficulties reduced the output in 1915 to 
less than half of normal. Since that 
year production has slowly risen and 
is now about normal. The industry is 
seriously affected by a lack of markets. 
Before the war wine was the most im- 
portant of all French exports. Russia 
took enormous quantities, and Germany, 
although an important producing coun- 
try, imported its best wines from 
France. Trade with England has fal- 
len off principally because of hard times 
and increased taxes on champagne. 
With the far-reaching curtailment in 
the export trade, the French wine in- 
dustry will likely decline, with rela- 
tively more attention given to the grow- 
ing of other fruits. 


Italy 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


Continued improvement in the Italian 
financial and industrial situation is re- 
ported in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. 

Government revenues during May to- 
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Foreign Exchange 








taled 667,000,000 lire, an increase of 
8,000,000 compared with the same 
period in 1921, though considerably 
less than those of April of this year 
which totaled 1,887,524,268 lire. 


TRADE BALANCE IMPROVES 


The total February imports amounted 
to 1,057,000,000 lire and exports to 
716,000,000 indicating a decided im- 
provement in the trade balance. Busi- 
ness failures totaled 291 in April, 
showing a slight increase over the pre- 
vious month. The Bachi Index of 
Wholesale prices, based on the average 
price in 1920 of seventy-six commodi- 
tics, registered 83.84 for May, as com- 
) ved with 84.87 for April of this year. 
{ ‘employment in Italy, which reached 

high point of 610,819 on February 

‘egistered 432,372 on May 1. 

‘he total Italian public debt, includ- 
the note circulation on April 30, 
115,000,000,000, of which amount 

2 0,000,000 lire are notes of less 
tl one-year maturity. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank 
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Cable Transfers 


Germany 
SAYS GERMANY CAN PAY 


“Ts it not about time’, asks the New 
York Tribune editorially, “to discuss 
the reparation question not in the spirit 
of propaganda but in a spirit of pre- 
senting the truth, no matter which side 
is helped or harmed”. The editorial 
continues: 


Now, there is gross misrepresentation. 
For example, it is constantly said that the 
sum demanded of Germany is $33,000,000,- 
000. This is but a half truth, and hence 
a most dangerous lie. Those who put it 
forward fail to add that payment is spread. 
over approximately forty years. 

The present cash value of Germany’s 
debt, reckoning five per cent. on the de- 
ferred payments, is in the neighborhood of 
$13,000,000,000. This would lift the German 
mortgage. Yet steadily the public is told by 
those who must know better that the total is 
more than double the real sum. 

Is Germany capable of paying $13,000,- 
000,000? Bernard M. Baruch, our chief 
financial expert at Paris in 1919, estimated 
that she could pay $15,000,000,000, and the 
American delegation supported this figure, 
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which was regarded moderate. Keynes, 
whose pro-German bias is notorious, esti- 
mated in his first book that Germany could 
pay $10,000,000,000. He has since admitted 
that he underestimated her capacity and is 
now in substantial agreement, though he 
covers it up, with the figures of the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

Impartial persons who have studied Ger- 
man resources concede that the demands on 
Germany do not exceed her capacity to pay. 

Before the war the German national 
wealth, according to her own statisticians, 
was close to $100,000,000,000. Since, not 
injured by war operations, it has increased, 
through the decline of the purchasing power 
of units of gold, to something like $140,000,- 
000,000. ‘To say that Germany can’t pay 
$13,000,000,000 is to say she can’t realize on 
ten per cent. of her assets and convert them 
into gold credits. Some case can be made 
out for a temporary moratorium, but none 
at all for her principal contention. 

In 1871, when Germany collected $1,000,- 
000,000 from France, the French national 
wealth aggregated only twenty-five per cent. 
of this sum. Yet France, though her po- 
tential resources were vastly less than those 
of Germany, met the installments before 
they were due. Moreover, the invading 
Germans had done $1,000,0060,000 damage to 
French territories. Yet the back of France 
did not break under the double load. She 
could pay ten per cent. The precedent 
clearly shows that it is possible for a mod- 
ern nation to endure a sudden ten per 
cent. loss. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Ger- 
many can pay. The defect is in her will. 
This judgment is confirmed by the recent 
comparison made by Professor Irving 

Fisher of the present taxation levied by 
belligerent nations. He found that the 
German government collects $10 per capita 
per annum, while this country collects nearly 
$40, France $45 and Great Britain $60. 

Germany maneuvers to escape payment. 
So she whines of her poverty, and her 
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friends and those she is able to deceive 
repeat, as if a litany, the phrase: “Poor 
Germany! Poor Germany! Surely $33,000,- 
000,000 is beyond her strength!” 


Netherlands 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AN 
EMPIRE* 


More than three centuries ago the 
Dutch East Indies became known to 
Europe, yet only now are the people of 
the United States learning of the untold 
resources and possibilities of this island 
empire of The Netherlands. Vast areas, 
which are already substantially contrib- 
uting to the world’s need for sugar, 
rubber, tea, drugs, and minerals, await 
the magic touch of capital for their 
further development. 

American investors have this year 
bought $80,000,000 of securities of the 
Dutch East Indies Government, through 
two offering syndicates headed by the 
Guaranty Company of New York. The 
second of the two issues of $40,000,000 
each was offered March 15, and orders 
in excess of the amount of bonds avail- 
able had been received within twenty- 
four hours after the books were opened. 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 


For centuries the East Indian archi- 
pelago has been identified with world 
trade as a producer and exporter of 
tropical products. It is her ownership 
of the Dutch East Indies, the greatest 





*Reprinted from the GUARANTY NEWS 
April, 1922. 
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of island empires, which makes Holland 
today the third colonial power in the 
world. Lying in the Pacific Ocean and 
extending over 3000 miles between the 
Malay Peninsula and Australia, and on 
the main highway between the East and 
the European markets, these islands 
have assumed an important place in the 
commercial life of the world. 

The total land area of the Dutch 
East Indies, spread over a distance 
equal to that between New York and 
San Francisco, is more than 735,000 
square miles, and their population is 
nearly 50,000,000, largely natives of 
the Malay race. The more important 
of the islands are Java and Madura 
with a combined area equivalent to that 
of New York State; Sumatra, about the 
sive of California; Dutch Borneo with 
an area approximately equal to that of 
France; Dutch New Guinea, about 
eqaal to Japan; and Celebes, which, 
wh adjacent islands, has an area ap- 
proximately equal to the combined area 
of New Zealand and Ceylon. The 





Molucca group has long held a place in 
the popular mind as the world’s spice 
garden. 

The Dutch East Indies are an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and the States-General in 
Holland is the chief legislative body for 
the Colony. To the Minister of Col- 
onies is entrusted the Crown’s executive 
power as regards the colonial empire, 
and he is responsible for the conduct of 
the Government of the Insulinde. The 
superior administrative and executive 
power, and much of the legislative, is 
vested locally in the Governor General, 
appointed by the Government of the 
Netherlands. He is empowered to pass 
laws and issue regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the Colony, except in so 
far as these powers are specifically re- 
served to the Netherlands legislature. 

Some of the islands are administered 
under direct government control and 
others are under native rule. The bud- 
get and other fiscal matters are origin- 
ated by the Colony, and are subject to 
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the control and approval of the home 
Government. Since 1912 the Colony has 
been entitled to borrow in its own name 
subject to similar approval. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The great natural resources of the 
Colony have continually made possible 
a substantial excess of exports over im- 
ports. For the six years, 1915-20, in- 
clusive, the Dutch East Indies had a 
larger favorable balance of trade than 
any country in the world except the 
United States. 

The outbreak of the European War 
eliminated Germany as an important 
factor in Dutch East Indian trade and 
placed the United States in a favored 
position as regards that trade. The 
United States derived the greatest bene- 
fit commercially from the realignment 
of the Dutch East Indian trading con- 
nections. Our trade with the islands 
increased from the fiscal year 1913 to 
the fiscal year 1921 by more than two 
thousand per cent. 

The resources upon which the favor- 
able trade balance of the Dutch East 
Indies is built have in the past been 
largely of an agricultural nature, typ- 
ical of tropical lands. These have been 
supplemented in recent years, follow- 
ing scientific research and exploration, 
by a wealth of minerals, particularly in 
oil, coal, and iron, which further diver- 
sify the products of the country to such 
a degree that the islands promise to be- 
come practically self-sufficient. 

The East Indies have been tradition- 
ally known as great producers of spices. 
Because of the remarkable fertility and 
adaptability of the soil, however, the 
islands have made great strides in pro- 
ducing a wide variety of other products. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


The cultivation of sugar, the foremost 
of the European cultures in Java, has 
undergone noteworthy development in 
recent years, as a result of which Java 
has become the third greatest sugar 
producer in the world, and sugar has 
become the leading article of export. 


The principal markets for the sugar 
output are Japan, Calcutta, Great 
Britain, and Hongkong. 

There are more than 1000 rubber 
estates in the Dutch East Indies. Al- 
though the United States has been the 
greatest rubber-consuming country in 
the world, it has until recently taken 
little active part in the production of 
the raw material. A beginning has been 
made in recent years, however, and 
several American companies have in- 
vested in rubber plantations in the 
Dutch East Indies. Of a total of 
870,000 acres planted, 67,000 acres 
represent American investment. 

More than ninety per cent. of the 
world’s production of quinine comes 
from the Dutch East Indies. 

The Dutch East Indies are the source 
of many other products which represent 
practically the whole world’s supply, 
including nutmeg, rattan cane, gutta 
percha, and several varieties of resin, 
as well as about one-half of the world’s 
production of cocoanut oil and seventy 
per cent. of the world’s pepper. 

Java coffee is known throughout the 
world, and the Insulinde holds a high 
place among the tea producing centers 
of the world. Tobacco from Sumatra 
and Java has been known to European 
markets for years. 

The most important domestic crop is 
rice, the principal food of the natives. 
In spite of the fact, however, that it is 
the chief crop of native agriculture, the 
output is not sufficient to supply the 
needs of the populace, and considerable 
imports are made. 

Next to rice the principal food prod- 
ucts cultivated by the natives are Indian 
corn and cassava, from which tapioca 
flour is obtained. The total number of 
cocoanut trees in 1917 was estimated at 
more than 100,000,000, of which about 
85,000,000 were fruit bearing. 

While the Dutch East Indies have 
gained their position in the commercial 
world because of immense agricultural 
resources, the mineral wealth of the 
islands has been assuming real impor 
tance in the last twenty years. 
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MINERAL WEALTH 


The discovery of petroleum deposits 
in the Dutch East Indies has added 
large sums to the potential wealth of 
the colony. Their extent is as yet not 
fully known but should prove larger as 
further exploration and _ exploitation 
take place. 

Prior to the discovery of petroleum, 
the chief mineral wealth of the Dutch 
Kast Indies lay in tin mines on the 
island of Banka, practically a govern- 
ment monopoly, and on the island of 
Billiton, where operations are conduct- 
ed by private companies, subject, how- 
ever, to government regulation and 
lic ense. 

Other government undertakings, aside 
from tin mining, include the operation 
of coal, iron, silver, and gold mines. 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
he Government of the Dutch East 
es owns most of the railways of the 


my. The first state railway con- 


structed in Java was opened to the pub- 


lic on May 16, 1878. Since that time 
the system has been improved and ex- 
tended and has been augmented by the 
addition of tramways and automobile 
bus service. At the present time the 
government system jv Java consists of 
about 1500 miles of standard gauge and 
sixty miles of narrow gauge railways, 
while in Sumatra there are about 600 
miles of standard and narrow gauge 
roads combined. The extension of the 
state railway system has proceeded 
rapidly since 1906, when the manage- 
ment of the railways and tramways was 
entrusted to a special branch of the 
Government, the Service of State Rail 
and Tramways. 

It has been stated that the combined 
coast lines of the islands making up the 
Dutch East Indies are equal to the cir- 
cumference of the earth. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that there 
are several first-class harbors. Alto- 
gether, there are more than 500 harbors 
in the archipelago, which the Govern- 
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ment is constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove by dredging, dyke lengthening, 
coast extension, light-house construc- 
tion, and a general unified plan of oper- 
ation. In 1918, 112,900 ships, with a 
net capacity of 62,171,000 cubic meters, 
arrived in these harbors. 


THE JAVASCHE BANK 


The banking system has kept pace 
with the growth of the industrial and 
commercial facilities of the colony. The 
most important bank is the Javasche 
Bank, the bank of issue and the central 
institution in the monetary and credit 
systems of the Colony. While the bank 
has a semi-official character and the 
Government participates in the profits, 
it engages in the usual operations of a 
commercial bank and its stock is owned 
by private individuals. 

The currency of the Dutch East 
Indies is, like that of the Netherlands, 
based on the gold standard. The unit 
of currency is the guilder, or florin, 
equivalent at par of exchange to 40.2 
cents in United States currency. Its 
present quotation of approximately 
thirty-nine cents represents a discount 
of only three per cent., reflecting its 
position as one of the soundest cur- 
rencies of the world today. 

STABILITY OF BANKING SYSTEM 

The Federal Reserve Board, early in 
February, 1922, took cognizance of the 
stability of the Dutch East Indian 
banking system and of the growing 
trade relationships between the archi- 
pelago and the United States by voting 
to include the Dutch East Indies among 
those countries the drafts of whose 
banks and bankers may be accepted by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System for the purpose of furnishing 
dollar exchange. This is a real recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the commer- 
cial relations between the United States 
and Holland’s colonial empire, the first 
outstanding evidence of which was the 
readiness with which the American 
investing public absorbed the recent 
$80,000,000 of East Indies securities. 

The investment of American funds 
in these government loans was not the 


beginning, however, of the movement 
toward placing United States capital 
in the Dutch East Indies. For many 
years, prominent American industrial 
and trading companies, as well as 
individuals, have understood and taken 
advantage of the opportunities for 
profitable business offered by the enor- 
mous potential wealth of Holland’s 
colony. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 


While there is no method of judging 
how extensively American capital will 
participate in the further development 
of the Dutch East Indies, the possi- 
bilities of such participation may be 
gauged from the figures of area and 
population of the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies. The Dutch East 
Indies, with an area of more than 
750,000 square miles, are about one- 
quarter the size of the United States 
and their population of nearly 50,000,- 
000 is almost one-half that of the 
United States. The Dutch East Indies 
exceed in area that portion of the 
United States which was open for in- 
vestment opportunities to foreign capi- 
tal at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Considering the area, wealth, and 
population of these geographical units, 
it would seem that the possibilities for 
remunerative American investment in 
the Dutch East Indies far exceed those 
which Holland had in the United States 
in the early eighteenth century. Hol- 
land did not fail to grasp her opportuni- 
ties, and it would seem unnecessary to 
recall to the American public that 
seventeenth century expression of 
Governor General Coen, “Great work 
is still to be done in the Indies!” 

Self-interest, alone, affords sufficient 
incentive for the investment of Ameri- 
can capital in the Dutch East Indies. 
Neither a philanthropic spirit, motives 
of good will, nor moral responsibility 
to reciprocate need dictate the export 
of American funds to a country of 
enormous, but as yet largely undevel- 
oped resources such as the Dutch East 
Indies possess. 
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Belgium 
BUSINESS IS BETTER 


Belgian business and industries gen- 
erally assumed a more favorable aspect 
during the month of May says a report 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. May bank clearings in- 
creased by forty per cent. over April, 
interest rates were lowered, and the 
Bourse showed more strength. 

The metallurgical industries have 
made gains, with prices stable for the 
most part, although some doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the permanence of this 
improvement. Cotton textiles improved 
notably, and the financing of a large 
varn order to Roumania under the 1921 
(covernment Export Guarantee law pre- 
‘nts an important development. 

lhe glass industry is more optimistic, 
but chemicals are suffering from over- 
production. More activity is experi- 
enced in sales of light motor cars. The 

ricultural situation, although only 


fair, offers better prospects than during 
the previous month. Conditions are 
generally quiet at Antwerp. 


Scandinavia 
OUTLOOK BETTER IN SWEDEN 


Although the economic situation of 
Sweden is still unfavorable, the outlook 
is brighter now than at any time 
during the past year, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Increased activity is noted in 
some of the principal industries, and 
future market prospects for Swedish 
products are more encouraging in view 
of decreased foreign competition and in- 
creased demand. 

Labor conflicts have been settled with 
new wage rates in effect, and unemploy- 
ment shows an encouraging decline. The 
check in the downward trend of 
Swedish price indices during the past 
three months is responsible for a feel- 
ing that prices are becoming stabilized. 
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The stock activities are characterized 
by rising prices and increased turn- 
over. 

The money market continues easy and 
further reduction in the discount rate 
is being talked of. The note circulation 
continues to show further deflation 
since the beginning of the year, and the 
exchange value of the crown is fluctuat- 
ing, between narrow limits, in the 
neighborhood of par. 


Czecho-Slovakia 
THE PRAGUE FAIR 


The following is taken from a pamph- 
let descriptive of the Prague Interna- 
tional Samples Fair which is to be held 
September 3 to 10, 1922: 

The Prague Fair, offering as it does a 
splendid survey of the economic capacity of 
Czechoslovakia which represents _ three- 
quarters of the whole industry of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, gives to for- 
eign visitors the best opportunity of estab- 
lishing direct trade connections with Czecho- 
slovak producers, and for this purpose spe- 
cial facilities are accorded to foreign buyers 
enabling them to do their business with the 
minimum of time, trouble and expense. 

The Prague Fair is held twice a year and 
its progressive development is the best evi- 
dence of its growing success and importance: 

Covered 

Number Number exhibiting 

of of space in 
exhibitors visitors square feet 

Autumn 1920 1920 101,000 190,000 
Spring 1921 2200 120,000 300,000 
Autumn . 1921 2500 130,000 350,000 

Foreign importers will be able to secure 
supplies in Czechoslovakia at lower prices 
and under better conditions than in other 
countries, on account of the low cost of 
living and the favorable rate of foreign cur- 
rency compared with the Czechoslovak 
crown. They will be surprised to find that 
the quality of Czechoslovak goods is so 
high when prices are so moderate. Those 
who intend to establish trade connections 
with Czechoslovakia will be pleased to learn 
that all impediments, which have hitherto 
considerably handicapped trade relations 
with this country, have recently been re- 
moved, and that the Czechoslovak state, 
which is politically and economically by far 
the best consolidated of all Central and 
Eastern European states offers great possi- 
bilities and all guarantees for doing business. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Czechoslovak Legation at 
Washington. 


Russia 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE* 
By Dr. Y. M. Go tpsrein 
Professor of Political Economy, Institute 


of Commerce and University of 
Moscow, Russia 


The policy of Lloyd George in the 
Russian question, which has caused 
sharp opposition in France ag well as 
in the United States, is now facing 
another test. 

The representatives of the most im- 
portant nations of Europe, who, pos- 
sessing a surplus of available capital, 
might really be in a position to help 
Russia to restore productive work, are 
gathered at The Hague to discuss the 
so-called “Russian problem”. 

As everyone who has followed the 
progress of the Genoa Conference 
knows, the present Russian problem 
represents something in the nature of a 
double-faced Janus. 

On the one hand, Western Europe is 
confronted with the demand of the 
Soviet Government to deliver directly 
into its own hands an immense loan of 
one to two billion dollars, with the 
promise that the Soviet Government 
itself will use this mongy for the im- 
provement of transportation and the 
purchase of raw materials, seeds, ma- 
chinery and implements for the needs 
of agriculture and industrial establish- 
ments in Russia. 

Aside from the likelihood of an abso- 
lutely unproductive dissipation of such 
loans at the hands of the economically 
ignorant Soviet bureaucracy, the fulfill- 
ment of these demands of the Soviet 
Government is entirely out of the ques- 
tion of course, also for political rea- 
sons. 


MOTIVE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


The chief motive that impelled Lloyd 
George and his friends to enter into 
negotiations with the Bolsheviki has 
been, as may be seen from the latest 
speeches of the British Prime Minister, 
his fear of a Bolshevist-German peril. 


*Reprinted from the New York JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE. 
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The question arises whether, knowing 
well how little the Soviet Government 
abides by its own promises, it is pos- 
sible to trust it with such vast sums 
which would enable it for another two 
to three years to maintain and even 
augment its army, enormous as it is 
already for that economically ruined 
country. 

Not to mention at all the fact that if 
the Soviet Government were to obtain 
a loan which might strengthen its mili- 
tary power, it would inevitably cause a 
tremendous increase in the military ex- 
penditures of Poland, Roumania and 
other countries who are threatened with 
the possibility of conflict with the Bol- 

eviki; i. e., in other words, such a loan 

liable to be followed by those very re- 
its which the Genoa Conference, now 
ne to such an inglorious end, was 

‘iving to prevent. 

‘he other aspect of the Russian 

blem is not a question of helping or 
ibing” the Soviet Government, but a 
tion of means necessary for a 


really effective revival of Russia’s pro- 
ductive forces, which is the only thing 
that can lift the Russian people from 
the state of a pauper stretching out his 
hands for alms to America and Europe. 


CONDITIONS OF RECOGNITION 


The solution of this latter question, 
i. e., the elucidation of those prelimin- 
ary conditions the actual fulfillment of 
which could enable the Russian people 
again to join the ranks of the success- 
ful active civilized nations, constitutes 
the purpose of the present article. 

Successful economic activity for any 
nation necessarily requires, as we know, 
the presence of at least these three fac- 
tors: (1) Favorable natural conditions 
(climate, qualities of the soil, mineral 
resources, and so on); (2) Adequate 
supply of labor; and (3) Capital. 

That the natural conditions in Russia 
are most favorable, is regarded as an 
axiomatic truth. That the vast popu- 
lation of Russia could furnish—pro- 
vided that the workers will be assured 
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of abundant food and clothing—a suffi- 
cient quantity of labor is also beyond 
doubt. 

The only thing lacking, therefore, is 
the third factor—capital, which has 
been looted by the Bolsheviki or lost 
in the course of five years of civil war. 

The question now is, what amounts 
of capital are required in order to re- 
store the productive capacity of Russia 
even within those modest limits which 
were maintained in that economically 
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. For forest 


For repair of drainage and 
irrigation systems, espec- 
ially those in Turkestan. 

For restoring agricultural 
implements, purchasing 
seeds and cattle, and re- 
storing seed and breeding 
NE sitessiccniesinrrensiciscnicinmcnsin 


. For restoring the func- 


tioning of the colonization 
and settlement system, 
surveying work, ete. ............. 
conservation 
and__ protection, narrow 
gauge railways to help 
lumber trade, etc. ...................... 


150,000,000 


600,000,000 


50,000,000 


50,000,000 








backward country prior to the war? 


MONEY NEEDED 


The extremely cautious calculations 


which I have made in this respect show 
the following figures :* 


A. 


~ 
S 


~~ 
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. For _ restoring 


For repair and rebuilding 
of the roadbed, replace- 
ment of wornout rails and 
ties, bridges, signal system, 
station buildings engine 
and car depots, shops, 
warehouses, etc., a mini- 


mum expenditure of.............$1,000,000,000 


. For bringing up to the 


1914 level the number of 
engines and cars (repair 
of old stock and purchase 
of at least 12,000 to 15,000 
new locomotives and 200,- 
000 to 300,000 new cars)...... 


. For highway and country 


road repair es cai 


. For putting in working 


order canals and other in- 
terior waterways, restor- 
ing river shipping accom- 
modations, dock and shop 
repair, etc. ...... “S 
seaports, 
their buildings and facili- 
ties, the merchant marine, 
ete. 


3. For restoring proper func- 


tioning of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, postal system, ete. 


. For restoring the normal 


working of central electric 
power stations, gas plants, 
etc. 

For restoring the func- 
tioning of water and sew- 
age systems, other hygienic 
works, Street cars, etc... 


. For repair of public ele- 


mentary and higher 
schools, replenishing them 
with books, school  sup- 
plies, fuel, ete. 


1,500,000,000 


100,000,000 


150,000,000 


200,000,000 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 


200,000,000 


400,000,009 


14. For reopening flooded 
mines, repair of factories 
and mills and supplying 
them with machinery, fuel 
and raw materials.. 

15. For repair of city dwell- 
ings, pavements, rebuild- 
ing destroyed houses, etc....... 

16. For restoring at least par- 
tially the exchange and 
state credit as well as 
credit of big cities... 2,000,000,vU0 





2,000,000,000 


500,000,000 





Total $9,100,000,000 





It will thus be seen that without even 
taking into our account the necessity 
of building new railways, canals, high- 
ways and so on, Russia needs at this 
moment a sum of at least nine billion 
dollars. 

It is most interesting to bear in mind 
here that this sum is just six times less 
than the one that would actually have to 
be expended in order to raise the pro- 
ductivity of the country only as high 
as the pre-war level of Austria~-Hun- 
gary. 


POSSIBILITY OF LOANS 


The possibility of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment being able to obtain even the 
most modest loans from the govern- 
ments of Europe, as has been stated 
even by Lloyd George, who reckons 


*I do not stop here to consider in detail the 
amounts that would be required for each of the 
branches of the national economy here enum 
erated, as that would take up too much spact 
Those who are interested in this will find a 
number of facts given in this connection in the 
concluding chapter of my above mentioned 
book, where the economic tasks confronting 
Russia during the next few decades are dis 
cussed. 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 











American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 16,884,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 6,220,945 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


























with the Bolsheviki more than anyone 
else, is absolutely excluded. 

As for foreign private capital being 
prepared to transfer a sum of nine 
billion dollars to Russia as long as the 
Government of Russia will not have 
restored to foreigners their confiscated 
private property and failed to give them 
security in their rights of ownership, 
only incurable utopians may take any 
stock in such a possibility. 

Hence it follows that The Hague 
conference must end just as fruitlessly 
as the one of Genoa, i. e., either in 
total failure of any and all plans of 
restoring rapidly the productive work 
of Russia, thus perpetuating the famine, 
the dying out of the population and the 
impossibility of opening up the Russian 
market to other nations, or else in the 
total bankruptcy and collapse of the 
Soviet Government. 

For, to trust nine billion dollars to 
a country ruled by a Government which 
has more than once declared that any 
agreement means to it merely a chance 
to obtain a breathing spell, is something 
no foreign capital will ever agree to. 


India 


[MPROVEMENT IN TRADE 
CONTINUES 


lhe improvement in Indian trade 
conditions is evidenced not only in an 
increase in the total trade of the coun- 
tr’ for May, but in an excess of ex- 
po''s over imports of 82,400,000 
ru) ves, which compares favorably with 





the relation of exports to imports dur- 
ing the latter part of the post-war boom 
in Indian trade. A cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington 
states that with the exception of jute, 
an increase is noted in the principal 
crop forecasts of India. The cost of 
living rose in May, attaining the high- 
est point reached in the last twelve- 
month period. 

The exchange market has been fairly 
steady in India. The anticipated open- 
ing of an unlimited six per cent. Govern- 
ment loan on July 3 has caused money 
to be easier, and brought about a re- 
duction in the official bank rate which, 
having been maintained at seven per 
cent. since April 27, was reported at 
six per cent. on June 1, and five per 
cent. on June 15. An advance in ex- 
change is expected after the flotation of 
this loan. 


CROPS FORECAST FAVORABLE 


The third wheat forecast is for a 
crop of 9,818,000 tons, as compared 
with 6,596,000 tons anticipated at the 
third estimate in 1921; while the final 
linseed forecast is placed at 484,000 
tons, much better than the 269,000 tons 
of last year’s final estimate. 

There has been a marked revival in 
the burlap market, with indications of 
further improvement, said to be due to 
the rumors of increased working time 
in the mills and to the speculation in- 
cident to the recent increase in jute and 
burlap prices, as a result of the de- 
crease in crop. 
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INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Import and export statistics for India 
both registered increases in May com- 
pared with the previous month, im- 
ports amounting to 190,600,000 rupees 
against 178,400,000 rupees in April 
and exports to 273,000,000 rupees 
against 238,600,000 rupees. 


South America 


PROGRESS TOWARD NORMAL 


Having passed the acute crisis which 
followed the abnormal inflation in the 
prices of its products as the result of 
the war, South America is now steadily 





NORMAN C. STENNING 
New York agent Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


progressing toward normal conditions, 
in the opinion of Norman C. Stenning, 
the new agent of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd. in New York. 
Mr. Stenning, who has been with the 
bank for nearly twenty years, recently 


arrived in the United States from South 
America after eight years in the service 
of the bank in Argentina and Peru. 

The steady improvement in South 
American conditions is taken by Mr. 
Stenning to indicate the possibility of 
increasing trade along substantial lines, 
and he believes that the natural develop- 
ment of the South American countries 
will tend to assist in the upbuilding of 
that commerce. So far as relations with 
the United States are concerned, Mr. 
Stenning is of the opinion that there is 
no reason why they should not continue 
to improve, and that American export- 
ers should be able to expand their busi- 
ness with South American countries. 

The prospects of the nitrate industry, 
of such vital importance to Chile, are 
good, as reflected by improved sales of 
the commodity, and the possibility of 
its increased use as a fertilizer in this 
country is favorable to Chile, says Mr. 
Stenning. Latest advices from Argen- 
tina indicate that the harvest is likely 
to be up to normal figures, and evi- 
dences of renewed activity there are not 
lacking. Higher prices for cotton and 
sugar, two of Peru’s principal items of 
export, have reacted favorably on the 
general prosperity of that country. 
Copper mining and smelting have been 
running at a fair percentage of ca- 
pacity in spite of low prices for the 
metal, according to Mr. Stenning and 
an expansion in that industry is indi- 
cated by present conditions. 

The Anglo-South American Bank 
maintains twenty-three branches of its 
own in South America, eleven in Argen- 
tina, ten in Chile and one each in Peru 
and Uruguay. This bank also has six 
branches in Spain, one in Mexico City, 
one in Paris and two in England, be- 
sides -the head office in London and its 
agency in New York. Affiliated banks, 
owned and controlled by the Anglo- 
South American Bank are the British 
Bank of South America, Ltd., with 
eight branches in Brazil, three in Ar- 
gentina and two in Uruguay, and the 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America. 
Ltd., which has five branches in Colom 
bia, two each in Ecuador and Ven- 
ezuela and one in Peru, as well as 
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Capital paid up . . . 
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Batavia Dairen Hongkong Lyons 
Bombay Fengtien Honolulu Manila 


Calcutta Hankow Kobe Nagoya 





New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 








The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





Branches and Agencies 


Buenos Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasa i 7 
Changchun Harbin London Newchwang Saigon Sydney Viadivostek 


Agencies in United States 


San Francisco 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


(90.60—1 Yen) 


. . Yen 100,000,000 
. . Yen 100,000,000 
.. Yen 57,000,000 


Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Peking Shimonoseki Tokye 
Rangoon Singapore Tsinan 


Rio de Janciro wee aya Tsingta 


Los Angeles Seattle 


- 120 BROADWAY 














four in Central America. Thus the 
Anglo-South American Bank and its af- 
filiations have forty-six branches in 
South America and five in Central 
America—-a total of fifty-one for the 
whole of Latin-America. 

The Anglo-South American Bank has 
capital and reserves of more than $60,- 
000,000, and has been in existence for 
thirty-four years, during all of which 
time it has specialized in export bank- 


ing, 


Brazil 
‘HE NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In the current issue of the Foreign 
ide Review, published by the Na- 
ial Shawmut Bank of Boston, atten- 

is directed to the opportunity for 
rican exporters through participa- 

in the Brazilian National Exposi- 
which will open September 7, and 

( iue for seven months to March 31, 
[°"". Our improved trade position 


with Brazil is reviewed and reference 
made to the trade recovery of Germany 
and other European countries in the 
Brazilian market. The Review says: 


That upward of thirty European nations 
have already manifested their purpose to 
participate in the exposition with industrial 
exhibits indicates that the commercial world 
is keenly alive to the opportunities which 
the exposition represents. 

The exposition grounds cover an area of 
160 acres and are divided into a national 
and a foreign section. As originally planned, 
it was to be a national affair devoted in 
part to a showing of Brazilian industrial 
enterprise. Increasing interest, however, in 
the Brazilian market compelled the expan- 
sion of the idea and the inclusion of a 
foreign section, so that the exposition, to a 
large extent, will be representative of world 
competition among foreign exhibitors seek- 
ing to win South American trade. 

Sixteen nations have recognized the ex- 
position officially, and are erecting elabo- 
rate buildings to house their government ex- 
hibits. The United States has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for American participation, and 
a beautiful pavilion is being erected for 
the United States Government exhibit. This 
building, upon the close of the exposition, 
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will be used as the American Embassy quar- 
ters. 

To meet the demand of foreign manufac- 
turers and exporters for representation, a 
special section of the area adjoining the 
exposition grounds has been laid out as an 
exhibition annex. In this area, foreign 
firms or organizations are permitted to erect 
the necessary buildings or pavilions for their 
exhibitions. 

Complete statistics of the trade of Brazil 
for the calendar year 1921 are unavailable. 
The changes that have taken place from 1913 
to 1920 in the relative shares of the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and France 
in the foreign trade of Brazil, are indicated 
in the percentage figures below: 


Per cent. of total imports into Brazil 


1913 1920 
United States ......... osaibaesenbicede 15.7 42.1 
Great Britain vinbenmiiss 2-24.56 21.2 
Germany . anes 6. 
France . cane ? sertcicensetiabiaa 9.8 5.6 

Per cent. of total exports from Brazil 

1913 1920 
a ae -+--3 206 21.3 
Great Britain ..................... qvexssoneaee 8. 
Germany . SRS 14.1 6.7 
France .......... sammattiontbeswactesnsascuae 11.4 


Because of her industrial character, New 
England should be worthily represented at 
the exposition. In 1920 Brazil purchased 
manufactured goods similar in character to 
those produced in New England, amounting 
in value to $117,000,000. These included 
cutlery, iron and steel manufactures, elec- 
trical machinery, industrial machinery, tex- 
tile machinery and accessories, paper, rub- 
ber boots and shoes and other manufactures, 
sewing machinery, silk goods, automobile 
tires, tools, wire and woolen goods. 

In the single item of cotton manufactures, 
Brazilian imports in 1920 amounted to $32,- 
000,000 in value. Almost all of this trade 
went to the cotton spinners of Great Britain. 
New England, as the center of the boot and 
shoe industry is interested in the fact that 
eighty per cent. of Brazil’s exports of hides 
and skins come to the United States. One- 
half of Brazil’s exports of coffee, rubber, 
and sugar are also sent to the United States 
market. In each of these lines New Eng- 
land has an interest because of her sugar 
refining, rubber goods manufacturing, and 
coffee roasting industries. Our large im- 
ports of Brazilian goods should, wherever 
possible, serve as a basis for the develop- 
ment of reciprocal trade. 


Reported lack of interest on the part of ° 


some of our manufacturers may be due to 
their experience during the chaotic period of 
1920 and 1921. There is, of course, no 
question that the rejection of merchandise 
at that time caused serious embarrassment 
and uneasiness to our exporters. It may 
be said in this connection that efforts are 
being made by Brazilian statesmen and 
others, to correct this situation which was 


largely responsible for the difficulties en- 
countered a year ago. Under Brazilian law, 
as interpreted by the courts, the seller, par- 
ticularly a foreign seller, has been some- 
what at a disadvantage in a controversy 
ever the rejectment of shipments of mer- 
chandise. There is, however, evidence of a 
change in the attitude of some of the courts 
which should put the seller upon a more even 
footing with the buyer. A complete revision 
of the commercial code of Brazil is now 
under consideration by the Brazilian Con- 
gress, and efforts are being made to provide 
for a provision which would enable the sel- 
ler to dispose of rejected shipments, by 
auction, and to sue the buyer for any loss. 


Mexico 
AGREE ON DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


An agreement relative to the external 
debt of the Mexican Government was 
recently signed by the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico and 
the Finance Minister of Mexico, Adolfo 
de la Huerta. The signing of this agree- 
ment marks the culmination of con- 
ferences begun in New York on June 2. 
Representatives of English, Dutch, 
French, Swiss, Belgian and German 
banking interests participated in the 
conferences. Details of the agreement, 
as announced on June 16 by Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, New York, follow: 


Finance Minister de la Huerta and the 
International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico yesterday afternoon signed a com- 
prehensive agreement covering the matter 
of the Mexican Government's external debt. 
The settlement arrived at is, as stated earlier 
in the week by the Mexican Minister, sub- 
ject to the approval of President Obregon. 

As a preliminary the agreement recites the 
determination of the Mexican Government 
to fulfill its obligations to the full extent 
of its capacity, and states that the Interna- 
tional Committee, recognizing the difficul- 
ties of the situation caused by the revolu- 
tion and desiring to coéperate with the Gov- 
ernment in promoting the full economic 
restoration of Mexico as rapidly as possible, 
will recommend that the bondholders make 
substantial adjustments of their rights. 

The more important points covered in the 
agreement relate to the handling of current 
interest, arrears of interest and the railways. 
The plan of adjustment relates to all ex 
ternal Mexican Government debt, direct or 
guaranteed, the national railways debt and 
certain so-called internal Government del 
largely held outside Mexico; tle total fac: 
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London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’!] Bank 
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New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 
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Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitome 
ank, Ltd. 

















value of the securities covered being over 
$500,000,000 gold, on which the interest in 
arrears amounts to approximately $200 - 
000,000. 

As to current interest, cash payments, in 
varying proportions among the different 
bond issues, are to be begun after Jan. 2, 
1923, out of a special fund as provided for 
in the agreement; the schedule of disburse- 
ments in general to be based on the relative 
values and priorities of the different issues 
of bonds. For such part of current interest 
as is not met in cash, scrip will be issued 
and redeemed in due course, certain funds 
being made available for this purpose. 

The special fund for current interest, etc., 
will be increased each year until Jan. 1, 
1928, when full service of the debt will be 
resumed. The oil export taxes and a sur- 


charge on railway gross receipts will be 
paid into this special fund. 

\s to back interest, all cash payments are 
to be waived. The matter will be arranged 
by the deposit of overdue coupons with a 
trustee. Against these coupons receipts 
Wi! he issued, to be amortized without in- 
terest over a period of time. This arrange- 
mie is, in effect, equivalent to cancellation 
ot irt of the back interest. 

to the railways, they are to be oper- 
atc hy private management as before the 
re tion. The Government will assume by 


endorsement all railway debt not previously 
guaranteed. The rights of foreclosure 
hitherto held by the bonds, will be suspended 
so long as the plan is being carried out, 
thereby protecting both the stock ownership 
of the Mexican Government and other share- 
holders, as well as the ultimate rights of the 
bondholders. 

In general, in order to give time for full 
resumption of all cash obligations, all 
classes of bondholders are to agree to tem- 
porary suspension of sinking fund rights, 
etc., during a five-year period, after which 
all contract clauses will again become effec- 
tive. Full details of the plan will be sub- 
mitted to the bondholders by the committee 
as soon as possible and deposits will be in- 
vited by the banking houses and institutions 
hitherto identified with Mexican Government 


financing. 
Cuba 
ENCOURAGING SYMPTOMS 


Cuban business in a number of lines 
has become more encouraging, according 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Iron and steel, lumber, 
and other construction materials are be- 
ing taken in increasing amounts, and 
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even in textiles, until recently much de- 
pressed, there are signs of improvement. 
Old accounts from the boom period have 
been adjusted to a considerable extent, 
and even where such is not the case, 
new business is often being carried on 
independent of the old accounts. As 
yet, these can be accepted .as no more 
than very advanced symptoms, as there 
are still many old accounts where settle- 
ments on discount basis have not been 
made, and which are still either subject 
to arrangement or involve future pay- 
ments extending over a considerable 
period. It remains to be seen whether 
profits will be sufficient to allow the 
debtors to meet their obligations in 
these unsettled outstandings. 


THE SUGAR HARVEST 


The sugar harvest has passed its 
highest point. If conditions continue 
favorable, a total outturn for the island 
for the year of 3,800,000 tons is 
thought possible. Though such a yield 
is encouraging, and though the effect 
of grinding has been to put money in 
circulation, a number of mills seem to 
have been unable to make money and 
will end the season with obligations 
greater than those with which they 
started. For these reasons it is well 
to act with caution until it becomes 
clearer that the sugar industry and the 
activities depending upon it have actual- 
lv reached rock bottom. There will be 
many cases in which houses apparently 
doing satisfactory current business will 
actually be hard pressed to meet their 
obligations when payments on the ac- 
counts now deferred become due. 


TOBACCO AND FRUITS 


The tobacco crop of 1922 is har- 
vested. The quantity is reported to be 
fair, the quality good. Local cigar 
manufacture shows improvement. Ex- 
ports of tobacco for the first three 
months of 1922 show an increase in 
quantity over the same period in the 
previous year of over fifty per cent. 

Pineapple exports are going forward 
at a rate which indicates a shipment of 
1,000,000 boxes for the season. The 
grapefruit market is satisfactory. 


The long drought has broken, re 
lieving the anxiety as to a supply of 
food for stock. 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


The outstanding development of the 
month in financial circles was the sus- 
pension of payments by the banking 
house of H. Upmann & Co. An in- 
vestigation of the account of the com- 
pany by a committee of the Clearing 
House showed the conditions much 
worse than originally reported and that 
it would not be possible for the other 
banks to assist. The Upmann Co. went 
into technical “‘suspension of payment” 
on May 12, when it was taken over by 
the Temporary Bank Liquidation Com- 
mittee. The effect of the failure of this 
long established house has been to check 
the growth of confidence which the pub- 
lic has begun to show in local banking 
conditions and commercial develop- 
ments. 

The clearing off of the stocks over- 
hanging the market in the bonded ware- 
houses continues. Part of the goods is 
finding its way to the market and 
thus reducing the stock in the port. 
Other portions are being re-exported 
under the various recent decrees. 

The inventory of goods in the bonded 
warehouses is practically finished. The 
owners of American goods lying in 
forty-three of the bonded warehouses 
had on May 15 been notified by letter 
concerning the reported location of their 
merchandise. Under the present rul- 
ings, all such goods may lie in the ware- 
houses until June 30, when, if not with- 
drawn, they will become subject to sale 
at auction to recover customs duties and 
accumulated charges. 

The building trades continue to pick 
up, though no large projects are under 
construction. 


Central America 
TRADE OUTLOOK OPTIMISTIC 


A feeling of optimism for the trade 
of 1922 in Central America is justified 
by the statistics of those countries, says 
the Latin American division of the de- 
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nt Big Business Demands 
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IV good-will and continued business. 
c This is particularly true of the Chinese Merchant. He holds the key to an unlimited open market and 
n- is favorably inclined toward American products. It is only natural that the firm dealing in the man- 
is ner he understands most clearly will secure his business. 
ek All transactions handled through the branches and agencies of the Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of 
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rt. partment of Commerce in a special sur- cost at the plantation is about seven 
ed vey of that region. Conditions during cents per pound and the crop is esti- 
the first quarter of this year have been mated at over 10,000,000. Exchange 
ed showing an improvement over those of for the quarter averaged 4.30 colones 
he the latter part of last year and it is to the United States dollar (normal ex- 
in generally believed that the trend is up- change is 2.15). 
es ward, 
EXPORT SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 
val BUSINESS HEALTHY IN COSTA RICA 
sir In Guatemala declared exports for 
il- In Costa Rica general business has the quarter have been practically the 
“e- been reported as ina healthy condition same in value as those of the first quar- 
h- throughout the quarter. Stocks, while ter of last year. Coffee prices, accord- 
ile possibly not so complete as in nor- ing to reports have been improving 
nd mal times, have been fairly well kept and the demand for Gastemalan coffee 
gt and have been paid for. The in Europe causes the prediction that 
ck offee crop is large and prices have shout sixty per cent. of the present crop 
ler cen good, although payment has been will find a market there. The recogni- 
1 credit. The total crop is esti- |. ft Sectciitentiion te te 
ated at over 35,000,000 pounds. It is ion of the new a = gery 
. . United States has had a beneficial ef- 
‘pected that slightly over half of this : ‘ 
ill be marketed in the United States, fect on trade -~ Guatemala and further 
; rest going to England. The cacao improvement is anticipated. Strength- 
rket has strengthened considerably ening of the market - shown - the 
de ing the quarter and prices have in- fact that buying in the United States 
ed ased to nine cents f. o. b. the rail is becoming more active. The average 
. d in Costa Rica. The production rate of exchange for the quarter was 
* 
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fifty-four pesos to the American dollar. 
The value of the peso has gradually 
decreased from $1.00 in 1874, exchange 
last year having fallen as low as 59.17, 
the monthly average for August. Thus 
far this year the rate has improved each 
month. 

Reports are that conditions in Hon- 
duras began early in the year to re- 
flect the beneficial effect of the open- 
ing of the New York and Honduras 
Rosario Mining Company, the payroll 
of which is one of the sources of pros- 
perity to the country. In February the 
Government began to pay back salaries 
of its employees. Thus by March busi- 
ness showed a decided improvement, 
with collections good and merchants or- 
dering rather freely. Political disturb- 
ances, which have been causing a sus- 
pension of business activity, are not con- 
sidered severe enough to affect the trade 


materially. 
NICARAGUA COFFEE CROP 


The coffee crop in Nicaragua was 
one-fifth less than normal, but prices 
increased from ten cents per pound in 
the middle of March to fifteen cents for 
the best grade in the first part of April. 
Unlike the output of Costa Rica and 
Guatemala, only a small proportion of 
the crop has gone to Europe. Of the 
total 1,853,024 pounds exported in De- 
cember, January, and February, 1,243,- 
270 came to the United States, 315,730 
went to Havre, 236,000 to England, 
38,000 to Amsterdam, and 19,024 to 
Hamburg. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


At the one hundred and sixty-first half- 
yearly meeting of the shareholders of the 
Western Australian Bank, Perth, held May 
3, 1922, the statement of condition for the 
half-vear ended March 27, showed a net 
profit, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, for rebate on discounted bills cur- 
rent, for interest on deposits, and for all 
expenses of management, of £32,069, which, 
added to the balance of the previous half 
year of £33,752, makes a total amount avail- 


able of £65,822. This sum has been dis 
tributed as follows: 


To dividend of £1 per share free of divi- 
ED, MMII cpdenattnindetepentennitamitenneies 

Transferred to reserve ; 

To be carried forward ... 





During the half-year Westonia branch was 
withdrawn, and a branch opened at Collie. 


© 


At the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Adelaide, Ade- 
laide, Australia, held May 3, 1922, a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent. per annum 
was declared. 

The statement of condition for the year 
ended March 27, 1922, shows a net profit, 
including the balance of £22,178 12s 10d 
brought forward from previous year, of 
£114,812 5s 9d. 

© 


The statement of the Commercial Bank 
of Greece, Limited, Athens, for the half- 
year ended December 31, 1921, shows a net 
profit, after deducting expenses of manage- 
ment, general expenses, etc., of drs. 4,502,- 
835. This sum has been distributed as fol- 
lows: 


drs. 
To ordinary reserve plus interest.............. 236,912 
“ ordinary dividend at drs. 3 per share 600,000 
“* extra dividend at drs. 7 with tax........ 1,400,000 
Tr IIE MINED, <sxdiicsnguttgstina teannssiensecndsesiamenniatee 240,000 
* special reserve ..... omaaeen .-----1,000,000 
‘ contingencies acc ount_ 600,000 
we eee 425,923 





© 


At the general ordinary meeting of the 
shareholders of the Royal Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Melbourne, held April 27, 1922, the 
sixty-eighth report of condition of the bank 
for the half-year ended March 31, 1922, 
showed a net profit of £58,721 15s 6d. A 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum was declared. 


© 


The forty-fifth half-yearly report of con- 
dition of the Bank of Taiwan, Taipeh, For- 
mosa, presented to the shareholders at the 
general ordinary meeting held at Tokyo, 
March 1, 1922, showed total assets for the 
half-year ended December 31, 1921, of yen 


779,488,665; paid-up capital yen 45,000,000; 


and reserve fund yen 11,080,000 to which 
has been added the sum of yen 700,000. A 
dividend of ten per cent. per annum was 
declared. 
© 
The fortieth report of condition of tl 
Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited. Tokyo, 
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Paris Branch: 9 Rue du Helder 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - = - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -_ - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND- - - - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


Asuncion. 


London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea ($5=£1.) 
- - - . $20,000,000 
- = = «= 10,200,000 
m * ° - 10,500,000 


DIRECTORS 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL:—Para, Macelio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, 
Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 
URUGUAY:—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto and Rivera. 

ARGENTINA:—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Babia Blanca, Concordia, 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE:—vValparaiso, Santiago, 
Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:—Bogota, Medellin. PARAGUAY:— 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable 
Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. rk. ROBBINS, Agent 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 





























submitted at the general meeting of the 
shareholders held February 6, 1922, showed 
a net profit for the half-year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, of yen 5,555,348. This sum 
has been distributed as follows: 











yen 

To reserve against 1088 .............--....--..------- 700,000 
“ dividend equalization reserve ............ 300,000 
“a dividend of ten per cent. 

annum "2, 356,849 
*‘ remuneration to officers . 120,000 
‘ special reserve .---1,500,000 
Balance carried forward to next ac- 

SIE « deccdpissdscncigdccemniavetsneiecieaivionnin 578,499 


At the fifteenth general ordinary meeting 
of shareholders of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Limited, London, held July 7, 
1922, the annual statement of the bank’s 
condition on March 31, 1922, showed a net 
profit, after paying a bonus to the staff of 
£15,000, providing for bad and doubtful 
dehis, and including £115,894 10s 6d brought 
forward from the previous year, amounting 
to 328,620 19s 9d. The interim dividend at 
t rate of twelve per cent. per annum, 
| in January last, absorbed £60,000. 
| sum of £30,000 has been placed to 
] ises account, leaving available the sum 


of £238,620 19s 9d which has been distrib- 
uted as follows: 
£ sda 


In payment of dividend at rate of 
twelve per cent. per annum for 
half-year ended March, 31, 1922.... 60,000 

In payment of bonus of two per 






IIIS | sccaisineninitsants einacitani aicineanihaaaiietianianicanty 20,000 
To reserve fund wil hen 
stand at £1,050,000) .......................... wt 
To pension and gratuity funds.. oe 
Balance to be carried forward.......... "142. 129 19 9 


A branch has been opened at Courtenay 
Place, Wellington, and the agency at 
Maungaturoto has been converted into a 
branch with an agency at Waipu. 

The bank moved into new and more com- 
modious premises at 8, Moorgate, E. C. 2, 
in February last. 

In May last 100,000 new shares were of- 
fered to shareholders at a premium of £2 
per share, in the proportion of one share 
for every four shares sold. The new shares 
have been allotted and the premium amount- 
ing to £200,000 will be carried to the reserve 
fund which will thereby be raised to £1,- 
250,000. 

© 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation held June 29, 1922 a semi- 
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SWEDEN 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
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** The Swedish Bank 
of Commerce’”’ 








annual dividend of four per cent. was de- 
clared on the capital stock of the. company, 
payable July 5 to stockholders of record, 
June 30. 

Previous dividend payments have been at 
the semi-annual rate of three per cent. 

‘The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion, which is a subsidiary of the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, was organized 
on January 1, 1921 with a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and surplus of $500,000. The cor- 
poration shows a strong position maintained 
during 1921 and 1922 the first year and a 
half of its existence. 

The statement of condition just issued 
shows undivided profits of $356,713 after 
payment of the semi-annual four per cent. 
dividend of $80,000. ‘The total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the corpora- 
tion amount to $2,856,713. 

The corporation was organized to take 
over and further develop the large Far East- 
ern business of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. ‘Ihe reports read at the directors’ 
meeting would indicate that this bank is 
gradually being built to play a strong and 
important role in Far Eastern banking af- 
fairs, and the prospects for its increased 
zrowth are excellent. Among those on its 
voard of directors are, Alvin W. Krech, 
president of the Equitable ‘Trust Company, 
George L. LeBlane and Heman Dowd, vice- 
presidents of the Equitable, and John S. 
Drum, president, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Several important 
Pacific Coast banks are represented among 
the incorporators. The Far Eastern of- 
fices of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
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Corporation are located at 1 Kiukiang 
Road, Shanghai. 
© 


At the second annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Anglo-Polish Bank, 
Limited, Warsaw, held at Warsaw May 30, 
1922 the statement of condition for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, showed a 
net profit, after deduction of taxes, of Polish 
Marks 166,269,844.93. A dividend of thirty 
per cent. for the past year was declared, 
while it was decided to raise the share capi- 
tal to P.M. 100,000,000, and the reserve 
capital to P.M. 50,000,000. Of this, P.M. 
3,040,380.20 is derived from the surplus ob- 
tained by the second issue of shares, the 
balance being derived from the amount car- 
ried forward from last year, and from al- 
locations from the profits of the present 
balance sheet. In addition, P.M. 10,000,000 
have been carried forward into next year to 
meet the cost of the new issue, while the 
balance has been disposed of as mentioned 
in the detailed statement. 

The balance of profit and loss account 
of P.M. 166,269,844.93 has been distributed 
as follows: 


P.M. 
To payment of dividend to share- 
holders at rate of 30 per cent 
reife cee TS 9,375,000.00 
* issue of new shares ......... 50,000,000.00 
A TD © dita catiiadaeisinnadieteinisinicins 35,543,492.25 
“ special reserve ... 100,000.00 





; ‘she ares 10,000,000.00 
46,800,000.00 


expenses of issue 
FF GRIRG . ccersesssovcomn 


* charities, etc. ..... LEE 6,100,000.00 
At disposal of directors am 5,000,000.00 
Leaving a balance to be carried 
eae 3,351,352.68 
© 


At the general annual meeting of the 
Adriatic Bank, Beograd, Jugoslavia, held 






































May 27, 1922, the statement of condition 
showed that the net profit for the year 
1921 amounted to dinars 4,522,986.14 of 
which sum dinars 500,000 was allotted to the 
surplus fund. <A regular dividend of five 
per cent. was declared, totalling dinars 
1,500,000, and seven per cent. superdividend. 

It was further decided to increase the 
capital stock, now dinars 30,000,000, 
to dinars 100,000,000, and the board of di- 
rectors was authorized to arrange for this 
increase by degrees at opportune times. 

The balance sheet shows deposits dinars 
450,522,943.02, total turnover dinars 30,079,- 
591,930.79, including cash turnover of dinars 
3,439,555,073.94; cash and bills at short 
notice on December 31, 1921 amounted to 
dinars 252,882,373.44. 

© 


The Banco di Roma, Rome, announces 
he appointment of Andre Hess as man- 
ser of its New York office at No. 1 Wall 
reet. 
\ndre Hess was formerly Paris manager 
f the Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 
© 
the American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
has closed its branch in Buenos Aires. 
equipment has been taken over by the 
ienos Aires branch of the First National 
nk of Boston. 


| THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


EPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 


A review of the banking situation in 
Czechoslovakia shows that including the new 
Anglo-Czech Bank, there are nearly forty 
banking institutions in the country with an 
aggregate capital of 1,500,000,000 crowns. 
Banking in Czechoslovakia is stated not to 
be limited to ordinary banks, but inasmuch 
as the banks supply capital for the indus- 
tries of the country both directly and in- 
directly in a number of cases, through hold- 
ing large numbers of shares in industrial 
companies, they are able to control indus- 
tries through appointment of the directors. 


© 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited 
have declared an interim dividend for the 
half year ended June 30 last of 1s, 8d per 
share, being at the rate of sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent. per annum, payable, less 
income tax, on and after the 29th inst. 
This is the same as a year ago. 


© 

The Banco di Roma, Rome, announces 
that its branches in Egypt have been taken 
over as from July 1 by a new institution, 
the Banco di Roma Per lEgitto ed il 
Ievante. The new bank has been incor- 
porated under Egyptian laws with a capi- 
tal of one million Egyptian pounds, and its 
board of directors includes several of the 
most prominent business leaders in Egypt. 
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Just What Is Advertising? 


ANY people when they think of advertising have 
in mind a neat rectangle of type in a newspaper 
or magazine. It would be as logical when you 

think of a bank to have in mind a nest of safe deposit 
boxes. The advertisement in the newspaper is merely 
one of the visible manifestations of an underlying plan. 


A specialist may well be chos- 
en to lay out the plan; to deter- 
mine first exactly what must be 
accomplished, and second, by 
what means. The complete ad- 
vertising plan leads naturally into 
the preparation of copy along 
clearly defined lines. Each piece 
and each medium, whether the 
newspaper, direct mail, sign- 
boards, car cards, folders or 
miscellaneous items has its pre- 
determined place and function. 


It is imperative in bank adver- 
tising to plan ahead, consider 
the methods by which to appeal, 
the means that are usable, and 


so center upon the kind of ap- 
proach and style of appeal which 
experience has shown will in- 
fluence the public to the action 
desired, and influence them in 
sufficient numbers to make the 
project profitable. 


Upon a correctly devised pub- 
licity plan and efficient execution 
of its details, the banker depends 
for success in building his busi- 
ness. We are treating his prob- 
lems in a series of folders, part 
one of which is now ready. We 
shall be glad to send Folder No. 1 
upon request and put your name 
on our mailing list to receive the 
others in the series. 
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Interest and Attendance Run High at 
Milwaukee 


Advertisers Have Record Gathering in June Marked 
by Variety of Unusual Features 


By Earl R. Obern 
Assistant Cashier Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


A variety of pertinent sub- 
jects comprehensively handled 
by the large number of able 
speakers presenting papers, 
contributed toward making the 
seventh annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation in many ways the 
most successful ever held. 

The convention was attended 
by more than 300 members who 
gathered in Milwaukee June 12 
and 13. It was by far the lar- 
gest convention of the associa- 
tion yet recorded. 

The chairman of the program 
committee, A. D. Welton, of 
the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chi- 
cago deserves special mention 
for the systematic way in 
which the program was planned. 
We must also mention here the 
splendid work done by Carroll 
Ragan, chairman of the exhibit 
committee. With over 100 
panels on exhibition the at- 
tractiveness of the display 
boards brought hundreds of 
people to the hall in which they 
were shown. 

The outline of the trend of 
the program was as follows: 

‘ction—the Inter-Rela- 
' Financial Advertising; 
ection—Trust Advertis- 
ing; rd section—Investment 
Adveising; fourth section— 
Bank: \dvertising. 

P ent F. Dwight Conner 
pres during the sessions, 
and ned the convention 
witl vresident’s annual ad- 
dres port was then made 


First 
tions 


SseCOrT 


by Gaylord S. Morse, secretary, 
showing a year of hard work on 
part of the central office, and 
showing a total membership of 
600. The treasurer’s report by 
Carl Gode, showed a satisfac- 
tory direction of the finances of 
the association, which was en- 
couraging to every member 
present. 

The regular program opened 


Magazine 


with a short talk by A. D. 
Welton, who outlined the scope 
of discussion, and work of the 
program committee in building 
the convention program. 

The first regular speaker on 
the program was W. W. Doug- 
las, vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, who 
suggested that one way to in- 
sure interest on the part of the 
bank’s employees in the adver- 
tising of the bank, is to ask 
their advice and judgment of 
the advertising. 

“How shall we get the tel- 
lers to look at our advertise- 
ments?” was offered by Mr. 
Douglas as a query quite gen- 


(Continued on page 317) 


W. W. DOUGLAS 
Newly-elected president Financial Advertisers Association 
and vice-president Bank of Italy, San Francisco 
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HE problem of stimu- 

lating bank officers and 
employees to the point of an 
active interest in institu- 
tional advertising was the 
subject of much comment at 
the recent gathering of 
financial advertisers in Mil- 
waukee. 

Just how can this interest 
best be aroused? Mere loy- 
alty to the bank is not in 
itself apt to stir it to any 
Even a thor- 
through 


active pitch. 
ough distribution 
the bank of all copy which 
appears in print outside, and 
the plastering of departmen- 
tal bulletin boards with ad- 
vertising proofs often seems 
lacking in any very definite 
results. 

To begin with the nature 
of the advertising itself so 
frequently complicates the 
problem. The copy will em- 
phasize certain qualities pur- 
ported to be possessed by 
the bank in such phraseology 
as might well be applicable 
to an automobile or a kitch- 
en range were the names of 
these things inserted instead 
of the name of the bank. 

The question in this sort 
of a case is not one of an 
unwillingness to codperate 
but rather one of the lack of 
any real incentive. The 
various departments of your 


bank are justly proud of the 
specific services which they 
are in a position to render 
the bank’s customers. Place 
the services of these depart- 
ments more in the public 
eye and keep away from 
In doing this 
you will serve a double pur- 
pose. Your copy is a def- 
inite starting point from 
which to appeal to the read- 
er outside the bank, and it 
also tells the reader inside 
something about the services 
rendered by other depart- 
ments of the bank as well as 
his own, and further in what 
ways those services have 
been and may be usefully 
applied in meeting the needs 
of customers. This of 
course isn’t the whole story, 
but it is one phase of it—and 
an important phase too. 


& 


generalities. 


Wirn tHE coédperation of 
interested banks, the na- 
tional headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts of America has 
recently evolved a plan to 
advance scouting, and to en- 
courage thrift. 

The following letter, sent 
to 400 boys by Oliver J. 
president of the 
American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., explains the 
which this plan 
is being worked out: 


Sands, 


way in 


Understanding what it means 
to a boy to become a scout and 
pass to the rank of Second and 
First Class, the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, con- 
siders it a privilege to present 
to you a three months’ sub- 
scription to your official Boy 
Scout magazine, Boys’ life, as 


a mark of respect for boys in 
this community who, by work 
and perseverance have passed 
the higher scout ranks. 

We know that the training 
you are getting from the Boy 
Scout movement will mean 
much to you, and as a business 
organization, we feel it our duty 
to encourage the boys of our 
community to take advantage 
of those things which will pre- 
pare them to enjoy life better 
as boys and equip them to take 
their places in the community 
as men of character. , 

One thing especially that ap- 
peals to our bank as being well 
worth while in the scout tests 
and laws is “thrift.” Earning 
and depositing $1.00 in a bank 
before a Tenderfoot becomes a 
Second Class Scout; $2.00 be- 
fore becoming a First Class 
Scout, means that many thou- 
sand American boys are being 
taught the great lesson of 
thrift, which not only appeals 
to every banker, but to every 
business man. 

My boy, “thrift” is the key- 
note of success in the lives of 
our big men today—continue 
the habit. 


(Signed) Otiver J. Sanps, 


President. 


& 


A Cuicaco bank has given 
a new twist to bank pub 
licity by producing its own 
motion picture film. 

The film opens with a 
view of the central manu- 
facturing district which the 
bank serves. Scenes follow 
showing a customer taking 
all the steps in renting a 
safe deposit box and safe- 
guarding valuable papers. 

This innovation undoubt- 
edly has possibilities, and 
should give publicity mana- 


gers something to think 


about. 
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Interest Runs High at 
Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 315) 
eral in banking circles, for, he 
pointed out, the best of adver- 
tising in all desirable mediums 
would fail utterly to get results 
unless promises are redeemed 

by men behind the counters. 

“Mr. Douglas told his audience 
about the success which the 
Bank of Italy has enjoyed by 
establishing what he termed a 
business extension department. 
Not only was this department 
charged with coérdinating bank 
activities designed to increase 
the volume of business, but it 
isa morale instrument by which 
employees are influenced to feel 
a deeper interest in the bank’s 
development. 

Mr. Douglas said that “in a 
single convention number of a 
popular banking magazine not 
long ago he had found banks 
offering the following list of 
qualities—‘exceptional _ service,’ 
‘earnest coéperation,’ ‘cordial- 
ity” ‘courtesy and faithfulness,’ 
‘dependability, ‘the personal 
touch,’ ‘the human touch,’ ‘the 
friendly touch, ‘it is the pleas- 
ure of everyone of our force’ 
said more than one ‘to help you 
transact business pleasantly 
and satisfactorily.’ ” 

In comment on this Mr. 
Douglas said: “Now you know 
that there is no such institu- 
tion. Iluman nature isn’t made 
that way. And surely sweeping 
claims of superhuman virtue 
can no longer be considered ef- 
ficient in advertising. 

“Our own effort has been in- 
creasingly in two directions. In 
the first place we make definite 
promises of certain practical 
Services to which we know our 
force can be trained; and sec- 
md, are specializing in what 
I mig't call character advertis- 
ing ich aims to delineate 
tho ialities of the bank that 
are }.rticularly true of our in- 
Stity and make the Bank of 
Ita] nd out as a distinct 
per ity in the public mind.” 

F Ellsworth, vice-presi- 
den the Hibernia Bank & 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








GAYLORD S. MORSE 
Manager New Business and Publicity, State Bank of Chicago 


T the convention of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 

ciation in Milwaukee, June 11-15 of this year, Mr. 

Morse, who was at that time secretary of the associa- 
tion, was elected first vice-president. 

Mr. Morse was born, raised and educated in Vincennes, 
Indiana. His early banking experience was gained in the 
First National Bank of Vincennes where he was em- 
ployed for fourteen years, beginning as a messenger and 
filling practically every position afforded in that insti- 
tution. 

In 1917, he accepted a position with the National City 
sank of New York and served as its Indiana represen- 
tative for one year. He was later transferred to Chicago 
as the representative in the Central West. 

He became assistant cashier of the State Bank of 
Chicago in February, 1920, where he has charge of the 
new business and publicity department. Mr. Morse has 
originated a number of novel business building plans 
which have proven so successful that they have gained 
widespread recognition and have been adopted by sev- 
eral banks throughout the country. 
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One of the panels of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, exhibit which gained marked attention at the 
recent Milwaukee convention 


Trust Co. of New Orleans 
then addressed the convention. 
Speaking of institutional adver- 
tising in its relation to em- 
plovees of a bank Mr. ills- 
worth said: 

“Institutional advertising, or 
in other words, advertising 
facilities 
offered by the bank, will 


that emphasizes the 


produce results, or will not pro- 
duce results depending upon 
how much or how little intelli- 


gent cooperation is given to the 


advertising by the officers and 
<imployees in the various de- 
partments. 

“Many of our banking insti- 
tutions make the mistake of as- 
suming that the advertisements 
put out by their advertising de- 
partments are all hunted out 
and religiously read and di- 
gested by all the officers and 
Unless some defin- 
ite effort is made to this end, 
such is absolutely not the case. 
If the bank is talking to the 


employees. 


public from day to day in the 
daily press and by means of 
other forms of publicity, why 
should not all the folks in the 
bank be given the first oppor- 
tunity to read these advertise- 
ments so that they will be pre- 
pared to back them up as soon 
as they have been given to the 
public.” 

Edwin Bird Wilson, president 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. of 
New York City spoke on 
“Newspaper and Magazines”. 
While he did not speak about 
other mediums of advertising 
all of which are necessary to a 
successful advertising cam- 
paign, he said that newspapers 
and magazines consistently used 
with effective advertisements 
will in time bring rewards. 

“Booklets, Folders, Novelties, 
Direct by Mail, Etc,” was the 
subject spoken on by Carlton 
kK. Matson, vice-president, the 
Hanton Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is absolutely against 
the idea of panacea booklets, 
except in the case of the open- 
ing of a new building, or a 
special anniversary or some 
such occasion. A simple book- 
let, with simple language prop- 
erly distributed is a most effec- 
tive means of publicity, but the 
use of large booklets with many 
pages and containing words 
which the average individual 
does not understand is not the 
best form of advertising. While 
many banks still have their tel- 
lers give out booklets over the 
counter Mr. Matson spoke of 
the utter wastefulness of this 
method of distribution, and the 
writer can agree with him 
through personal experience. 

“Outdoor, Window Displays 
and Car Cards” was the sub- 
ject of Paul H. Hardesty, pub- 
licity manager of the Union 
Trust Co. of Chicago. He said 
that “windows are the eyes of 
the bank” and that attractive 
show windows bring direct re- 
sults to any financial institu- 
tion.” He also said that twenty- 
five per cent. of the people of 
this country, on the average, 
are illiterate and that to be 
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successful advertising must 
reach the masses and have a 
fundamental interest—this can 
be displayed by outdoor adver- 
tising and car cards, and win- 
dow displays. He quoted in- 
stances of direct results of cer- 
tain campaigns using these 
mediums. 

Fred M. Staker, manager 
publicity department of the 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City, spoke on “Direct Personal 
Solicitation”. He discussed 
ways and means of securing 
prospects, the approach, and 
the close of a personal call. The 
quality of the prospect should 
be carefully considered, and all 
data secured before the ap- 
proach is made. He also stated 
that customers are the best 
prospects, and getting their 
business in all departments is a 
big field for the new business 
department. He suggested that 
whenever possible an officer of 
the bank accompany the repre- 
sentative, especially where the 
officer is personally acquainted 
with the prospect or had some 
indirect influence. 

Under the head of “Trust 
Advertising,” Benjamin Bills, 
director of sales of the Ameri- 
can Bonds & Mortgage Co. of 
Chicago spoke on “What the 
Advertising Man Should 
Know”. He should, said the 
speaker, know the main points 
covering the distribution of 
property, wills, and a general 
outline of the salient points 
necessary to frame interesting 
and effective trust advertise- 
ment 

E. L.. Colegrove, publicity de- 
partment of the Union Trust 
Co., Cleveland, spoke on “Copy, 
Form, and Illustrations”. He 
particularly urged human in- 
tere! copy in trust advertising, 
wit!) simple terms that the aver- 

izen can understand, and 
an example an adver- 
with the headline 
he passed the cigars the 
pped in”. 
cl Witting, spoke ex- 
1 the subject of “Wills 
vers,” and made quite 
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Another panel of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company exhibit 
shown before the Financial Advertisers at Milwaukee 


a technical address which it 
would be hard to outline here. 
It showed that he was excep- 
tionally well versed on this sub- 
ject. 

“Investment Value of Per- 
sistent Trust Advertising” was 
spoken on by Alfred C. 
Flather, assistant to the presi- 
dent, American Security & 
Trust Co. of Washington, D. C. 
Spasmodic trust advertising 
was not productive of good re- 
sults he said, and constancy 
was absolutely necessary. Per- 


sistent trust advertising would 
reap its reward he claimed. 

Clinton F. Berry, advertising 
manager, of the Union Trust 
Co. of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
lated some very unusual stories 
about trusts. One was about a 
farmer who received one of 
their circulars in 1902 and last 
year walked into the bank and 
placed his estate in trust. 
Space forbids the others, but 
suffice to say they each showed 
the value of the right sort of 
trust publicity. 
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When « ship is weathering « gale the throwing over 
of oil does not stop the storm, but if makes the sur- 
subs de 


Actorm of unemployment ws sweeping the world and 
Philadelpiua, too, sin the troubled waters 

It te time when quick action counts 

There ws definite work to be done. 


We have » Sesqui-Centennial in four years 

We have $5,000,000 already appropriated on 
which to start 

Webi 





We have several large municipal buildings 
already authonaed 
We have men who need the work— 
sllled and unskalled 


Could there be « firmer foundation on 
which to build than the happiness of « busy 
people” 

Let Us Speed Up the Decisions 


We cannot save the World, but we can 
make unoother saskng for Philadelphia 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Chestnut at Second 











A well-planned and executed adver- 
tisement by a Philadelphia bank, in the 
interests of the coming Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia 


Herbert Mulford, advertising 
manager of Ames, Emerich & 
Co., Chicago, spoke on “What 
the Advertising Man Should 
Know About Investment Ad- 
vertising”. He said that he 
should know what each class of 
investment really means, and 
what points the buying public 
should look for when purchasing 
bonds. 

H. G. Hodapp, manager of 
publicity, of Wells, Dickey Co., 
Minneapolis, made a_ splendid 
talk on “Formal Notices of 
Security Issues—Syndicate Ad- 
vertising—Form, Copy and 
Possible Improvement”. He 
went deeply into these subjects, 
and decried the old form of 
notices of security issued. He 
also spoke of the adaptability 
of syndicate advertising, and 
possible improvement in layout, 
copy and general ideas. 

“Do Investment Bankers Owe 
the Public the Duty of Warn- 
ing or Educating Against 
Fraud?” was the subject of 
Roy C. Osgood, vice-president, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, 


Chicago. He is in favor of 
every investment banker edu- 
cating the people either to con- 
sult their bankers before invest- 
ing, or purchase of an estab- 
lished, reputable bond house. 

R. P. Hammond, advertising 
manager, of the Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, spoke 
on “Should a Savings Bank 
Have an Investment Depart- 
ment—Relation Between Sav- 
ings and Investments”. He 
spoke in favor of an investment 
department in a bank, stating 
that a saver will some day be 
in the investment class, and 
when that time comes, if a bank 
does not secure his business, he 
will go elsewhere, and possibly 
go into some “fly-by-night” 
scheme. 

“Influence of Publishers on 
Investment Advertising—Fi- 
nancial Department of Maga- 
zines and Their Relation to Ad- 
vertising” was the subject of 
Edgar G. Criswell, manager in- 
vestment department the Qua!- 
ity Group, New York City. He 
spoke of the present day cen- 
sorship of financial advertising 
submitted to magazines, and the 
desire of the publisher to pro- 
tect the public against fraud. 

“Advice of Financial Editors 
on Investments” was given by 
Frank P. Bennett, Jr., editor, 
United States Investor, Boston. 
He said that the eastern part 
of the United States, particu- 
larly the New England states 
needed enthusiasm and educa- 
tion on investments. He also 
outlined how financial editors 
could be of valuable assistance 
along all lines of educationai 
investment advertising. 

F. W. Gehle, publicity man- 
ager, the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York 
City spoke on “What the Ad- 
vertising Man Should Know”. 
He should know the operating 
end of a bank, so that he can 
intelligently describe its serv- 
ices, in other words he should 
know banking from a practical 
end, as well as a_ theoretical 
end. 


Walter S. Greenough, assist- 


ant to president, Fletcher Say- 
ings & Trust Co. of Indian- 
apolis, spoke on “News Rela- 
tions of Business Situations and 
Conditions to Advertising”. He 
showed how it was possible to 
take advantage of certain situa- 
tions and turn them into adver- 
tising campaigns for the bank. 
Timeliness was his stress on ad- 
vertising. 

“Service in Support of Ad- 
vertising” was ably presented 
by Carl Gode, advertising man- 
ager of the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Co., Chicago. He 
showed how it was absolutely 
necessary to have the organiza- 
tion thoroughly in accord with 
the publicity program, and how 
it was possible to achieve this. 

Guy W. Cooke, advertising 
manager of the First National 
Bank of Chicago spoke on 
“Good Will Advertising and 
Nuisance Advertising,” mean- 
ing programs and special pub- 
lications on which vast amounts 
couid be spent without much 
good 

C. H. Handerson, publicity 
manager of the Union Trust Co. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK } 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street | 
New Yorx 


The Second Decade 


The Harriman National Bank celebrates its 
Eleventh Birthday Ann: in the belief, sub 
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Excellent layout in this bank's use of 
chart to show growth. The black face 
type following the introductory copy !s 
well placed and serves both to stren- 
gthen the effect of the chart an to 
make its meaning more readily cleat 
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of Cleveland spoke on “What 
Should Not be Told,” and won 
the representation of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ convention 
to the general session of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs ses- 
sion, inter-department meeting. 
He tabooed the “friendly bank” 
—the “cordial bank”—the “safe 
bank”—the “strong bank,” and 
all other stereotyped forms now 
being so widely used by bank- 
ers everywhere. His talk was 
delivered in an able manner, 
and showed the voice of experi- 
ence. 

“Small Checking Accounts— 
Their Value and Desirability,” 
was discussed from all sides by 
Walter Distelhorst, assistant 
manager of the commercial 
service department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. 

Cc. H. Wetterau, assistant 
vice-president American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, spoke 
on “The Development of Insti- 
tutional Prestige—Advertising 
of Benefit to all banks”. He 
showed how all bank advertis- 
ing redounded to the benefit of 
ether banks, and how each built 
up good will and institutional 
confidence through publicity. 

The following officers and di- 
rectors were elected for the 
year 1922-23: 

President, W. W. Douglas, 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco; 
first vice-president, Gaylord S. 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago: 
second vice-president, Carroll 
Ragan, U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Co., N. Y.; third vice- 
president, A. C. Flather, Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Co., 
Wash., D. C.; treasurer, Carl 
A. Gode, Merchants Loan and 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

Directors: John Cowan, To- 
ronte General Trusts Corpora- 
tion, |oronto, Canada; C. H. 
Han‘vrson, Union Trust Co.. 
Clevei ind; Jessamine C. Hoag- 
land, National City Bank of 
Chi: : H. G. Hodapp, Wells 
and ‘key Co., Minneapolis; 
W. Morehouse, Guaranty 
Trus' and Savings Bank, Los 
Ange! s: Ethel Scully, Morris 














| IF YOU DONT START, YOU DONT ARRIVE | 








(Copyright: 1922: By The Chicago Tribune! 








Looking ahead, a year seems autully long—J365 days, 8,760 hours, 525,600 minut. 
‘ 5 5 eo—but at the end, when 
you look back, you are surprised at how quickly it has passed. ‘ 





Looking ahead, and considering it step by step, « five mile wath seems very 
time—but when you look back it doesn’t'seem #0 very far. 

















tune is laid. 


When you deposit your first $5 in the bank it seems hopeless to save very much in small weekly deibleta, 
but some day you discover you have enough to make @ proktable i and the 








of your far. 
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Reprinted by courtesy of The Chicago Tribune 


This banking cartoon by John T. McCutcheon of Chicago Tribune fame was 
featured in a circular containing some effective human interest copy sent out by 
the Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. The circular brought in a large 


number of savings accounts 


F. Fox and Co., Milwaukee; C. 
H. Wetterau, American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville; F. W. 
Gehle, Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York; F. 
Dwight Conner, Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago; 
Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City; R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., Planters National 
Bank, Richmond; W. B. Weis- 
enberger, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis; H. B. 
Grimm, Security Trust Co., 
Detroit; Julius C. Peters, De- 
troit Trust Co.; John J. Wells, 
Jr., Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence, R. I.; 
A. E. Bryson, Halsey Stuart 
and Co., Chicago; H. B. Mul- 


ford, Ames Emerich and Co. 
Chicago. 

For representatives to the 
National Advertising commis- 
sion: M. E. Holderness, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, one 
year; F. W. Ellsworth, Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans, three years. 


& 


“East Brookiyn”, a thirty-six 
page booklet sent out by the 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
contains a history of the com- 
munity now known as East 
Brooklyn, as well as a history 
of the bank from the date of 
its founding. 
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A group of four unusual newspaper advertisements recently run by the 
Columbia Trust Company, New York 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Tue Nationa Commercial 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany has issued a thirty-two 
page booklet which is particu- 
larly artistic in design, and has 
an unusual dignity of make-up. 

The booklet contains a his- 
tory of the bank, of its im- 
provements and additions, and 
a resumé of the workings and 
scope of each of the various 
departments, with reproduc- 
tions of skillfully executed 
drawings interspersed through- 
out. 

The names of all officers of 
the bank, past and present, are 
given, and, in conclusion, there 
is a comparative statement of 
assets at various periods begin- 
ning with the year 1826, and 
ending with 1921, showing the 
growth of the _ institution 
through the years of its long 
existence. 


“BEFORE GOING ABROAD,” is the 
title of a timely little booklet 


issued by the Bank of America, 
New York. The booklet con- 
tains a concise resume of the 
services which the Bank of 
America can render customers 
who plan a trip abroad. In ad- 
dition to facilities for the care 
of financial matters and the 
safeguarding of securities and 
personai effects the booklet 
points out the assistance which 
its service department is in a 
position to render customers in 
the matter of procuring pass- 
ports, making steamship ar- 
rangements, and attending to 
other detail arrangements nec- 
essary to a comfortable voyage. 


“THe rounpaTIonN of Your 
Home,” is the title of a folder 
distributed by the Guardian 
Savings and ‘Trust Company, 
Cleveland. The folder outlines 
a plan of home ownership 
which embodies the building up 
of a savings account to the 
point where the would be home- 
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owner is enabled to make a 
down-payment on a home sufii- 
ciently large enough to assure 
a substantial equity in the 
property from the beginning 


“THe voLunTARY Trust and Its 
Place in Your Affairs”, a book- 
let distributed by the United 
States Mortgage and _ Trust 
Company, New York, is de- 
scriptive of the voluntary, or 
living trust which may be es- 
tablished with the bank to var- 
ious designated ends such as, 
for example: 
To fix an independent income upon 
a wife. 
To provide a fund for the educa- 
tion of children. 
To provide a dowry for a daugh- 
ter. 
To give a daughter an independ- 
ent safeguarded income after mar- 
riage. 
To provide a son with capital to 
enter business when he reaches a 
certain age. 
To contribute regularly to chari- 
table or philanthropic institutions. 
Such trusts may be in perpetuity. 
The booklet points out that 
this voluntary trust, being es- 
tablished and operative during 
the life of the maker, gives him 
an opportunity to watch its 
provisions in operation, and a 
chance to change them should it 
appear desirable. Under the 
terms of a voluntary trust 
agreement, the booklet states, 


Experienced in co-operating 
with the various enterprises 
that make up the industrial 
wealth of the nation— 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK 
BANK = 


OF NEW YORK 












The illustration here appeals to the 
imagination without having an irrele- 
vant relation to the copy or detrac 
from it, as is so often the case with this 
type of advertisement. 
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the maker may elect to retain 
as much or as little authority 
over the investment of the fund 
and its income as he desires. 


“WHat THE BANK believes to be 
a record for the number of sav- 
ings accounts opened by a new 
bank was established during the 
three days opening of the Home 
State Bank for Savings, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 1 to 3 when 
it opened 4407 accounts. 

The extraordinary success of 
the opening is attributed to the 
carefully laid plans, the “teas- 
er” advertising campaign, and 
the remarkable coéperation of 
practically all the stockholders. 
The opening day was Thursday, 
June 1. On the preceding Sat- 
urday, the first ad, thirty inches 
in size, appeared in the newspa- 
pers, announcing the opening, 
and stating that a valuable 
“surprise” would be presented 
to each new depositor during 
the opening. On Monday and 
Tuesday fifteen-inch ads ap- 
peared headed “You'll be sur- 
prised” and “Sh-sh—It’s a sur- 
prise”, designed to increase the 
curiosity of the public. The day 
before the opening a seventy- 
five-inch ad appeared, in which 


Safety Is More Important 
Than the Rate of 
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the “surprise” feature was still 
dominant. The mystery feature 
was strongly emphasized. 

Six days before the opening 
the bank gave a banquet to all 
stockholders and wives, at 
which prizes were offered to the 
stockholders who would send in 
the largest number of deposit- 
ors during the three day open- 
ing. ads of ten slips each 
were passed out. The stock- 
holder was to write out the 
prospective depositor’s name on 
this slip and sign his own, and 
have the depositor turn it in 
with his deposit, whereupon the 
customer would be credited to 
the stockholder. Not even the 
stockholders were told the na- 
ture of the “surprise” feature. 
This contest proved very popu- 
lar with the stockholders, as 
well as the public. 

The “surprise” consisted of a 
coin enclosed in an envelope 
and slipped into every deposit- 
or’s pass book. ‘These coins 
ranged from one cent to ten 
dollar bills. Those who received 
the small coins took it good 
naturedly, and those receiving 
the big bills naturally were 
elated and spread the news 
fast. Every hour during the 
three days opening depositors 
were standing in line, and the 
bank kept open each evening 
till nine o’clock. Cigars, roses 
and other souvenirs were also 
passed out. It might be expect- 
ed that a large number of dol- 
lar deposits would be made by 
persons intent only on trying 
for a prize, but this was not 
the case, the average deposit 
being large enough to be highly 
desirable. 


“Forty years Without Loss To 
Any Investor”, is the title of a 
handsome booklet prepared by 
S. W. Straus and Company, 
New York, on the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of that 
house. The booklet which is 
printed in large readable type 
on coated paper contains a his- 
tory of the founding and 
growth of the institution. In- 
cluded in the booklet are sever- 
al very effective color prints of 
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iu ail the advertising of this bank the 
famous “‘tower’”’ is sure to play a promi- 
nent part. It has certainly been capi- 
talized in this advertisement. which is 
bound to be strengthened by tne dig- 
nity and character lent to it through 
the layout. This is individuality of the 
sort that means something 


the new Straus building on 
Fifth avenue; as well as 
photographs of former build- 
ings used as New York head- 
quarters, and buildings former- 
ly and at present in use as of- 
fices in other cities where the 
house has branches. 

Tue Fieviry Trust Company, 
Buffalo, has published a pam- 
phlet entitled “Better Banking 
under the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” The pamphlet gives a 


brief but comprehensive ré- 
sumé of the function and work- 
ings of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
F. H. Williams, treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.-treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 
Morrow. 

Atlantic, lowa, Iowa State “Bank, H. M. Butz-* 
loff, asst. cash, 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Old National Bank, Earl 
R. Obern, asst. cash. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’! Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat'l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to Pres. 

—--~ ~*y Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
B'way & Driggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buff: _ N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


Buffalo, “N Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 


Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 


Iowa, Cedar Rapids Savings 

3 . ££ Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Zimmerman. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat'l Bank, 
4 . Snyder, Jr, adv. mer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. .and Bkg. 
Co., E. I. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., ee Sves. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, adv. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 1st Tr. ‘& Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, > we 

Chicago, Ill., American Press League, 11 8. 
La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, Ill., R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, HL, Critchfield and Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mer. 

Chicago, Ill., Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
& Yale Ave. , E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. L 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill., Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 
Gode, adv. mer. 

Chicago, Ill, Nat’l City Bank. 

Chicago, IIl., nes Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuc hling, V. 

Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill., Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
adv. dir. 

Chicago, Ill., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bank, T. 
Jessup, asst. cash. 


Clarksville, Tenn., lst Nat'l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
= Oo 


<teed ~—?_ Ohio, Central Nat'l Bank Svgs. & Tr. 
R. J. Izant, adv. mgr 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co. C. K. 
Matson, pub. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 
Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 

ab, asst. secy 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mer. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 


Ist Nat’l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 


Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 
Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 
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Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, Frank J. 
Campbell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., lst & Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mer. 

Emporium, Pa., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 

Evansville, Ind., hg Nat’l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. 

Evansville, Ind., O1d, State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mer. special serv. dept. 


3zardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. treas. 

Greenville, S. C., F eee Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
nderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., e Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 


Haverhill, Mass., lst Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
a & Buennagel, mer. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 

uincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet, Ill, W i. “Co. Nat'l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank, H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. cash. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Little Reck, Ark., American Bank of Commerce 
& Tr. Co., M. A. Buzhee, adv. mer. 

Los Angeles, Cal., lst Nat’l Bank & La & Svgs. 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mg 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’l tr. "@ Svegs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub 

Los _— — lst Nat’l Bank, Cc. F. Ham- 
sher, pre 

Louisville, Ky. Nat’! Bank of Kentucky, F. C. 
Adams, mgr. pub. dept. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Para _Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 
Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mer. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, —_ . Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, ?. Wai ace. 

Minn -apolis, wee, Midland Nat'l Bank, L. L 
D. Stark, mer. pub 

Minneapolis, Minn., M innesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
R. Reese. 

Minneapolis, Minn, Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. ae, 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 st. 

James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La. Canal- on Tr. & Svgs 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. i. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Orr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P.; W. E. Brown, adv. mer. 

Newport News, Va., lst Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 
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. ¥. C., American Express Co., S. D. Malcolm, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 
¥. American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 
¥. C., Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 
Y. C., The Bankers Maguzine. 

. C. Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 
Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling Wa. ie 
¥. CG, Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


mgr. 
Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
y a B. Pratt. 
Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 


house. 

Y. C., Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. Carlisle, 
gr. 

C., Hog _ t ameaias 485 5th Ave. E. L. 

w ight, pub. 


pub. 

C., Internat “Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash. 

C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehie, mgr. adv. dept. 
Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 
Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 361 B’way, W. D. 
McLean, eA 
Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 
Y. C., North Side Svgs. ‘Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 


secy. 
Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
f= mer. 

C., S. W. Strauss & Co., 5th aes at 46th 
ses 'H. B. Mathews, adv. mg 
Y. C., Union Bank of Canada ‘49 Wall St., 
A. G. Sclater. 
ee a ‘Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 


Norfolk, Var "Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
Cc. Brown, asst. secy 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat’ Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cas 

Northampton, Mass., tte County Trust 
Ce.,. G me Willis, pres. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 

com, asst. cas 
Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 
Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat'l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 
Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 
Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut * 
—" -— Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, ‘ 


ee Blatt Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Le ot Merch. & Planters Bank, 
Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 


"i. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 
Bohemian Industrial 


2 2 


ehh oka heh aeltee 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
liams, pub. mg 

Pittsburgh, Pa., w 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Bank, head office. 


Rale ‘igh, x &, a Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. sec 


Raleigh, N. C., Convi Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth. 
Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., ‘adv. mer. 
Richmond, Va. Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 
Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
. Ist Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 
*y., Union Tr. 


> pt. 
Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 


Co., A. J. Meyer, 
San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 
Francisco, Cal., 
‘Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash 


Francisco, Cal, 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 

Peede 
Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 

W. F. Morrish, P. 

Francisco, Cal., 

nton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 

gerty, asst. treas. 


8% a 3rd Nat’l Bank, J. E. Williams, 
Ca 
a % ae American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 


J. Ra 
Shelbyville, lll, a C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
adden, pres. 
Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Ov verton,. cash. 
eae | Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass'n, 
J. C. Stover, secy. 
Spokane, he Oia ‘Nat'l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
ow, pub. 
Spokane, Wash. “Tinten Tr. Co., W. J. Kom- 
mers, pres. 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mer. 
St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co, J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nat'l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, Norberg. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. L. A, 
Bize, pres. 
eee ‘Ohio, Com’1 Svgs. a. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
reicher, new bus. dep 
woe Canada, Canadian ‘Bank of Commerce, 
Cc. Biggar, head office. 
Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Moénthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. 
Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat'l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 
Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 
Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A. 
F. Winn, Jr., pres. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 
Washington, Dae —, Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 

ts. . 
weeeers. 'D. G., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
H. Thomson, pub. mer. 
Wessun, Y., Jefferson Co. Nat'l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 
Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 


ger, cash. 
Waynesboro, Pa., ist Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
dept. 


mgr. serv. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l] Bank, L. M. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Nat’l Bank, 
WV. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming ie Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Witmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

E. Taylor, Jr., pre 
Manitoba, Union — of Canada, 
dept 


Luzerne Co. 


Winnipeg, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. Li 
G 


lenn, secy. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 
Co., P. Garner, pub. mgr. 
Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank, J. N. Hig- 

ley, pub. mer. 
Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 
Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
> Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 


New Names 


Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat'l Bank, 
. Bennett. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, C. B. 


Keller, Jr., cash. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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FY OTHING has been overlooked to make the new building of 

the First National Bank of Jersey City the equal in beauty 
of design and utility of construction of any bank building in the 
country. The main banking room, the board room, the corpo- 
ration room, the vaults, are not only pleasing to the eye, but are 
admirably adapted for the convenience of the bank’s customers. 


Being actually nearer to Wall Street, New York, than City 
Hall this bank is literally a “ Bank of Two Cities.” 


All architectural and engineering work was designed and 


supervised by 
Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 





The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


LMOST on the site of the old 
Exchange Coffee House, in Con- 
gress Square, Boston, where 
many of the meetings of the bank’s first 
board of directors were held, 
stands the new addition to the building 
of the National Shawmut Bank, recent- 
ly completed and opened to the public. 

Although it was only fifteen years 
ago that the bank moved into its new 
building on Water, Congress and Dev- 
onshire streets, confident that its needs 
would be amply accommodated for a 
long time, it long since has felt the need 
for more room to take care of its rapidly 
growing business. 

So insistent did these demands be- 
come that about two years ago the ad- 
dition was started. It conforms in 
architecture with the original building 
and trebles its facade on Devonshire 
street. ‘The addition is in the form of a 
wing at right angles to the older part of 
the building, with direct access from 
Devonshire street, and here are the pay- 


once 


_ tive departments they serve. 


ing and receiving tellers and the coupon 
department, conveniently situated. The 
most up-to-date facilities for transact- 
ing and safeguarding these banking 
services have been installed, and the 
added units will reduce the delays in- 
evitably incident to crowded hours. 

Space made available in the old bank- 
ing room as a result of the removal of 
the tellers to the new section will be 
taken in part for executives and the re- 
mainder will be included in a new ar- 
rangement of the auditing, note tellers, 
and foreign departments. 

While these arrangements are obvious 
in their benefits, of equal importance is 
the expansion of facilities for the oper- 
ating staff. The bookkeeping and check 
tellers’ departments with their numer- 
ous sub-divisions, are amply provided 
for on the second and third floors of the 
addition, with direct access to the execu- 
On the 


mezzanine floors of both old and new 
portions are located the filing, credit, 


New banking room of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston showing tellers’ cages and mezzanine 
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THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


The recent Devonshire street addition to the building is shown at the left 
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money, stenographic and telegraph de- 
partments, and the publicity, business 
extension, research and library depart- 
ments. 

One of the features of the bank’s en- 
largement is the commodious and fully 
appointed lunchrooms for men and 
women, with rest room and attendants 
for the latter, which occupy the entire 
fourth floor of the addition. These fa- 
cilities have long been a part of the 
Shawmut organization, but like the 
working elements have, of late, been 
somewhat restricted through lack of 
space. 

On the floor below—the Congress 
street level—the Shawmut Corporation 
remains substantially as before and the 
portion formerly occupied by the cou- 
pon, chief clerk’s, safe-deposit and 
transfer departments will be taken by 
the transfer, trust, time savings and col- 
lection departments. Access to these 
rooms is from Water street and from 
the main banking floor. 

In architectural treatment the addi- 
tion conforms to the style of the older 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President National Shawmut Bank 











THE OLD EXCHANGE COFFEE HOUSE, CONGRESS SQUARE, BOSTON 


Here were held many of the directors’ meetings of the old Shawmut Bank. The new extension to the 
Shawmut Bank building is close to the site of the old Coffee House 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


Extension of the public space of the National Shawmut Bank 


The entrance to safe deposit vaults is on the right 
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Office of the safe deposit vaults and entrance to safes and coupon rooms 





part—an adaptation of the Corinthian— 
but in the application of this motive to 
new elements greater richness is se- 
cured. This is apparent at the Devon- 
shire street entrance, where the new 
elevators are grouped. Walls of mar- 
ble, in panels, borders and _ pilasters, 
have bronze base moulding, capitals 
and frieze mouldings in harmonious 
combination. Modelled bronze pre- 
dominates in the elevator bay on the 
left, and notable bronze gates, capped 
with grilles bearing the Indian head in- 
signia of the bank marking and es- 
tablishing the division of the general 
entrance hall from the banking rooms. 

At the farther end of the new bank- 
ing room the eighteen tellers’ cages, ex- 
tending around a bay that doubles its 
width at this point, are faced with mar- 
ble and bronze and mingled in pleasing 
and dignified arrangement to fulfill their 
purpose of service and security. II- 
luminated signs, enclosed in chased gilt- 
bronze, indicate the receiving, paying 
ind coupon wickets. 

In this section, with access from the 
ank and, also, directly from the en- 


trance lobby, a room for the use of the 
president is provided. This is panelled 
in dark English oak, hand-moulded and 





Grilled entrance to the safe depesit vaults 
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The great doors to the vault, showing the intricate work and massive locking bolts, 24 in number 
This huge vault contains space for over 10,000 individual safe deposit boxes 





= 


This massive vault entrance is so perfectly balanced that it can te opened or closed by a child. The fit of 
the door into the frame is so close that the introduction of liquid explosives is impossible 
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Vault photographs, courtesy York Safe & Lock Co. 


The main vault entrance whose great thickness is made up of a combination of non-drillable steel 
and “ Infusite,”” the non-burnable torch-resisting metal 


tree-nailed, with oak floor and an an- 
tique marble fireplace. 

From the right, one enters the new 
banking room and a double stairway 
runs to the safe deposit department be- 
low. This is of gray marble with ter- 
razzo walls embellished with bas-reliefs 
in the designs of notable gold coins of 
the United States, England, France and 
Italy, and in the centre a marble tablet 
bearing the Indian head insignia of the 
National Shawmut Bank, its title and 
date of establishment. 

The safe deposit department, the need 
for which was an impelling cause of the 
present enlargement, is to be a special 
feature of the enlarged bank building. 
it represents the best ideas of mod- 
ern protective science and convenience. 
lhe new vaults are among the best in 
ic country, embodying every approved 
snfety device and are given a most at- 

active setting in the basement of the 

‘dition. In these vaults there is 
space for 10,000 rental boxes of various 


sizes, although this number of boxes will 
not be ready immediately. 

Construction of the vaults has been 
with a view to obtaining the maximum 
strength of walls, doors and the like 
and at the same time to make them at- 
tractive to customers who have occasion 
to visit them. There are several con- 
ference rooms of considerable size and 
a large number of coupon rooms. Others 
still are to be built. Each of the rooms 
has a signal system which enables the 
person or persons using it to instantly 
call an attendant. 

Strength of construction and _ the 
latest protective appliances are em- 
bodied in the safe deposit department's 
equipment in its new quarters, and the 
personnel is of a high standard. 

The massive vault doors, weighing 
many tons, are beautifully finished and 
so carefully adjusted that they may be 
opened and closed easily. They are 
typical of the best and most modern 
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work of the York Safe & Lock Co. 

The National Shawmut Bank, which 
has been so signally successful under 
its present management, now has total 
resources of nearly $175,000,000, with 


RESOURCES 


Loans and investments . $109,392,263.22 
Acceptances of other banks... 4,069,311.58 
U. S. bonds and certificates of 


indebtedness ............. 9,011,826.40 
Banking house . 2,850,000.00 
Cash resources ; 37,115,086.29 
Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances .. 9,761,7382.40 
Total reer Tere $172,200,219.89 


thoroughly organized departments for 
every type of modern service offered by 
metropolitan banks. 

The most recent statement, that of 
June 30, 1922, follows: 








LIABILITIES 
Capital stock 2 ccccccencnennmends 10,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,000,000.00 

Undivided profits and re- 
serves for taxes ......................... . 1,148,043.57 
Deposits 131,712,471.92 
Special deposits of bonds... 215,750.00 
POE assscssisinscinseninsins 9,818,959.00 

Acceptances of other banks 
and cash letters of credit...... 708,287.36 


Bills re-discounted, accept- 
ances and foreign bills sold 8,601,708.04 





Total $172,200,219.89 
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New Building for Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland 


ROUND has already been broken 
(G for the new twenty-story bank 

and office building of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland. This build- 
ing is to be erected at the northeast 
corner of Euclid avenue and East Ninth 
street. It will be the largest office 
building Cleveland has ever seen and 
probably the second largest in the 
world. Only the Equitable Building of 
New York City holds more square feet 
of office space. Rising above the pres- 
ent structures that now surround the 
Euclid-Ninth corner, the Union Trust 
building will completely change the ap- 
pearance of this busiest of Cleveland’s 
business centers. 

The old Lennox Building, which now 
stands at the northeast corner, the 
Euclid Theatre Building, on the corner 
of Ninth and Chester, a frame house, a 
power house, and large parking ground 
now occupying the Chester avenue 
frontage are being removed to make way 
for the new banking structure. 

The completion of this new building 
will give this corner a truly metropoli- 


tan aspect. The sidewalk frontages of 
the new building, instead of consisting 
simply of long stretches of pillars, stone 
walls and windows, as was the case with 
so many of the old style bank buildings, 
will be occupied in the new building 
by stores and shops. Ten stores front- 
ing on East Ninth, four on Euclid, and 
sixteen on Chester will occupy the side- 
walk frontages between bank and build- 
ing entrances. This will make brightly 
illuminated shopping sections along 
these three sides of the building. In- 
stead of making a break in the shop- 
ping district, the new building will add 
to the value of the entire Euclid-East 
Ninth corner as a shopping center. 
Display windows and store entrances, 
flush with the sidewalk, between the 
white pilasters which will ornament the 
sides of the building, will prove a con- 
tinuous attraction to downtown shop- 
pers and give the entire building a 
pleasing aspect of continuous merchan- 
dising activity. 

The architects are Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst and White of Chicago, a 
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firm with a remarkable list of beautiful 
buildings to their credit. The con- 
tractors are the ‘Thompson-Starrett 
Company of New York and associated 
with them in the construction of this 
building will be the Crowell-Little 
Company of Cleveland. 

The building will extend for 145 feet 
on Euclid avenue, 256 feet on Ninth 
street and 381 feet on Chester. Beyond 
the main building will be a five-story 
service building, separated from the 
main building by an alley, but bridged 
over on the upper four stories. This 
will extend for 116 feet further on 
Chester avenue. 

The total floor space will be over a 
million square feet. About 700,000 
square feet of this space will be avail- 
able for office purposes and about 300,- 
000 square feet will be occupied by the 
Union Trust Company, which will fill 
the first four floors and part of the fifth. 
Especial attention has been given to the 
allowance of ample space for lobby pur- 
poses and for tellers’ cages on the main 
banking floor, so as to avoid any con- 
gestion and to insure immediate service 
for every customer. 

Twenty-eight office elevators will 
serve the building tenants. This will 
insure rapid transportation from the 
ground floor to every office floor and also 
between floors. Situated as they are, 
in the heart of the down-town business 
and shopping district, these new offices, 
easily accessible, finished in mahogany, 
and equipped with the most modern of- 
fice conveniences, should be unusually 
attractive. 

A further attraction will be a special 
parking ground for the use of tenants, 
which will make it possible for them to 
“0 from their machines to their offices 
with the least possible delay. 

The Chester avenue floor, opening 
‘nly on Chester avenue, but of course 
‘asily accessible from the first floor by 

xirways, will contain the safe deposit 

lt and coupon rooms, the cash vault, 
| the foreign department. The sec- 
of this floor which opens upon Ches- 
avenue will be occupied by eleven 
s facing on the street. Behind 
e shops, inside the building, will be 


an arcade upon which seven more shops 
will open. On the Chester avenue side- 
walk level there will also be a loggia 
extending for seventy-five feet beneath 
the first floor and leading up to the first 
floor main building lobby and elevators. 
This entrance will prove especially con- 
venient after banking hours, when the 
entrances to banking rooms are closed. 
The first floor—the floor on the 














New Union Trust Building, Cleveland, to be 
constructed this year 


Euclid level—will house the main bank- 
ing rooms of the Union Trust Company 
—two handsome, spacious corridors 
lined with marble pillars and covered at 
a height of five stories by a transparent 
roof. Some idea of the immense size of 
the banking quarters set aside for the 
public may be gained from the fact 
that they will house a total of ninety- 
six tellers’ cages. 

The entire banking lobby will have 
the shape of a letter “L’”’, the short arm 
extending along the Ninth street side, 
and the long arm along the Chester ave- 
nue side, with a rotunda at the inter- 
section of the arms. 

The Euclid avenue bank entrance 
will lead directly to the savings lobby, 
which will be the shorter arm of the 
greater L-shaped banking room. This 
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UNION TRUST BUILDING 
“FIRST FLOOR: PLAN 





First floor plan of the Union Trust Building 


savings room will be composed of an 
immense corridor fifty feet wide, flanked 
by marble pillars forty feet high. It 
will be 130 feet in length. On one side 
of the room, extending beyond the pil- 
lars, will be the savings tellers’ cages— 
twenty-eight in all. On the other side 
of the room, in a corresponding loca- 
tion, will be the desks of the officers 
of the department. Behind these desks 
will be private conference rooms for the 
officers’ use. Check desks will be 
placed in the center of the savings 
lobby. 

The commercial banking room—the 
longer arm of the L—will extend along 
the Chester avenue side for a distance 
of two hundred and fifteen feet. This 
likewise will be flanked by pillars forty 
feet high. It will contain sixty-eight 
commercial tellers’ cages, extending 
along both sides of the room, beyond 
the pillars. The officers of this depart- 
ment will have their desks in the very 
center of the room, in an “island” as it 
were, in the lobby. Check desks, of 


course, will also be placed in the middle 
of the room. These rooms will be done 
in white marble and mahogany. At the 
intersection of these two rooms there 
will be a rotunda fifty feet across and 
seventy-five feet high, surmounted by a 
glass dome. 

Each of the banking rooms will be 
surmounted by an arched, transparent 
roof, which will rise in a curve above 
the room to a height of about five 
stories, beginning at the top of the 
forty-foot pillars. Thus floors two, 
three, and part of four will look out 
upon both banking lobbies as from a 
balcony, a railing upon each floor sur- 
rounding the open well in the center. 

The mezzanine, third, fourth and 
part of the fifth floors will be given 
over to various departments of the 
Union Trust Company. Offices of the 
executive officers of the bank will be 
located on the mezzanine floor, facing 
Euclid, easily accessible to the public 
by stairways leading from the main 
banking rooms, by three bank elevators, 
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and the twenty-eight office elevators, 
everyone of which, whether express or 
not, will stop at the mezzanine floor. 

The directors’ room will occupy the 
central part of the fourth floor. It will 
be two stories in height and will meas- 
ure thirty by fifty-five feet. Besides 
being used for regular Union Trust di- 
rectors’ meetings, this room will be 
available for directors’ and committee 
meetings of Cleveland businesses and 
corporations. For this reason it will 
have direct connections with the ele- 
vators of the building proper, as well 
as those of the bank. 

Above the fifth floor all space will be 
given over to office purposes. There 
will be ninety-seven office units on each 
floor, each one of which may be broken 
up into smaller units if desired. Each 
floor will contain 45,000 square feet of 
rentable area. 

An interesting feature of this new 
structure is the fact that in spite of its 
immense size it will have no sub- 


basement. The heat and power plant 
and other appurtenances ordinarily 
placed in a sub-basement will be housed 
instead in the service building immedi- 
ately adjoining the main building on 
Chester avenue. This service building 
will also contain the Union Trust cafe- 
teria, employees’ recreation rooms, and 
other employees’ service departments. 

The outside appearance of this new 
building will be handsome in the ex- 
treme, as all three sides facing the 
street will be finished in white stone 
with limestone columns extending three 
stories high on the Euclid side and 
pilasters of the same height on Ninth 
and Chester. 

Provision has been made so that in 
case Cleveland builds a Euclid avenue 
subway, a subway entrance to the build- 
ing may be easily constructed. 

The building is scheduled to be com- 
pleted, ready for occupancy November 
15, 1928. 


Uy 
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The Business Executive and the Banker 


PEAKING before the Business 

Executives Club of Boston, John 

N. Eaton of the Merchants National 

Bank of that city emphasized the im- 

portance of friendly relations between 

banker and business man. He said in 
part: 


:very business executive ought to culti- 
vate friendly relations with his banker. Can 
le expect his banker to welcome his busi- 
ness if he is a constant borrower, keeps 
suuill balances, and at the same time expects 
interest on his balance, and wants the lowest 

'c on his loans? It is an asset for any busi- 
I executive to be on good terms with his 
binker. One of the best ways of making 
tl proper relationship come easy is to treat 
the bank liberally. It is mutually profitable. 
A business executive in choosing his bank 
Wwauis one that is prosperous, and a bank 
c t be prosperous unless it gets a fair 
pr. for what it has to sell. 

|» friendly and intimate contact with his 


banker the business executive can learn a 
great deal. ‘The banker, also, can learn 
much from the business executive. In fact, 
it is the constant contact with clients, the 
knowledge of their problems, and work in 
assisting in their solution, that gives the 
banker the view, the perspective, which en- 
ables him to help his clients in a broad, 
constructive way. 

I have tried to make clear the importance 
of a closer relationship between the busi- 
ness executive and his banker. Such rela- 
tionship must rest on mutual confidence 
which can best be promoted by absolute 
frankness and the frequent interchange of 
opinion. Business men should keep in close 
personal contact with their bankers. Many 
of them never come to the bank except when 
they want to borrow money or when, once a 
year, they bring in their annual statements. 
Such business executives do not take ad- 
vantage of their privileges and fall short of 
their duty to their business associates and 
to their stockholders. They miss a contact 
from which much of value may be gained. 
The interests of the banker and his client 





tled up and down Broadway. The 
electric light was still a seven day 








every possible service and con- 
sideration. 


The Seaboard National Bank 
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are identical. Each should work for the 
success of the other. The modern banker 
is not a cold, unapproachable individual— 
he is a friend and counselor of his cus- 
tomers. He is in a position to do more for 
his customers today than ever before. The 
extraordinary expansion in the services and 
activities of the modern bank, gentlemen, 
should mean just one thing to you: if you 


are willing to enter into a close, intimate, 
confidential relationship with your banker— 
a relationship something akin to that be- 
tween family physician and patient—you 
will find your banker of real value in the 
development of your business; and the 
banker, in turn, will profit from your ex- 
perience and so improve his service to the 
business community. 


We 


Anniversary Edition of ‘‘Number Eight’”’ 


O* celebration of its 110th anniver- 

sary The National City Bank of 
New York has issued a special edition 
of Number Eight. 

Number Eight is a monthly em- 
ployees’ magazine distributed exclusive- 
ly among the staffs of the National City 
Bank, the National City Company, In- 
ternational Banking Corporation, and 
their branches. 

The material in this number, however, 
is of general interest for while it deals 
with City Bank history, it also contains 
views and information on the growth of 
Wall Street gathered from many differ- 
ent sources. 

The leading article tells of the first 
meeting of the board of directors held 
110 years ago in Tammany Hall on the 
eve of the War of 1812. 

Another interesting article tells how 
the board of directors engaged the first 
porter. Evidently matters that now 
seem trivial were carefully considered 
back in 1812 not by a department head, 
but by the entire board of directors. 

Another article gives the life stories 
of six leading presidents from its or- 
sanization up to 1900. 

The issue is illustrated with many 

productions of old wood cuts and en- 

‘avings which should prove of the 

reatest interest to anyone who is a stu- 

nt of the early history of New York 
v. 

\ memorable birthday banquet was 
1 on the anniversary at the Commo- 


dore Hotel on June 16 when 2700 em- 
ployees filled the three ball rooms. It 
was a celebration marked by a spirit of 





Cover of the recent issue of “Number Ejight”’ 
in celebration of the 110th anniversary 
of the bank 


democracy and goodfellowship in which 
everybody joined, from the president 
and directors down to the youngest 


page. 








Banking 


UR methods of banking and 
doing general business in India 
seem to an American very slow 

and yet there is a great deal of business 
turned over. For instance: to get an 
ordinary check cashed you first go to a 
man who simply notes your number on 
the check and passes it on to a man who 
enters it in a book. He passes it to the 
next man who checks the account in the 
ledger and sees that there is that much 
money to your credit in the account. It 
then goes to another men who enters it 
in the daily paying journal and he 
passes it to a European who sees on it 
the initials of all the clerks who have 
passed it. He initials the entry in the 
paying journal. The check then comes 
back to you and it is ready for presenta- 
tion to the cash department. There 
again it has to go through the hands of 
at least three men and generally four, 
or more, before you get the money. 
Every clerk is a check on the other and, 
as the checks are coming in a steady 
stream and being dealt with and passed 
on, there is a lot of business done. The 
place where most room is needed is out- 
side the railings on the main floor, 
where a big bank must be something 
like the Grand Central Terminal, there 
being always several hundred men on 
the floor, some of them asleep, waiting 
for the three hours or so that it takes 
them to get a check cashed. 

Another of our troubles in India 
comes through the bankers in this coun- 
try taking it for granted that because 
we live in India we knew nothing about 
what we want. Just before the war I 
was having goods come to me from 
Freehold, N. J., and I instructed the 
shipper that, when he drew on me for 
the balance of his bill, he was to mark 
on the draft “To be exchanged at the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, N. Y.” His banker said that 
was not the way at all and, of course, 
he obeyed the banker and drew a bearer 
draft on me. It went to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Brown Brothers and Ship- 
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in India* 


ley, Bank of Montreal, Barkley, Bevan, 
Bransom, Sims, Bouvre and Company 
of London and from there to the Char- 
tered Mercantile Bank of India. When 
it got to me I had to pay $37 more 
than the flat rate we had with the Hong- 
kong Bank on a draft of only $800. I 
sent home proof of the difference and 
required them to pay the amount, which 
they did, but they took care to follow 
instructions next time. 

When we fall in with the customs of 
the country much business can be done 
and done very cheaply. None of the 
business men or professional men would 
think of going to the bank with a check 
to cash or anything like that. He will 
sit in his office and go on with his work 
and get that done by his servant. I 
send my servant out in the morning 
soon after the bank opens. He may 
have several checks and some cash to 
deposit, a check for petty cash to be 
cashed, a few letters to post, some post- 
age stamps or string or some small 
thing to purchase for me in the bazaar 
and two or three notes to be delivered 
by hand at different houses. I will not 
see him again until three or four o’clock 
in the 
back with the money, stamps and other 
things and his work is done for the day. 
It has all been done at a cost of thirteen 
How much better it is for 
me to be going on with my work instead 


afternoon, when he will come 


cents to me. 


of running around in the heat. Thus we 
do our business according to the meth- 
ods of the country. 

The principal banks in India have 
the old English style of business; digni- 
fied, slow, but very reliable and their 
advice may be thoroughly depended 
upon. They have a great reputation for 
honesty to sustain. 

We think integrity is the greatest 
asset of a banker and most of the old 





*Extract from an address by George Hends 2 
son, treasurer Bengal Methodist Conference, 4 
the Gotham National Bank, New York 
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CUTTING THE COST 


HERE are three divisions of a build- 
T ing operation where management and 
ability can effect economies. ‘These are— 
architectural design, purchase of materials 
and building construction. Because our 
organization performs and coérdinates 
each of these functions, we have greater 
opportunities to make savings than other- 
wise would be possible. 


Architectural Design 


Having the privilege of consultation with 
our estimating and construction divisions, 
our designers are able to develop the type 
of construction which will be the least ex- 
pensive for a satisfactory building of the 
kind desired. 

Our architectural division has attained a 
standard of accuracy and practicality in 
drawings and specifications which enables 
us to absolutely guarantee the owner pro- 
tection from extras during the course of 
construction. 


Purchase of Materials 


Our customers receive the full benefit of 





OF CONSTRUCTION 


the low prices and prompt deliveries re- 
sulting from our large purchases and ample 
credit. Owing to the national character of 
our business, there is the added advantage 
of familiarity with markets throughout the 
country. 


Building Construction 


The Construction Division studies and ad- 
vises in regard to each building during the 
development of plans. ‘Therefore, before 
starting work it is in thorough accord 
with the designs and details of each pro- 
ject which it undertakes to build. 


Due to long experience, dependable 
drawings and specifications, competent su- 
perintendents, and the prompt delivery of 
materials insured by a department organ- 
ized for the purpose—our construction 
progresses with a precision and a dis- 
patch characteristic of undertakings con- 
ducted on a business basis. Our aim is for 
speed without added expense and economy 
without cheapening the product. 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS” 


“YORK” 


BANK AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


VAULTS NOW BUILDING OR RECENTLY INSTALLED 
New Yor« 


Cuicaco Boston 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
PirrsspurGc BuFFALO 


A Partial List of Bank Vaults Now Under Contract or Just Completed 


Bank of Washington Heights -Main Office, New York 
Bank of Washington Heights.. ‘181st “Street Branch, New York 
Central-Union Safe Deposit Co., ....Madison Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank....39th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Chelsea Exchange Bank ...48th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Clearing House Association... .77 Cedar Street, New York 
Columbia Trust Company... oad 60 Broadway, New York 
Columbia Trust Company... oshimecacniaitsmnsenmiscsscssen Ue WE Ce, Bee Terk 
Columbia Trust Company ....Third iene. and 148th Street, New York 
Corn Exchange Bank..... meen ‘ ....Canal Street Branch, , York 
Corn Exchange Bank.... my , aan ..18lst Street Branch, Ne York 
Corn Exchange Bank..... ‘Sheridan Square Branch, N York 
Empire Safe Deposit Co. ......_Equitable Building, ow York 
Equitable Trust Co 37 Wall Street, York 
Fidelity-International Trust Co......... .....110 William Street, »w York 
Greenwich Bank = 23rd Street and Seventh Avenue, York 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. s ......--Cunard Building, York 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank.. ...20 Nassau Street, York 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co ‘ a ‘1 Madison Avenue, Ne York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co............6 § and Madison Ave., -w York 
Progress National Bank ....319 Seventh Avenue, y York 
Terminal Exchange Bank.. ..... Seventh Avenue and 30th Street, York 
United States Safe De posit Co... ..Madison Avenue and 74th Street, New York 

a 32 Wall Street, York 
Bank of the Manhattan Co ~k-~ a, L. L. 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society.. eameanneiieal Philadelphia, Pa. 
ON. ll eee - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
City National Bank . ~ ....Bvansville, Ind. 
First National Bank.. .Jersey City, N. J. 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co... ‘ ..Cleveland, Ohio 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank . -Rochester, N. Y. 
Prudential Insurance Co. Newark, N. J. 
Rhode Island re Trust Co..... .Providence, R. I. 
Royal Bank of Canada.. ‘ seceeeeoeee CONS 
Travelers Insurance Co pnaieataainie . -Hartford, Conn. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 


BRANCHES 

55 Maiden Lane New York City 
217 West Monroe Street Chicago, Tl. 
1613 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
98 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass, 
7 West Redwood Street Md. 
216 Fremont Street Ss 2 sco, Cal. 
109 East St. Claire / 











Agencies in all principal cities 


Address all export inquiries to the New York office 
55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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banks in Calcutta have the rate of buy- 
ing and selling drafts marked in a print- 
ed form hanging up on the wall and 
they would not depart more than a half 
a point from that rate even to save 
themselves big loss. If they are in need 
of drafts they raise the rate, but it is 
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raised to every one and the customer 
feels secure in dealing with them. 

Integrity, politeness and giving cus- 
tomers as near possible what they want 
is what spells success for any bank and 
gives it a solid reputation in the busi- 
ness world. 


a 


Book Reviews 


“In Wirness Wuereor.” By Harley 
F. Drollinger. Buffalo: The Fidelity 
Trust Co. 


This attractive booklet starts with a 
business romance entitled “Brenton & 
Company”. In this story the corpora- 
tion is followed from its inception 
through many adversities until it is 
finally on a sound business and financial 
basis. The corporation encounters the 
many obstacles that usually attend the 
career of every corporation at one time 
or another during its existence. The 
solution as well as the problems are 
included in the story. The author has 
made special effort to present the dis- 
cussion in a clear and understandable 
manner and has avoided the use of 
technical terms and phrases wherever 
possible. The rest of the book discusses 
in detail the various facilities offered 
by trust companies such as: Transfer 
agent, registrar, trustee under corporate 
bond issue, disbursing agent, voting 


trustee, ete. 

Tuk Revovr AGAINST 
By Lothrop Stoddard. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


CIVILIZATION. 


New York: 


In this very thorough consideration 
of a serious subject—“the’ menace of 
the under man’”—the author lays most 
stress upon the burdens which modern 
society imposes upon what are termed 
the superior elements in the community, 
and the dangers which must follow the 
breaking down of this comparatively 
limited class. He sees a menace to 
civilization not only from this source, 
bu! also from the rapid multiplication 
of ‘he unfit. His remedy, in the main, 


is to check this latter tendency. He is 
alarmed by the low state of average 
mentality which was revealed by the 
tests made under the War Conscription 
Act. 

One may not entirely agree with all 
the positions which the author takes, 
but will find much stimulation to 
earnest thought in reference to a prob- 
lem of great gravity. The threats 
against civilization which he describes 
are not imaginary, but real; and it is 
the part of wise and good citizenship 
to take note of them and to apply the 
appropriate remedy, whether it be that 
of this book or not. 

Those who would have an _ under- 
standing of present social tendencies 
will find in this volume ample instruc- 
tion presented in a strikingly interest- 
ing manner, and with great clearness 
and evident sincerity. 


ay 


OrrFiciat Report or tHe Nintu Na- 
TIONAL Fore1GNn TrapE ConveENTION. 
New York: National Foreign Trade 
Convention Headquarters. 


This book covers in detail the pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention held in Philadelphia, 
May 10, 1922. The general theme of 
the convention was Financing and Ex- 
panding Foreign Trade, which was dis- 
cussed in four sessions. Such topics 
were taken up as: Public Education for 
Greater Foreign Trade, Banking Facili- 
ties for Foreign Trade, Ocean Carriage, 
Export Sales Promotion, Market Condi- 
tions Abroad, Foreign Credits 
Credit Information. 
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Dominant at Home 
And 


Prominent Among America’s 
Leading Financial Institutions 


The First National Bank in St. Louis — 


with its excellent organization and 
highly developed facilities, renders 
to Banks, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals a Local, National and Inter- 
national Service Covering Every 
Banking Requirement. 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 





BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Resources Exceed $130,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


IGURES received by the Depart- 
*) ment of Commerce up to June 20 

indicate that the revival in busi- 
ness is getting on more substantial 
grounds. Among the favorable features 
may be mentioned the continued in- 
crease in the iron-and-steel industry 
which is now operating above the pre- 
war level; the sustained activity in the 
building industry which continues to 
make new high records each month; the 
marked increase in the production of 
automobiles and trucks; the lower in- 
terest rates and increasing demand for 
money ; the increase in employment and 
the decline in business failures. The 
stock market also continues active, with 
further increases in the prices of all 
classes of securities. Even the textile 
industry, which has been somewhat 
backward in recent months, showed 
greater activity in May. 

Another matter of importance is the 
distinct upward trend of prices. This 
was more marked in May than in any 
recent month. In most instances the 
rise has not been great but it indicates 
a much firmer demand than has hereto- 
fore existed. 

The continuation of the coal strike, 
with no immediate prospect of settle- 
men!, constitutes an unfavorable fea- 
ture which has so far seemed to cause 
littl: uneasiness. Stocks of coal are still 


amypic although the demands caused by 
grevter industrial activities are using 
then, up at a more rapid rate. A ré- 


sume of the situation in textiles, iron 
and steel, and coal, follows: 


The consumption of cotton increased in 
May, compared with the low figures in 
April, but the total of 495,674 bales is still 
below the consumption in the closing months 
of 1921 or in January and March of the 
present year. Exports of cotton in May 
totaled 469,397 bales, compared with the 
high April figures of 612,659 bales, how- 
ever, the present figure compares favorably 
with other months of this year and with 
the May exports of last year and the year 
before. Stocks of cotton in mills and ware- 
houses continued to decrease. The total in 
both positions was less than 4,000,000 bales 
in May, compared with 6,290,000 at the be- 
ginning of this year and over 6,000,000 bales 
in May last year. The price of raw cotton 
and of cotton goods advanced, compared 
with April, and averaged nearly fifty per 
cent. higher than in May last year. 

The price of wool and woolen goods also 
advanced, as did raw silk. The consump- 
tion of raw silk, as measured by warehouse 
withdrawals, increased, reaching the high- 
est figures since January. Stocks of silk 
also increased. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Pig-iron production continued to increase 
in May, with a total of 2,306,679 tons or 
234,565 tons more than in April. This 
figure is still below the 1913 monthly aver- 
age but is the largest output for any month 
since January, 1921. 

The production of steel ingots in May, 
computed to 100 per cent. of the industry, 
amounted to 3,099,155 tons, or about 800,000 
tons greater than in April. Unfilled orders 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation at the end 
of May totaled 5,254,228 tons, or 157,000 
tons more than the month before. This is 
the third consecutive month in which un- 
filled steel orders have increased after a 
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WANTED 
Field Representatives 


A corporation with headquarters in New 
York, organized and managed by prom- 
inent bankers, offering an unusual finan- 
cial service with a strong appeal to 
interior banks, desires to engage several 
field representatives with acquaintance 
among bankers. We desire only high- 
grade men and the _ positions offer 
splendid and permanent connections. 


Address Y Z c/o BANKERS MAGAZINE. 




















period of decline lasting for more than a 
year and a half. Reports from merchant 
pig-iron manufacturers show a marked in- 
crease in shipments and production, but 
with stocks and orders declining, compared 
with April. 

Sales of fabricated structural _ steel 
amounted to 146,900 tons in May, compared 
to 165,900 in April. The May figure was 
still in excess of any other recent month. 
The number of locomotives shipped by the 
principal producers showed a big increase 
in May. 

The prices of all iron and steel products 
rose in May, in most cases reaching the 
highest point in more than a year. 

The May output and movement of zinc 
showed a larger volume than for many 
months past. ‘The same was true of tne 
receipts and shipments of lead. The prices 
of all metals increased, compared with a 
month ago. 


COAL STAYS NEAR LOW LEVEL 


Coal production remained near the low 
level set in April, with a total output of 
bituminous of 20,506,000 tons. Outside of a 
little river dredging of steam coal there 
was no anthracite production. ‘The produc- 
tion of by-product coke increased 330,000 
tons, compared to April, while beehive coke 
production again declined. 

Wholesale prices ef bituminous coal in- 
creased during May, as did that of coke. 
There were no quotations on anthracite coal 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Retail prices of all coal remained practically 
stationary, with slight recessions from the 
April figure. 


BANKING CONDITIONS A BUSINESS INDEX 

Evidence of returning business pros- 
perity is shown in a survey by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
based on recent reports of national 


banks to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Recovery has been more marked 
in cities than in rural communities. 
The magazine of the bank, Commerce 
Monthly, says: 


Banking prosperity, it is commonly as- 
sumed, bears a well-defined relation to gen- 
eral business prosperity. A study of the 
condition of the banks of the country com- 
pared by geographical districts should there- 
fore give some important indications of the 
relative position of the business cycle in 
different types of communities. The move- 
ment of certain items in the combined re- 
sources and liability statements of banks is 
indicative of the general condition of bank- 
ing. Important among such items are 
loans and discounts, demand deposits and 
borrowings. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS REFLECT HELP 


Loans and discounts significantly reflect 
bank assistance to the business community. 
When business is active, expanding loans 
and discounts are expected. It is obvious 
that in a credit economy such as our own 
a relatively large amount of bank assistance 
is needed when a relatively large volume of 
goods is being regularly produced and mar- 
keted. But it does not follow that loans 
are, or can be, reduced in proportion as 
business activity declines. 

The recent movement of loans and dis- 
counts would seem to indicate improving 
business conditions in some communities 
prior to the call of last March. For in- 
stance, loans for reserve city banks in the 
Pacific region have recovered considerably 
since last September, and slight improve- 
ment in cities of New England, the Middle 
West and the South can be read in the 
figures since the end of last year. 


RELATION BETWEEN DEPOSITS AND LOANS 


It is a well-recognized fact that there is 
a close correspondence between the deposits 
and loans of commercial banks. <A _ loan 
to a customer in most cases tends to swell 
his deposit account proportionately. In 
time of economic stress and readjustment 
it is not uncommon to find the relation or- 
dinarily obtaining between deposits and 
loans considerably wrenched. After June, 
1920, deposits began a considerable decline 
—a decline which has been greater than in 
the case of loans. Little difference between 
the progress of decline in city and country 
banks is observable, though it is noteworthy 
that the decline among the country banks 
began earlier and has been somewhat more 
consistent. 

Deposits in recent months have shown 
more tendency toward improvement than 
have loans. It appears that the process of 
liquidation has put commercial firms in pos 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
x larly her own, is entering into a new era 
of better business. 





Out-of-town banks will need now more 
than ever accurate and rapid banking 
service in such a trade center. Proper 
collection facilities and credit information 
from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
trade-building efforts. 
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The National Bank of Commerce in St. 

Louis, with 65 years’ experience; and 

capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 

sles 000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
I. St. Louis banking connection. 
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session of funds for meeting current oper- 
ating expenses without resort to borrowing. 


SAVINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Total savings deposits in banks in the 
United States amount to slightly more 
than $16,500,000,000, according to an 
exhaustive study made by the American 
Bankers Association in its Savings Bank 
Division under the direction of Deputy 
Manager Leo Day Woodworth. This 
total is in conflict, Mr. Woodworth 
points out, with the estimates recently 
issued by a United States Government 
bureau, placing the total savings for the 
country at $27,000,000,000 a figure 
which is based on mutual savings bank 
leposits and outstanding United States 
»vonds. Mr. Woodworth says: 

The present figure of sixteen and a half 
illions includes savings deposits, certificates 

deposit of thirty days and over, and 
ostal savings, for which the most complete 

ita yet compiled has been obtained 

rough a special nation-wide inquiry made 
cooperation with Comptroller of the Cur- 
cy Crissinger, the supervisors of state 
ks, and individual bankers. 


‘ 


The diversity of savings bank practice 
throughout the country, and differences in 
social conditions from section to section, 
make complete data and safe intersectional 
comparisons difficult. 

The variety of methods under which sav- 
ings are deposited offers further proof of 
the fact that the vast bulk of the —— 
savings is entirely beyond the control of any 
effective grouping of financiers which can 
be conceived. 


A brief summary of the compilation 
by sections of the country is as follows: 


Savings Deposits in Banks of United States 
as of June 30, 1921. Compiled by Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Savings Bank 
Division. 

Certificates 
of Deposit 


State Savings 30 days Postal 
Groups Deposits and over Savings 
(In thousands of dollars) 

New England ...... $ 2,731,586 $15,549 $2,808 
Middle Atlantic.... 5,747,122 263,691 43,830 
Southern .............. 890,324 411,246 1,702 
East Central ........ 3,087,719 1,219,806 2,567 
West Central ...... 206,107 532,058 1,553 
PAQCIRC  .nccsce . 1,353,029 96,046 4,852 
Total ..... -....-$14,015,877 $2,538,396 $64,312 

Grand total $16,618,595. 


THE BROKEN YEAR AND HOW TO MEND IT 


“The present lack of public anxiety 
over the coal situation, says George Otis 
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ITALIAN DISCOUNT and TRUST CO. g 
SI 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1922 hh 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES ti 
Cash on Hand $132,761.93 II yan ccnsnccrecrccaneicarpectiainnies $1,000,000.00 7 
Cash in Approved De positary Surplus and Undivided Profits 561,734.31 
Banks . . 4,397,186.34 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, n 
Strictly Call Loans : 1,000,000.00 SI iocssteltitelhdhasicsacidadsinchnnsbieidesnaneons 193,360.06 al 
United States Government and Unearned Discount . 3,754.75 . 
other Bonds 1,005,425.50 Accrued Interest and Accounts 1S 
Foreign Government Obliga- Payable .... ‘ 19,292.10 Cé 
tee ve 223,804,70 Owing for Exchange ‘Bought... . 348,716.16 w 
Secured Loans Payable’ on Acceptances ... 182,626.20 . 
Demand . ‘ sone 992,955.19 Contingent Liability Unused ti 
Secured Time Loans ... . 101,997.95 Letters of Credit...................... 211,600.00 p 
Bills Purchased .... . . §68,430.78 Outstanding Checks .................. 5,306.67 i 
Due for Exchange Sold 99,671.87 Deposits cana .... 6,527,009.78 ev 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 4 pl 
Receivable ....... 85,980.95 at 
Credit Granted on. Acceptance es 170,926.52 
Customers’ Liability Unused f1 
Letters of Credit scales 211,600.00 Cl 
Vault and Equipment . 62, 658.30 a 
Total nae ; $9,05. 3,100.03 Total si aisles ....$9,053,400.03 wi 
————————— a tic 
= wes . m 
DIRECTORS ve 
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Smith, director United States Geolog- 
ical Survey at Washington “is not at all 
novel. The popular feeling toward coal 
has always been a sort of Irish variety 
of chills and fever. The average citi- 
zen ‘doesn’t get thoroughly warmed up 
on the coal question until he begins to 
get chilly. ‘Thus it happens that a mid- 
summer coal shortage is likely to be a 
lukewarm affair.” Mr. Smith con- 
tinues: 


Yet disregard of unpleasant facts does 
not stave off disaster. Paralysis of industry 
and transportation on a country-wide scale 
is the natural outcome of a coal shortage if 
carried to the extreme that can not be many 
weeks distant. Serious as the present situa- 
tion is, however, there are fundamental 
problems more insistent for solution than 
even the pending differences between em- 
ployer and employee. These basal problems 
affect the whole coal industry to some de- 
gree but especially the bituminous branch. 
Clear up the economics of the business and 
a lasting settlement of labor controversy 
would become a possibility; leave these ques- 
tions unanswered, and industrial peace can 
not be expected to survive the usual two- 
year armistice. 


COAL BUSINESS IN NEED OF REFORM 


What coal producers and coal consumers 
alike need is reform of the business rather 
than compromise between parties to the con- 
troversy, and in this reform it is absolutely 
essential that the mine worker should co- 
dperate with the mine operator. Too long 
have the mine owners treated the coal busi- 
ness as private privilege and too long have 
the labor leaders with no less monopolistic 
attitude obstructed every move for under- 
ground efficiency and economy. The people’s 
coal costs too much because of the mistaken 
idea that mine owner and mine worker can 
continue to fight over contracts and rules. 
Cheaper coal and larger earnings will come 
when engineering is emphasized more and 
bargaining less. 

In terms of engineering, the coal industry 
has a bad load factor; translated into human 
relations, poorly functioning mines mean 
poorly employed miners. A longer working 
year would seem at first glance, desirable to 
mine Owner, mine worker, and consumer 
c. Why not get it? 
the trouble with our soft coal mines is 

so much the broken year as the broken 
! th, the broken week, and even the broken 
‘ The running time is broken into small 

‘s, for mine operation is not simply sea- 

. it is intermittent. In that theoretical 

of the statistician, the average mine 

e country, we find November a longer 

h than June, by twenty-five per cent., 
June longer than April, by ten per 
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More Business 


for your 


BANK 


OR thirteen years the 
F Bankers Service Corpor- 
ation has been producing 
actual results in increased 
business for banks and trust 
companies from Maine to 
California. 

We are Responsible, Experi- 
enced and Efficient in 


New Business Surveys 
Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation 
Newspaper Copy 
Booklets and Folders 
Christmas Clubs 
Home Safes 
Advertising Agency 


There is at least one big bank 
in every big city which has 
used our Service—many of 
them over and over again— 
in the development of a Sav- 
ings department, a Trust 
department, a Commercial 
department, a Safe Deposit 
department or a New Busi- 
ness department. Every cus- 
tomer is a reference 


¢ 


Bankers Service 


Corporation 


19 & 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Write for our booklet 
“The Voice of Experience” 








Combined Statement of Condition 
HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


June 29, 1922 
RESOURCES 

First Mortgage I.oans on Real Estate 
Other Loans and Discounts .... 
United States Bonds and 

Certificates of Indebtedness ; 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds ........ ' 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


from Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Other Banks . 


Due 
Cash 
TOTAL CASH AND DUE 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 
and Safe Deposit Vaults ...... 
Other Real Estate Owned ....... 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 
Interest Earned but Not Collected . 
Employees’ Pension Fund aie arried on Books at) 
Other Resources . : sSiicsscasoeiedpladalarnaboaias 
TOTAL RESOURCES ...... ee Ar 
LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS : 
Dividends Unpaid ....... 
Discount Collected but Not. E arned . 
Reserved for ‘l'axes and Interest Accrue d. 
Letters of Credit, 


*Capital Paid in 
*Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL, 


TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES 


FROM BANKS ....... 


Acceptances and Time Drafts. hac 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $ 


$73,129,123.47 


a 59,937,608.82 $133,066,732.29 


...$§24,297,100.40 


9,274,541.01 


_. 11,075,670.76 


375,000.00 
45,022,312.17 
$ 9,086,169. so 
"sag 11,553.7§ 
23,797,723.09 
8,187,434.70 
418,537.89 


1,010,922.43 
1,638,780.16 
1.00 
442,389.65 


$213,584,833.38 


$196,437,166.90 
601,682.50 
78,031.45 
264,793.20 
1,010,922.43 


$198,392,596.48 


....$810,000,000.00 


2,500,000.00 
2,692,236.90 


$ 15,192,236.90 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$213,584,833.38 


*By the issue of 50,000 additional shares of stock in July, 1922, the PAID 


IN CAPITAL will be increased to $15,000,000 and SURPLUS 


to $5,000,000. 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been de 


ducted in above statement. 


The Story 


of Our Growth 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 


December, 1904 
December, 1908 


December, 1912 
December, 1916 
December, 1920 


December, 1921 


$285,436.97 
2,574,004.90 


$11,228,814.56 
$39,805,995.24 


$157,464,685.08 


$194,179,449.80 


June 29, 1922. $213,584,833.38 


NUMBER OF 


DEPOSITORS, 


343.653 
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cent., and yet the working time in a normal 
November is only nineteen to twenty-one 
days. And irregularity creeps into the 
working week and the working day, for 
Friday and Saturday are normally shorter 
days than Monday. Granted that the 
workers in other industries suffer the handi- 
cap of seasonal unemployment, our problem, 
and the national problem just now, is the 
betterment of the working time of coal 
mines, and especially bituminous coal mines. 
COMPARISONS IN BUSINESS RECOVERY 

“Every business situation” says the 
bulletin of the Chemical National Bank, 


Business depression and revival 1907-1909. 


oe 

a 

< 
1909 


(1907fhigh equals 100) 


New York, “has elements peculiar to it- 
self. No exact counterpart of present 
conditions can be found in the past. Yet, 
in certain important respects, business 
history repeats itself, and a study of 
the past may throw light upon the 
present and future.” The bulletin 
says further: 

In charts one and two, three series of 
fundamental business importance have been 
plotted in such a way that the course of the 
recent depression and the present recovery 


may be compared with tne same phases of 
the cycle of 1907-1909. The base in each 
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Business depression and the beginning of business revival 1920-1922. 
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The Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory reports over 36,000 
American and Canadian banks and thousands of foreign 


institutions in each issue. 


Just turn to the page, locate the name of bank, and at once 


you have the town, county, population, president, vice-president, cashier, assistant 
cashier, capital, surplus, profits, deposits, loans, discounts, bonds, securities, cash and 
exchange, due from banks, etc., etc., with the principal correspondents. 


The Blue Book also shows the towns which 
have no banks but are accessible to banking towns. 

All Canadian banks, with their branches, offi- 
cers, correspcndents, etc. 

A carefully selected list of foreign banks and 
bankers with reliable information. 

A selected, recommended list of 
securities dealers and brokers. 

A bonded list of bank attorneys with a selected 
list of foreign lawyers. 


investment 


Reliable synopsis of state commercial laws; and 
much similar valuable data. 


Authoritative interest rates, listed by states, for 
ready reference. Valuable information concerning 
foreign coins. 


Up-to-date maps of states, important cities, and 
of foreign countries with their revised boundaries. 


All arranged, indexed and printed for quick and 
easy reference. 


The July Information is all compiled and the revised edition will be ready for you 


September 1. 


If your order has not been sent, rush it, or it will be too late, as we print 


just as many books as our customers require. 


Bankers Directory $15.00 


Bankers Roster $10.00 


A. B. A. Key Book $2.50 


RAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


THE WORLD OVER 


Dept. H- 31 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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case is the highest value attained during the 
preceding phase of expansion and_pros- 
perity. 

Certain outstanding differences between 
the two periods are apparent. The price 
decline was more precipitate and general 
liquidation was more drastic during the re- 
cent period, and recovery has been longer 
delayed. Moreover, by the end of 1909 
prices had reached their 1907 level, while no 
such recovery of prices is probable at pres- 
ent. In spite of these differences it is mani- 
fest that there is a strong general similarity 
between the two periods. The stabilization 
and slow rise in prices, the increase in out- 
side clearings and the pronounced improve- 
ment in the iron and steel industry are 
significant aspects of the present, as they 
were of the earlier revival. A comparative 
study of the two charts reveals important 
characteristics of the present situation and, 
even though an exact repetition of the pre- 
vious revival cannot be expected, the com- 
parison throws light upon the recovery 
which is under way. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CROPS 


“With the approach of harvest time,” 
says the monthly letter of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, St. Louis, “‘it 
is natural that agriculture should hold 
perhaps the most prominent position on 
the business stage.” The letter states 
that: 


It is probable that the country’s crop 
yields will be good, for the most part, and 
will be disposed of at a fair profit. This, 
of course, presupposes a continuance of rea- 
sonably good weather conditions. The win- 
ter wheat crop is almost assured; in some 
districts it is made; and it will not be sur- 
prising if the yield exceeds that of 1921. 
Prospects for spring wheat are the best in 
years. Corn has been doing well, but with 
the critical period for this crop some weeks 
thead, it is still too early to attempt any 
forecasts as to the final outcome. The fruit 
outlook, particularly in the St. Louis dis- 
trict, remains very good. 

As for cotton, our statement last month 
has been justified so far; all estimates sug- 
gest a larger crop than last season; pos- 
sibly 10,000,000 bales. Conditions are quite 
spotted and there is unusual fear of boll 
\.cevil damage. Probably nowhere in the 
|'roducing area are prospects better than in 
‘iissouri and the northern third of Arkan- 

Considerably higher prices are influ- 
cing the cotton situation favorably, and 
re is plenty of reason to believe that the 

‘wer will sell his crop at a profit. 


THE SITUATION OF NEBRASKA 


A letter recently sent out by Samuel 
Kelvie, governor of Nebraska, rela- 
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The Oldest Bank 
in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 
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The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 


The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 





Transfer Guide and Service. 


Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Corporation Trust Company 
37 Wall Street, New York City 
Affiliated with 
The Corporation Trust Company System 


BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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tive to the trend of business conditions 
in that state say that: 


The continued favorable trend of busi- 
ness conditions in Nebraska is clearly 
shown by facts and figures. 

The Nebraska Crop Reporter for June, 
indicates that the present condition of win- 
ter wheat is seventy-nine per cent. 

It is interesting now to revert to condi- 
tions nearly a year ago when the first of 
these general letters was sent out. We then 
pointed out . . . that the farmer had 
liquidated his costs of production; that the 
abundant new wealth that was being pro- 
duced on the farms would be the source 
through which the return to prosperity 
would be most promptly reflected . 
that the readjustment of exchange values 
between the raw products of the farm and 
the finished products of the factory would 
lay the foundation for a return to normal 
prosperity, and that the corn belt section 
of the country would be the first to attain 
permanently satisfactory business conditions. 


PREDICTIONS HAVE COME TRUE 


All of these predictions have come true, 
and whereas Nebraska was the darkest 
spot on the map a year ago, it is now the 
brightest. In view of these developments, I 
think it is perfectly safe to venture the 
further prediction that this condition will 
not only continue, but improve, and I believe 
that there lies ahead of the farmer an era 
of sustained prosperity which, in turn, will 
insure general prosperity. For the moment 
at least it can be said that there is a satis- 
factory margin of profit in all the more im- 
portant branches of farming in this State, 
and I see no reason now why this condition 
should not continue. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


By the redemption on June 15 of 
the balance of three and three-quarter 
per cent. Victory notes which were out- 
standing, the United States Treasury 
Department effected the first complete 
retirement of any of the war loan 
series, say the current bulletin of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. The 
bulletin continues: 


\ further operation of exchanging four 
| three-eighths per cent. three and one- 
it year notes for $325,000,000 of the four 
| three-quarter per cent. issue of Victory 
es due to mature in May 1923, carried to 
ill further stage the Treasury’s program 
redistributing the short dated debt, 
h had been concentrated in a few ma- 
‘ies, into a diversified series extending 
a period of four years. 
erations of the Treasury on June 15 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication of the 

1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 

ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid ' copies of the next.................. annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 


Name. 
eee : 
Signed by 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


HOWARD D. JOOST Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER. BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Srl RN 





also included the redemption of approxi- 
mately $380,000,000 maturing certificates, 
the collection of the second quarterly instal- 
ment of income taxes, and the sale of a new 
certificate issue bearing three and_ three- 
quarters per cent. interest for one year. 
Although this rate was one-half of one per 
cent. lower than on the preceding one-year 
issue sold in March, the new offering was 
oversubscribed. Of total subscriptions 
amounting to nearly $470,000,000, allotments 
aggregated $270,000,000, of which $107,800,- 
000, or forty per cent., were allotted in this 
district. 

The changes which have been brought 
about since a year ago in the distribution 
of the short-dated Government debt are 
shown in the accompanying diagram. ‘The 
maturity of Victory notes in May 1923, has 
been reduced by redemption and redistribu- 
tion from $3,913,780,350 to $1,991,771,550. 

Prices of outstanding issues of war loans 
in the market showed a gradual upward 
tendency, which became more marked fol- 
lowing the reduction of the rediscount rate 
at the Reserve Bank on June 22. For the 
first time, all active issues were quoted 
simultaneously at a premium. Prices of out- 
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Certificates of Indebtedness® 
Victory Notes 

Treasury Notes 

War Savings Securities 


TOTAL 


standing issues of certificates and notes 


were little changed. 
THE TREND OF PRICES 


“The upward tendency of average 
prices, which recently has become more 
pronounced,” notes the Guaranty Sur- 
vey “is causing anxiety in some quarters 
and gratification in others. It has 
stimulated interest in the question of 
the probable future trend of prices, 
which has not ceased to be a matter of 
serious concern since the halt in the 
downward swing in this country about 
a year ago”. The Survey continues: 

At that time, as measured by the index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, whole- 
sale prices were nearly fifty per cent. above 
the 1913 average. The net change since 
has been upward, accompanied in recent 
months by an upturn in such countries as 
Great Britain and France. This has been 
accepted by some as evidence that a new 
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$2, 450,601,000 
3,913, 780,350 
311,191,600 


$7,460,944, 696 06, 736,122,180 


“Exclusive of Pittman Certificates and Special Certificates. 
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Months of maturity of the short dated Government debt outstanding on June 30, 1921, and on June 22, 1922 
(In millions of dollars) 
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RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts $50,896,354.10 
U. ; 7,168,027.07 
Bonds and Securities . 40,561,151.25 
Banking Houses and Real 
Estate iu 
Customers’ Liab. a/c Ac- 
ceptances and Letters 
of Credit 
Accrued Interest . 
Cash and with Banks 


2,170,900.32 


281,361.76 
400,000.00 
16,624,907.81 


Total . 


...$118,102,702.31 








Official Statement of Condition at the Close of Business 
June 30, 1922 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


LIABILITIES 
cesseeseeeee $10,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 


Capital . 
Surplus 
Undivided 
Reserves ..... 
(Dividend $400,000.00 
Paid June 30th) 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
a 
Acceptances ard Letters 
of Credit 
Due to Federal 
Bank 
Deposits 


Profits and 
1,621,693.78 


1,887,761.14 


281,361.76 

Reserve 
2,250,000.00 
95,061,885.6. 


eiatisall $118,102,702.31 


Total . 





























“normal” average of prices at approxi- 
mately the present level is being estab- 
lished. Others think that a major upward 
swing has begun. On the other hand, some 
students of price movements regard the cur- 
rent rise as merely a slight temporary re- 
action against a long-term recession which it 
is expected will carry prices below present 
levels and probably even below those pre- 
vailing immediately before the war. 


WILL PRICES REACH PRE-WAR LEVEL: 


The fact that after each of the major 
wars of the last century prices reacted to 
lower levels than obtained before is fre- 
quently cited as indicating the probability 
that in the present instance prices will fall 
below the levels of 1913 before a major 
upward swing takes place. 

On the other hand, the general resistance 
to deflation and the hardships resulting 
from a general decline of prices, the avail- 


ability of increased and more effective credit 
machinery and enormous gold reserves in 
this country, and the probable gold produc- 
tion of the world, are expected by some stu- 
dents of the problem to sustain prices at ap- 
proximately present levels for a compara- 
tively long period, and perhaps to raise 
them. 

It is well to recognize that precedents 
established after other wars constitute a 
reliable guide only insofar as present price- 
determining factors correspond to those pre- 
vailing in the earlier periods. It is not dif- 
ficult to discover important differences in 
these conditions. Nevertheless, without re- 
gard to such precedents, it appears that, 
while prices may continue upward for a 
short period, probably the general long-term 
trend will be downward. Whether it may be 
expected that such a movement will carry 
prices to pre-war levels depends upon the 
operation of factors so far removed in point 
of time that speculation concerning them 
can be searcely better than a guess. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 


Delaware—at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 


INCREASES RESOURCES SEVEN 
MILLIONS 


The June 30 statement of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
(compiled prior to the merger of that in- 
stitution with the Lincoln Trust Company) 
shows total resources of $260,253,219.50 as 
compared with $253,362,761.52 on May 5 
last. Deposits increased from $220,251,- 
360.31 on May 5 to $227,470,304.50 on June 
30. The complete statement as of June 30 
follows: 

ASSETS 
...$129,313,762.90 
ee E_ 3,606,383.86 


19,647,141.94 
6,226,152.69 
3,645, 270.15 
97,814,507.96 


$260, 253,219.50 


Loans and discounts . 

Customers’ wnanansned under 
tances ..... 

U. 8. Government. ‘securities 

Bonds, securities, etc. 

Banking house, furniture and 
fixtures . 


Cash and exchanges 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock ..... 
ee tall 
Undivided profits me 
Unearned discount 
Reserved for interest and taxes 
National bank notes outstanding 
Time acceptances naan ign depart- 
_ sass 
DEPOSITS 
Individuals and 
banks ....... 
U 8. Govern- 
ment ’ 


$ 10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
7,326,500.32 
475,864.91 
482,941.37 
1,000,000.00 


3,497,608.40 


--$226,120,304.50 
350,000.00 227,470,304.50 
$2 53 ape 50 


The merger with the Lincoln Trust added 
“21,000,000 to the total resources of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
VICE- 


BECOME ASSISTANT 


PRESIDENTS 
lark B. 


Davis, formerly connected with 
iks in the south and on Long Island, N. 
has been promoted from the position of 
stant cashier of the Bank of America, 
' York, to that of assistant vice-presi- 


Edward W. Russell, who has been 
ive in the credit field in finance and 
ifacturing, has also been promoted from 


an assistant cashier’s position to be assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Davis, who was born in Georgia, be- 
gan his banking career as an officer of the 
Orlando Bank and Trust Co., Orlando, Fla. 
He became later associated with the 
Bankers’ ‘Trust Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Going north in 1908, he became cashier of 
the First National Bank at Amityville, L. I. 
He joined the Franklin Trust Co., New 
York City, in 1918, as assistant secretary 
and when this institution was merged with 
the Bank of America in 1920, he became 
assistant cashier. In his new position, Mr. 
Davis will take an active part in the Bank 
of America’s wide and important business 
interests in the South. 

Mr. Russell has been connected with the 
Bank of America since 1917. He came to 
the bank from the credit department of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. Previously 
he was connected with the credit depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce, 
New York City and with a house in the 
commercial paper field. As assistant vice- 
president he will be in charge of credit mat- 
ters. 


ATLANTIC MERGES WITH BANK 
OF AMERICA 


The stockholders of the Atlantic National 
Bank, New York have approved its merger 
with the Bank of America and the consoli- 
dation has become effective. The business of 
Atlantic will be continued at its offices at 
257 Broadway as the Atlantic office of the 
Bank of America and the active executives 
of Atlantic will remain at this office as 
officials of the Bank of America. President 
Herman D. Kountze of Atlantic, with sev- 
eral of his associates, will become directors. 

The Bank of America, whose main office 
is at 44 Wall street, will have seven offices 
in New York and Brooklyn. It will have 
resources of over $125,000,000 and a capital 
and surplus of $11,000,000. 

The senior officers of the Bank of America 
will be Edward C. Delafield, president; 
Walter M. Bennet, first vice-president; 
Clarence M. Fincke, Edward K. Cherrill, 
vice-presidents; Charles E. Curtis, vice- 
president and cashier; Thornton Gerrish, 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-third Edition 
Revised to January 1, 1922 





A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 
ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 





United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 











William J. Montgomery, Charles F. Junod, 
vice-presidents; Prank E. Andruss, Clark B. 
Davis, Edward W. Russell, assistant vice- 
presidents; Frederick G. Curry, trust of- 
ficer. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


The Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
has authorized an increase of $1,000,000 in 


its surplus, by transferring that amount 
from undivided profits. The Seaboard’s 
capital and surplus now amount to $10,- 
000,000. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company, New York, 
at June 30, 1922, showed total resources 
of $9,053,400.03, surplus and undivided 
profits, $561,734.31, and deposits, $6,527,- 
009.78. 

The main office of the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company is at 399 Broadway and 
Harlem office at 2242 First avenue. The 
Banca d'Italia at Rome, Italy is the de- 
positary of the bank. 

The directors of the bank are: Luigi 
Berizzi, Vincenzo De Luca, Richard E. 
Dwight, Hon. John J. Freschi, Emanuel 
Gerli, Joseph Gerli, Giovanni Girardon, 
Hector Grassi, Alessandro Olivotti, Luigi 
Podesta, J. M. Potts. 

The officers are: Emanuel Gerli, president; 
Luigi Berizzi, Giovanni Girardon, Julian W. 
Potter, vice-presidents; Pietro Rocca, as- 
sistant vice-president; Frank M. Rohn, 


Atlantic office of the Bank of America, formerly the Atlantic National Bank 
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GIOVANNI GIRARDON 


Vice-president Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
New York 


treasurer; Harvey J. Connolly, secretary; 
Francis S. Savarese, Giuseppe Foa, Joseph 
Orsi, assistant secretaries. 


CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL 
BANK ACQUIRES UNION 
EXCHANGE 


Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank, New 
York, announced July 5, that his institu- 
tion has purchased the Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, at 295 Fifth avenue. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank 
branch at Thirty-third street and Fifth ave- 
nue has been transferred to the handsome 
new quarters of the Union Exchange Na- 
tional, which from this date will be a 
branch of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank. 

‘he Chatham & Phenix National Bank 
h capital, surplus and profits of over 
$2,000,000, and aggregate deposits of $150,- 
00,000. The Union Exchange National 
Bank has capital of $1,000,000, profits of 
$1,533,700, and aggregate deposits of $20,- 
00.000, which gives the Chatham & Phenix 


HARVEY J. CONNOLLY 


Secretary Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
New York 


National Bank resources of over $200, 
000,000. 

The enlargement of the scope of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank is in line 
with the belief of its president, Louis G. 
Kaufman, in the idea of branch national 
banks from the Battery to the Bronx, each 
to take care of customers in its particular 
community. The Union Exchange National 
Bank is the second institution which has 
been absorbed during the last few months, 
the other having been the New York County 
National Bank. Mr. Kaufman was _ the 
pioneer in the branch bank system for na- 


tional banks in New York City. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


The condensed statement of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York as of June 30, 
shows deposits of $517,642,055.12, as com- 
pared with $479,148,463.76 on March 10, the 
date of the last published statement. Total 
resources of the company show an increase 
from $575,513,679.39 to $630,351,351.92 over 
the same period. 
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oe UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y, 


Winning golf team of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 


Left to right: 


Edward Pfirmann, David Rogers, R. E. Hanson, James I. Busb, John J. Kane, 


M. K. Parker, Harry Le Mare 


EQUITABLE TRUST WINS GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


The strong golf team of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York again demon- 
strated its prowess by defeating a field of 
sixteen teams selected from players in the 
leading banks and trust companies of the 
city. 

All competing institutions entered teams 
composed of five men. Each team member 
matched his skill against fifteen opponents. 
After the last card had been turned in and 
the lengthy compilations had been completed 
it was found that the Equitable was again 
a victor by a comfortable margin. 

The Equitable team scored 364 points. Its 
nearest rival, the Central Union Trust gar- 
nered 244 points, and the City Bank 221. 

F. H. Gates of the Chase National Bank 
led the field of eighty players with a low 
gross score of seventy-four, winning the 
Alvin W. Krech cup. 

Other low gross scores were made by C. 
D. Smith of the National City Bank, 
seventy-eight; F. F. Eilers of the Bankers 
Trust Co., eighty-one; J. I. Bush and R. E. 
Hanson of the Equitable Trust Company, 
eighty-two. 

The Sabin cup will stay with the 
Equitable again although the Alvin W. 
Krech cup won last year by an Equitable 


man, will move to its new place in the 
Chase Bank. 

The banks and trust companies competing 
in the event were: American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Bankers Trust Co., Central 
Union Trust Co., Chase National Bank, 
Chemical National Bank, Columbia Trust 
Company, Empire Trust Co., Equitable 
Trust Co., Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
Federal Reserve Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., 
Irving National Bank, National City Bank, 
New York Trust Co., Seaboard National 
Bank, U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 


BANQUE CHRISSOVELONI 


The New York agency of the Banque 
Chrissoveloni of Bucharest, Rumania, has 
removed its offices to 115 Broadway, New 
York. 


MINNIE BUZBEE BECOMES MANA- 
GER NEW YORK OFFICE OF 
HARVEY BLODGETT CO. 


Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, manager of the 
advertising and new business department 
of the American Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., has resigned 
her position with that institution to become 
manager of the New York office of the 
Harvey Blodgett Company, one of the old 
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est and largest bank business building con- 
cerns in the United States. Miss Buzbee 
will spend some weeks at the plant and 
main office in St. Paul, and will then take up 
her duties at New York in the latter part of 
August. 

Miss Buzbee is well known in financial 
advertising circles, although she has been 
in the work a very short time. Going to 








HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


| Surplus and 
MISS MINNIE BUZBEE Profits - 8,300,000 


Who comes to New York as manager of the New York 
office of Harvey Blodgett Company 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
it without any experience or any previous President 
preparation, she studied day and night while 


she carried on her work, to better equip 
herself for her undertaking. 
She was awarded first prize by the Ar- e 


kansas Bankers Association for the best 


ries of display ads, covering the relation 
a bank to the community. When the 
isiness Womens Club of her city gave an 
(| Carnival, the first prize (awarded not 
rely for beauty or attractiveness but for | 
| advertising value) was awarded to Miss 
hee’s booth which represented her bank 


i financial department store. 

Vhen Miss Buzbee had been at work ) P . 
about three years, she was one of the h | d | hy 
cipal speakers before the Financial Ad- I d € p 1d 
isers Association at the World’s Ad- 
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ELDorADO 


PENCILS 





:, 


Send for 

FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length 
free samples of Dixon’s 
Eldorado and full-length 
free samples of Dixon's 
“BEST” Colored Pencils. 
Both are supreme in their 
field. 


Made in 17 leads 
FOR ALL 
PENCIL 
WORK, 


USE an HB Dixon’s 
Exporapo for adding up 
the “odd stuff.” The fig- 
ures will stand out clear 
and distinct and you will 
never mistake a 3 for a 5 
or a 5 for an 8. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCLBLE CO. 
Penci. Dept. 117-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 











LIVINGSTON JONES 
The newly-elected president of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia who began his 
duties on July 1 


vertising Convention in Atlanta. A number 
of her articles on various phases of bank 
advertising have appeared in the leading 
magazines. She was one of the organizers 
of the Advertising Club of Little Rock, is a 
member of the board of directors, and has 
always been its secretary. She was also an 
active member of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of her city. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York as published in the New 
York Evening Post show the following in- 
teresting figures for deposits: 

December 3 


May 5, 1 


» Oa. 
9 : 
June 30, 1 


4 


1 
2 
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JULIAN W. POTTER 


Julian W. Potter, vice-president of the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, New 
York, has had the Order of the Cavaliere of 
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the Crown of Italy conferred upon him by 
the Italian Government. 


MECHANICS AND METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


The directors of The Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York, at a 
meeting held recently, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of five per cent., and an 
extra dividend of two per cent., payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record at close of 
business June 24. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has bought the site of the home of its 
Stuyvesant branch at the northeast corner 
of Second avenue and Fourteenth street. 


AMERICAN TRUST INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Harry A. Kahler, president of tiie Ameri- 
can Trust Company, New York, has an- 
nounced that the capital of the company was 
increased July 1 by an additional issue of 
5000 shares of stock, par value $100. ‘This 
brings the capital funds to upward of 33,- 
000,000, of which $2,000,000 is capital, and 
more than $1,000,000 represented in surplus 
and undivided profits. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Co., New York, at close of 
business June 30, 1922 shows total assets 
of $74,933,908.54, surplus of $3,000,000, un- 
divided profits $1,110,887.40 and deposits 
$63,730,036.46. 

The directors of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, on June 23, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per cent. 
on the capital stock of the company payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 26. 


AUGUSTUS S. COBB 


\ugustus S. Cobb was recently elected a 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
puny, New York. Mr. Cobb was born in 
Isrookline, Mass., and was graduated from 
liarvard in the class of 1907 and joined the 
onkers Trust Company in 1919. George 
\\. Carrington, of the Fifty-seventh street 
orice was appointed assistant secretary. 


CHASE BRANCH MOVES 


e Maiden Lane branch of the Chase 
N.‘onal Bank of New York removed on 
J 1 from its offices at 100 William street 
to \e ground floor at 75 Maiden Lane. Al- 

ons have keen under way for the past 
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| Audits a Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
_Djorup & McArdle 























42 Broadway, New York 








two months, and up-to-date equipment has 
been installed. 


ENLARGE BANKING ROOM 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, acquired several years ago the 
building known as 35 Pine street, for the 
purpose of taking care of their increasing 
foreign exchange business, which had out- 
grown its present quarters. Extensive al- 
terations have been made to the building 
and it is now connected with the main 
banking room of the bank and the foreign 
exchange department is now located there. 

It is interesting to note that the bank 
acquired this property in 1799, sold it in 
1835, and repurchased it in 1919; and that 
during one hundred and twenty years it 
has only had three owners. 


CHARLES E. WARREN 


Colonel Charles Elliot Warren, vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank, New 
York, has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for meritorious service ren- 
dered to the Government during the war. 
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| 
Little Giant Bank Director | 


Striking, Enduring, Dignified, Cheap and 
Effective Advertising 

Sold to one bank only in any town or 
city. 

They bring local, as well as tourist, 
business if erected at principal crossings, 
junctions and prominent points on high- 
ways entering your city. They also ad- 
vertise the city in which you live. 

They are furnished with any lettering 
desired. Can also be supplied for mer- 
chants or any other class of business. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
Established 1876 
237 Rock St. Mankato, Minn., U. S. A. 




















He was a member of the staff of Maj. Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, commanding the Twenty- 
seventh Division in France. 


MECHANICS AND METALS ABSORBS 
LINCOLN TRUST 


The merger of the Lincoln National Bank, 
formerly the Lincoln Trust Company, with 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York was completed July 22, and three 
of the offices formerly conducted by the 
Lincoln Trust Company opened their doors 
as branches of the enlarged institution. 
Formal approval of the merger was given 
on Saturday by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at Washington, following meetings on 
Thursday of the stockholders of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, and Lin- 
coln National Bank, at which the details of 
the merger were adopted. 

The merger of these two institutions car- 
ries out the plan that was announced by 
John McHugh, president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, in February, 
when control of the Lincoln Trust Company 
was purchased by interests identified with 
the larger institution. As a_ preliminary 
step to the merger, the trust company was 
granted a national charter last month, be- 
coming the Lincoln National Bank of New 
York. In effecting the consolidation no 
change has been made in the outstanding 


capital of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, which remains at $10,000,000. 
The bank’s surplus and profits are in ex- 
cess of $17,000,000. 

This merger considerably enlarges the 
scope of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, which two years ago entered the 
branch field by consolidation with the New 
York Produce Exchange Bank. With the 
addition of the offices of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank now has twelve branches in 
operation on the Island of Manhattan, each 
taking care of the customers of its particular 
community. The branches added by the 
present merger are located at 204 Fifth 
avenue, facing Madison square; Broadway 
and Leonard street, in New York Life 
Building; Broadway at 72nd street. 

According to announcement of the mer- 
ger details, there will be no change in the 
personnel of the active executives of the 
branches which have been taken over, the 
same staff being in charge of each that 
handled the affairs of the Lincoln Trust 
Company. ‘Three former directors of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, P. F. Murphy, 
president Mark Cross Company, A. P. Villa, 
president A. P. Villa & Bros., Inc., and 
Frank J. Egan, have been elected directors 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
and Alexander S. Webb, formerly president 
Lincoln ‘Trust Company, has been appointed 
a vice-president. 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miss Minna M. Bruere, manager of the 
woman’s department of the Central Trust 
Company of New York, addressed the cam- 
paign dinner held on July 10 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, by the American Woman’s 
Association, Inc., in the interest of the new 
$2,600,000 club house for self-supporting 
business women, to be erected in the near 
future in New York City. “Woman can 
make a definite contribution to the business 
world,” said Miss Bruere, “by introducing 
greater kindliness into business transac- 
tions. To them also has come, in many 
fields, the joy of pioneer effort.” Other 
speakers were Miss Sophie Cary of Eng- 
land and Miss Ida Clyde Clarke, writer and 
editor. Miss Clarke described Eve as the 
first advertising women, because she sold 
Adam an article he didn’t know he wanted! 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 


Arthur G. Hoffman, vice-president of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
has been elected a director of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 
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New England States 
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The leading financial institution of 
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First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 












































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE past month has recorded a good 

deal of progress here in New England. 
Except for the textile mills that are closed 
by the prolonged strike, the general run of 
New England mills and factories are well 
filled with orders. ‘The best and most en- 
couraging feature about these orders is that 
they are not of the small, immediate de- 
livery kind, but are orders for substantial 
amounts, with deliveries running well into 
the future. This attests the new stability 
of prices and the new confidence in the 
future. Money conditions here are much 
the same as in other parts of the country. 
Money rates are low, there is a good demand 
for first-class mortgages, and the demand 
for money on the part of commercial and 
industrial borrowers is responding to the low 
rates. 

At this writing New England industries 
are much encouraged over the improved out- 
look for a settlement of the rail and coal 
strikes. The New England railroads have 
maintained a very satisfactory service in 
spite of the strike thus far, and the supply 
of coal in New England is fairly satisfac- 
tory. As was the case last month, the 
building and construction industry is lead- 
ing all others in the volume of new busi- 
ness here in New England. Predictions are 
being freely made that steel and steel pro- 
ducts are due for a sharp rise in price, 
owing to the tremendous demand, and all 
the dealers are urging their customers to 
cover their needs well into the future. 

Brick, lumber, cement and hardware have 
shown a slightly rising tendency. The 
volume of real estate transfers is very heavy 
and will probably reach its peak this month. 
Real estate is once again moving through its 
accustomed channels, the brokers, rather 
than as it did during the housing shortage 
during the war, when the brokers got little 
of the great volume of sales. 

Retail trade is good here. Most of the 
stores report a highly satisfactory trade in 
summer goods, and conditions are so im- 
proved that the stores are, in turn, placing 
the orders for Fall and Winter goods with 
confidence. Collections are better than they 

ere two and three months ago, and losses 
on poor accounts are about down to normal. 

here has been a sharp decrease in the 
imber of business failures. 


& 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


‘everett Saltonstall, son of the late R. M. 
tonstall, was elected to the board of di- 
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En route to 
sidewalks 


T every stage, from living cattle 
to finished footwear, good 
banking smooths the commercial 
pathway for the leather industry. 
Whether hides and skins are shipped 
from the. American or Canadian 
West, Latin America, the Orient 
or elsewhere, funds and documents 
are handled accurately, safely and 
swiftly. The banker also conducts 
investigations and performs other 
special services at moderate cost. 

Boston, the greatest leather 
market, is a clearing house for do- 
mestic and foreign hides. Tanneries 
have operated here since Colonial 
days. Leather manufacture in this 
country employs hundreds of thou- 
sands. Sturdy Massachusetts shoes 
are preferred by millions, East, West 
and abroad. Other New England- 
made leather goods sell in markets 
nearly as extensive. In serving all 
this national and international com- 
merce, the world-wide organization 
of The National Shawmut Bank is 
decidedly useful and efficient. 

It is always a pleasure to welcome 
new clients who desire to avail them- 
selves of our facilities and experience. 
Likewise, it is pleasing to serve other 
banks who have business in this sec- 
tion, and wish to handle it via the 
most direct route—the bank that is 
closest to the heart of New Eng- 
land’s industry. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 


BANK of BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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Park Trust Company 

511 Main Street 

ORCESTER, MASS. 

Capital ..... csscececcoceoce QENeeD 
Surplus and Earnings...... 202,580 

F. A. Drury, President. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 

H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your Massachusetts collections. 











rectors of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston at the meeting of the board held 
June 29. 


PROVIDENCE NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Provi- 
dence National Bank, Providence, R. I., at 
close of business June 30, 1922, showed 
total resources $5,181,987.36, surplus $500,- 
000, undivided profits $802,537.94, and de- 
posits of $2,745,592.15. 


REPORT OF STATE BANKS 
R. N. Sims, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 


tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, in his annual report, July 19, to the 


Association at its Annual Convention in De- 
troit submitted a statement which shows in 
detail by states the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, loans and discounts, bonds, 
stocks and securities, and total resources of 
all State banking institutions of the con- 
tinental United States, together with totals 
of these items of the national banks, and all 
covering as of March 10, 1922. 

The report of Secretary Sims covers the 
only available accurate and detailed data of 
the State banking institutions comparable 
with the reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency which covers the national banks. 

Mr. Sims said: 


The total deposits are practically as high as 
they have ever been, except as shown by the 
statement of June 30, 1920, when the highest 
point ever known was reached. 

In spite of the enormous liquidation in busi- 
ness which followed the unprecedented inflation 
in the post war period, there was a shrinkage 
of only five per cent. in the total deposits of 
all banks between June 30, 1920, and March 10, 
1922, and a shrinkage in the state bank de- 
posits during that time of only one and four- 
tenths per cent. 

On March 10, 1922, there was a total of 
30,499 banks, of which 22,302 were state and 
8197 national banks, and in round numbers a 
total capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$6,534,000,000.00, total deposits of $38,901,000,- 
000.00, and total resources of $48,658,000,000.00. 

From June 30, 1920 to March 10, 1922, the 
state banks increased 379 in number and the 
national banks 167. 





New home of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


Vault equipment, built by the York 


Safe & Lock Co., comprises three vaults one 


above the other, each equipped with main entrances with twenty-inch outer and four-inch 
inner doors. These vaults have a lining four-inches in thickness including a heavy layer 


of York's non-burnable torch-resisting metal. 
Vault engineer, Benj. F. Tripp. 


equipment. Architect, R. Clipston Sturgis 


There is also a night vault with similar 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississi pi Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, an 


ennessee 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dasney 


FTER a slight set-back in May, busi- 

ness began to pick up in June. In 
New Orleans, which represents the average 
of the South, being neither as good as some 
nor as poor as others, the general retail 
business was about seven per cent. lower in 
dollars during June than it was during the 
same month last year, but about twenty-five 
per cent. greater in volume. Some stores 
report an increase in the money values of 
their sales as well. 

This development goes hand in hand with 
the increase in savings deposits, which has 
been general throughout the South. ‘Ten 
banks of Louisiana, for instance, report a 
one and three tenths per cent. increase in 
savings deposits in May, as compared with 
April; twelve of Alabama, one and one- 
tenth per cent.; fifteen of Florida, eight 
per cent.; twenty-five of Georgia, two and 
one-tenth per cent.; nine of Mississippi, one 
and five-tenths per cent.; eleven of Ten- 
nessee, two and six-tenths per cent. The 
general average shows a one and five-tenths 
per cent. improvement; but a two and four- 
tenths per cent. improvement, as compared 
with May, 1921. 

Crop conditions are good. The first rice 
of the season has come to market. The 
acreage this year is larger than last, and 
the prices are considerably firmer. Sugar 
is in a good position, both as regards pro- 
duction and market prices. The cotton has 
shown improvement, and all the signs point 
to a good price. 

Indications are that naval stores, an im- 
portant industry of the South, will pay a 

d profit this year. Turpentine has al- 

dy taken the advance justified by the 

eral index-value; and rosin’s turn is 
nest. Turpentine in June brought ninety-one 
three-quarters cents a gallon. Last 
it was sixty-two cents. The average 
of turpentine for the season should be 
ad eighty-five cents. Rosin is now 
ng $4.85 a cask, whereas last year it 
br cht $4.12. The trade expects it to go 


On the basis of eighty-five cent turpen- 
tine and $7 rosin, the net receipts per unit 
will be $87.50. A unit is one 50-gallon bar- 
rel of turpentine and three and one-third 
barrels of rosin weighing 500 pounds each. 
The cost of production will range between 
$75 and $85 per unit. Very little of the 
naval stores have left the hands of the 
producers, so the improving market will 
benefit them, and not speculators. 

Building throughout the South is on the 
upgrade. Nearly every city shows an in- 
crease, many of them substantial. The re- 
sulting demand for lumber has brought 
about a steady improvement in that indus- 
try, and orders have exceeded production 
for many weeks. Actual production by the 
mills has been from ten to twelve per cent. 
below normal, and shipments have been 


























Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,848,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


eee ss iacsiniiel 1,000,000 
Surpius and Profits.... 1,000,000 
eee 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











above normal production. The actual run- 
ning time of seventy-two mills, for the 
week ending June 30, to the Southern Pine 
Association, shows fifty-seven operating full 
time, seven operating five days and _ five 
operating four days. There were fifty-five 
mills that did not report. ‘Their actual aver- 
age production was 606,734 feet, as com- 
pared with a normal of 688,838. 


Greater manufacturing activity is shown 


in the cotton mills. In the cloth factories, 
the production in May was ten per cent. 
greater than in April. In the hosiery mills 
the improvement is sixty-four per cent. In 
yarn production, the increase is fourteen 
per cent. 

Improvement in labor conditions is shown 
in the principal centers of the South, with 
the exception of Augusta, Nashville and 
Savannah. In Atlanta, employment im- 
proved one and seven-tenths per cent. in 
May over April; in Chattanooga, five and 
seven-tenths per cent.; in Birmingham three 
and eight-tenths per cent.; in New Orleans, 
two and two-tenths per cent. 

Henry Ford purchased in New Orleans 
a river frontage on which he will build an 
assembling plant. The contract for the first 
unit has been let for nearly $500,000. Ulti- 
mately the plant will represent an invest- 
ment of around $2,000,000, according to an- 
nounced plans. It will give employment to 
750 persons. Another development ai- 
nounced for New Orleans is the extension 
of the facilities of the Appalachian Cor- 
poration, operating large apple orchards in 
Georgia, and wareheuses in New Orleans, 
in order to meet the growing demands of 
foreign trade. New Orleans’ foreign trade 
improved last year while that of the other 
ports dropped. Custom receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 were $4,000,000 


greater than the previous high record in 
1919-20. 

Production of iron and steel in the Ala- 
bama district increased from 171,618 tons in 
April to 196,000 tons in May. Coal mined 
in the Alabama district rose from 1,170,000 
tons in April to 1,380,000 tons in May. 
Heavy tonnages have been purchased there 
for the account of Western railroads. 

For the first time in many months, the 
statement of debits to individual accounts 
in the principal cities of the South has 
shown an increase over the corresponding 
period of the year before. Not all of the 
cities show an increase, but the aggregate 
figures for May were one and seven-tenths 
larger than during May, 1921. 

Failures in May _ were substantially 
smaller, both in number and in total liabili- 
ties, than during April. The liabilities were 
less than in May, 1921, though the number 
was larger. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
Kentucky—at W. Baden Springs, Aug. 


23-24. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama, at 
close vf business, May 5, 1922, showed total 
resources, $30,672,049.69, surplus and profits 
$2,314,625.85 and deposits of $24,812,299.94. 


BALTIMORE BANK MERGER 


Arrangements have been made for the 
merging of the Second National Bank of 
Baltimore with the Merchants National 
Bank of that city, effective July 1. 
The Second National will continue as 
a branch of the Merchants National. 
The consolidated institution will have re- 
sources of about $55,000,000 and deposits of 
more than $38,000,000. Thomas Hildt is 
president. 


NEW BRANCH FOR INTERSTATE 
BANK 


Another bank will serve the financial 
needs of New Orleans when the Interstate 
Trust and Banking Company opens its new 
Freret street branch, located at 4623 Freret 
street, on August 1. Announcement that the 
Interstate is placing a branch bank in that 
location was made by W. L. Ward, cashier 
of the main bank. 
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The Old First--Established in 1865 





First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


$3,500,000 
30,000,000 


Capital and Surplus. 
Resources . .. . 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr........... President 
c. R. BURNETT.......... .. Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND........ Vice-President 
G. B. BYDLAWMD. .cccccccceces Vice-President 
B. B BABES, FF...ccccccccee Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
Bi, Tix FA ns csccccseccs Vice-President 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr................ Cashier 


LWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 














MOSLER SAFE CO. INSTALLS VAULT 


In June, the directors of the Henderson 
National Bank, Henderson, Ky., entered into 
contract with the Mosler Safe Company for 
a burglar proof safety deposit vault, which 
will be installed during the next six months, 
and which will have a capacity for 2900 
hoxes. The size of the vault, inside meas- 
urement, will be fifteen by sixteen feet. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY 
ELECTION 


R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc., of New Orleans, 
innounces that the vacancy caused by the 
death of Vice-President P. H. Wilkinson has 
been filled by the promotion of Alvin P. 
‘toward, heretofore treasurer of the com- 

ny, to the first vice-presidency. 

Mr. Howard joined the staff of the Hi- 
hernia Bank and Trust Company when the 


“New Orleans National Bank was consoli- 

ed with it about three years ago, and has 
sce that time served as vice-president of 
th bank and as a member of its executive 
co: \mittee, and when the Hibernia Securi- 
: Company was organized he also became 


irer of that company. He will devote 
f his time to the management of the 


Hibernia Securities Company, but will con- 
tinue to serve as one of the vice-presidents 
and member of the executive committee of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company. 

Joseph J. Farrell, who has been connected 
with the Hibernia Securities Company since 
its organization, and before that was con- 
nected with the bond department of the 
Hibernia Bank for many years, was elected 
treasurer of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany to succeed Mr. Howard. 

George H. Nusloch, heretofore sales 
manager, and J. Albert Baudean, until 
recently assistant sales manager of the Se- 
curities Company, were promoted to the as- 
sistant treasuryship and assistant-secretary- 
ship, respectively. 

Willis G. Wilmot was also elected an as- 
sistant secretary, and will have charge of 
the commercial paper department. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 
TO HAVE NEW HOME 


Erection of the new home of the National 
Bank of Baltimore, which is to cost ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 and be at the present 
location of the bank, Baltimore and St. 
Paul streets, will be started about July 15. 
Official announcement of the plans was made 
following a meeting of the directors. 
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TITLES TO LAND 


WALDO B. LEMMON 
The Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 














While the present structure is being razed 
the bank will occupy temporary quarters in 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Building, 
less than a block and a half from its present 
location. 

Plans for the new building were prepared 
by Fred T. Ley & Co. of New York, under 
the supervision of Theodore Wells Pietsch, 
consulting architect, who will have direct su- 
pervision of the construction of the build- 
ing. 

The new home will be five stories high and 
the architecture will be somewhat similar to 
that of the present building. 

The exterior wall will be of granite, with 
entrances on both Baltimore and St. Paul 
streets. The main banking floor will be 
finished in marble and bronze, while the pri- 
vate rooms of the officers will be finished in 
mahogany or other hardwood. 

The new vault will be equipped with 
15,000 safe-deposit boxes. 

The offices of the officials will be located 
at the Baltimore street end of the main 
banking floor. They will be raised about 
four feet above the main floor, but a broad 
stairway will make them easily accessible. 
Running around the entire main banking 
room will be a balcony, which will provide 


space for the bookkeepers, stenographers 
and other clerks. 

The fourth floor will have additional of- 
fices and the directors’ room, while on the 
top floor will be located the file rooms, a 
dining-room for the clerks and a private 
dining-room for the directors and other of- 
ficials. A completely equipped kitchen will 
also be located on this floor, and it is the 
intention of the officials to serve luncheon 
for the employees daily. 


OPENS OFFICE IN ATLANTA 


The Hibernia Securities Company an- 
nounces the opening of an office at 426 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., in charge of 
J. W. Speas, formerly assistant manager of 
the Atlanta office of the National City Com- 
pany of New York. 

This office will be equipped for the se- 
lection and marketing of high-grade bonds, 
commercial paper, bank acceptances and 
other forms of first-class investment securi- 
ties, and will be connected with direct pri- 
vate wire giving it immediate access to the 
New York office at 44 Pine street and main 
office in New Orleans. 


HIBERNIA BANK OF NEW ORLEANS 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans disbursed on July 1 to its 
stockholders the regular quarterly dividend 
of six per cent. on its $2,000,000.00 capital. 
This is at the rate of twenty-four per cent. 
annually which is the rate that the Hibernia 
Bank has been paying on its capital stock 
for the past several years. 

At the same time the bank paid to its 
employees the regular quarterly dividend of 
three per cent. on salaries. 





Architect's drawing of the new banking“room that the National Bank of Baltimore will have when the 
new five-story building is completed 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


LL the barometers of business continue 

to indicate expansion, but the movement 
is slow. Progress in the last month has been 
steady, the principal motive forces being a 
brilliant crop outlook, great activity in 
building and sustained buying in the steel 
and iron industry. Labor complications have 
caused hesitancy in some quarters, but this 
has not been sufficient to alter the general 
trend, which is toward betterment. 

Money rates have undergone no change. 
Commercial paper is being placed at four 
and one-quarter to four and three-quarters 
per cent., with a little of the highest class at 
four and other forms of accommodation are 
at five to six per cent., with the bulk at five 
and one-half. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago maintains its rediscount rate at 
four and one-half per cent., having so far 
refrained from following the example of the 
New York, Boston and San Francisco banks 
in coming down to the four per cent. level. 
Ever since the downward movement from 
the seven per cent. figure was begun money 
conditions have been easier in the east than 
in the west and the local reserve bank has 
been some weeks behind the institutions along 
the Atlantic coast in making reductions. 
The directors believe that the reasons that 
have governed their policy in the past still 
hold good. They regard conditions in this 
section as entirely different from those in 
the East and believe that a further reduc- 
tion in rediscount charges would encourage 
. return of inflation which would not be wise 
in view of the fact that the banks of the 
district outside of Chicago still have some 
250,000,000 of frozen credits. Virtually all 

ie large Chicago banks have paid off their 

ans at the reserve bank, but the country 
stitutions will require more time in which 
free themselves of the load taken on in 

e after-war boom times. The money ad- 

nced by the War Finance Corporation to 

ricultural societies has done much to re- 
e the banks of the section, and the pro- 
\s of this year’s crops will still further 
rove their position, but bankers as a 

do not believe that the time is yet at 








32 Years 


of steady growth without 
a merger or an absorption, 
and without change in 
executive management. 











Capital, Over 
Surplus and Eight Million 
Undivided Dollars 













Profits 


Saint Louis 


hand to make a further cut in rediscount 
rates. 

The reserve ratio of the seventh district 
reserve bank has been improved steadily, 
and is now in the neighborhood of eighty- 
five per cent. Evidence of the strengthened 
position of the banks in the agricultural 
parts of the district is found in the fact 
that in the first few weeks of the harvesting 
season their calls on the metropolitan banks 
for financial assistance were much smaller 
than in normal years at this season. These 
demands recently have been increasing, and 
this fact probably will be added to the ar- 
guments of the reserve directors who are 
opposing a further reduction in the redis- 
count rate. 

Wholesale business is running about even 
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Incoming Mail 


This picture shows the incoming mail corner 
of our half acre fifth floor work room space. 

Here our staff of young men and women 
open, sort, list and route the checks and let- 
ters sent us by our friends in other cities. 

166,000 separate items pass through this 
Bank every day. 

20,000 checks are daily sent by mail to cor- 
responding Banks in other cities in the United 
States. 

Facilities such as these put this Bank 
in first position to serve you in the Great 
Lakes Region. 


[ Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings" Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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with last year and the volume is satisfac- 
tory, but there is no rush to buy. Increases 
in the prices of cottons, woolens and silks 
to conform to advances in the raw materials 
have stimulated somewhat the interest of 
merchants in purchases for fall delivery and 
commitments of this kind show a constant 
broadening, especially since the July 4 holi- 
days and the mid-year taking of inventories. 
In the retail field the turnover of seasonable 
goods is on a large scale. Outing supplies 
of all kinds are in brisk demand. The rail- 
roads have been more aggressive in pro- 
moting vacation travel this summer than at 
any other time since before the war, and 
the response on the part of the public has 
brought about a record-breaking movement 
of passengers. The requirements of this 
army of travelers has quickened many lines 
of trade, such as light apparel and sports 
goods. In staple departments the distribu- 
tion of merchandise is on a moderate scale, 
but fairly good for the season. 

Activity in the building industry is one 
of the strongest features of the business sit- 
uation. While labor conditions have not 
been entirely cleared they are becoming bet- 
ter all the time, and many large projects 
which were held up for years are going 
ahead. The great volume of construction, 
however, is in apartments and dwellings. 
New records have been made in the num- 
ber of permits issued in the first half of the 
year and there are no signs of a slackening 
of the movement. The belief seems to be 
growing that there is not likely to be any 
material downward revision of building 
costs for some years and this gradual recon- 
ciliation to higher standards is constantly 
releasing new projects. All markets for 
materials are firm, and in lumber particular- 
ly orders of late have exceeded production, 
so that there has been an upward trend of 
prices, especially for hard woods. Hard- 
ware is in good demand, and these supplies 
ire affected also by price advances in pri- 
tary markets. Household furnishings of 
ill kinds are moving freely, reflecting the in- 
crease in new quarters to be equipped. Lower 
noney rates have opened the way for many 
‘nterprises that were regarded as impossible 

hile seven or eight per cent. interest 
harges prevailed. Housing accommodations 

re still in keen demand, and notwithstand- 

x the thousands of new living places pro- 

ded in the last few months rents have not 

vet begun to decline. 

the steel mills of the district are operat- 

at seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. of 
icity and most of them are booked well 
igh the current year. A further in- 
‘e in working schedules is practically 
‘sible because of a shortage of labor. 














First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
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Why is Your Coal Mine 
Losing Money? 


Is it the fault of the market —the 
management— the operation / Ask 
us. Peabody Service has found the 
remedy time after time. 39 years 
experience fits us to serve you. 
Write for particulars. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 21,000,000 Tons 


? 


Founded 1883 














The deficiency is principally in unskilled 
workmen and is due to the large amount of 
outdoor work now in progress in the agri- 
cultural sections, in the automobile produc- 
ing centers and on public works of all kinds. 
Some thousands of new cars have been or- 
dered in the last month and the railroads 
continue to buy on a large scale all kinds 
of track supplies. Structural materials also 
have been in greater demand and there has 
been some increase in the orders from im- 
plement makers. Manufacturers are not in- 
clined to make commitments for distant de- 
liveries at current prices and there is a 
gradual marking up of the quotations for 
all kinds of materials. Bars, shapes and 
plates, as well as wire rods, have all been 
advanced and pig iron is firm at $23 to 
$23.50 as compared with a low of sround 
$20 only a few months ago. The strike of 
shopmen has cut down the requirements of 
the railroads for repair materials, but the 
demand from other quarters has been more 
than enough to take up the slack. 

Railroad traffic shows an increase from 
week to week in spite of labor troubles and 
the small volume of coal that is moving. 
The gain is mostly in general merchandise. 
The railroads are now accumulating cars in 
the wheat producing regions and the move- 
ment of grain to terminal points promises 
to be large, as farmers are inclined to sell 
in spite of the continued decline in prices. 
More bad-order cars stored in side-tracks 
is about the only outward evidence of the 
effect of labor troubles. So long as there is 
a surplus of available rolling stock this is 


not a serious matter, but how long the mar- 
gin of excess will last is problematical. 

An encouraging feature of the responses 
to bank calls sent out at the first of this 
month was a substantial increase in savings 
deposits, indicating that the turn which was 
noted in last month’s letter is definite and 
that improvement is now becoming more 
rapid. ‘The increase was about $12,000,000 
for the Chicago banks, as compared with 
the last previous call, early in May, and 
brought the aggregate well up to the record 
figures of the early part of the year. In- 
vestment demand holds up remarkably well 
in spite of the large number of new security 
issues. Refunding operations are increasing 
as money rates decline, and the calling of 
many of the high-rate securities put out a 
few years ago is making the public more 
eager to get what it can of the high-yield 
issues while they last. This involves con- 
siderable risk and bankers are constantly 
being called upon to warn customers of 
danger in some of the new financing. Liberty 
bonds are all selling above par, and they 
seem to be more attractive than when they 
were between eighty-five and ninety, which 
is a good indication of the change that has 
come about in the last half year. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana—at Indianapolis, Sept. 13 °4. 
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UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Cleveland 


oe 


One of the country’s 
mightiest banking inst 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Surplus 
$33,375,000 


ORGANIZES TRANSLATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Recognizing the growing importance of 
export work, particularly with South Amer- 
ica and sensing the need for reliable transla- 
tions of correspondence in this connection, 
the Cleveland ‘Trust Company of Cleveland 
has established a department said to be 
unique in Ohio banking circles. 

The new division is a bureau of transla- 
tion which will not only handle the bank’s 
own correspondence with financial houses 
ind other concerns in foreign countries, 
ut will serve clients and non-customers in 
this respect. The service will consist of 
translations to and from English, as desired. 

r'here has been a growing demand for this 
ervice. One of the advantages of the bank’s 
reau is the eliminating of delay in sending 

translations out of town, usually New 
irk, and another is the guarantee of re- 
ility and accuracy behind the bank’s 
ice. As far as is known the Cleveland 
st Company is the first bank in Ohio 
stablish such a bureau. 

ie department is in charge of N. de 

oncellus formerly an instructor in the 
( year company’s industrial university at 


‘ 












Akron, and later in the intelligence division 
of the United States Army in France. He 
is a native of Brazil and received his edu- 
cation in that country and in European uni- 
versities. He speaks Spanish, Portuguese, 
French and Italian. Correspondence in other 
languages will be handled by others of the 
bank’s staff. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS ENTERTAINS 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
played a prominent part in the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association held in St. Louis, June 21-23. 

Special invitations were sent out to all 
delegates at their hotels inviting them to 
visit the big bank and make it their head- 
quarters during the convention. Hundreds 
responded and were conducted through the 
bank where they were shown the different 
points of interest. 

The bank entertained about 300 delegates 
as guests at a luncheon at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. F. O. Watts, president of 
the bank presided. Special golf parties were 
also made up by some of the officers of the 
bank and entertained at the various golf 
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clubs of St. Louis where some very interest- zz 
ing matches were played. Those preferring 
baseball were taken out to the ball games. 

R. S. Hawes, M. E. Holderness, Jos. S. 
Calfee, vice-presidents of the bank were 
actively engaged in the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the convention. Mr. 
Holderness was chairman of the publicity 
committee and the Municipal Opera com- 
mittee; Mr. Hawes was chairman of the 
speaker’s committee, and Mr. Calfee was 
chairman of the general committee. 
CLEVELAND TRUST PROMOTIONS 
One of the youngest bank officials in 
Cleveland assumed his duties on June 24 
at the Cleveland Trust Company where 
Charles B. Gleason, manager of the bank’s 
bond department is the newest vice-presi- 
dent. Announcement of Mr. Gleason’s elec- 
tion is made following action of the board of 
directors. 
Mr. Gleason, who is thirty-two, joined the 
Cleveland Trust Company bond department 
on March 1, 1921, from Borton and Borton 
where he was a partner. Prior to that con- 
nection he was Cleveland representative of 
the Guaranty Trust Company after two -_ 
years’ service in banking and bond depart- 
ments of that company in New York. He is —— 
a graduate of Yale University. 
Announcement is also made of the ap- = 
pointment of Acting Publicity Manager I. I. 
Sperling as manager of that department. book 
Mr. Sperling, who is twenty-five, has been son 
with the bank for two years, going there Sall 
from a four-year editorial staff connection inate 
with the Plain Dealer. inve 
tent 
LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST - 
. f IP y' 45 y 7 T 
For the greater protection cle ~~ Soe “a 
of you and your depositors nal 
without increased cost According to an announcement made by ; 
” J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty ant 
In hundreds of towns and cities these Central Trust Company of St. Louis, Clar- mad 
INSURED checks are now already be- ence D. Cowdery, has been appointed as- — 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- sistant trust officer in charge of probate banl 
panne <alegimemmen work for the trust department tot 
A Master Sent, Senay Codgned Mr. Cowdery has ons connected with the to ii 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- maet® ny ae ; suct 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds American Trust Company for several years 
guard your depositors, providing most and prior to that has had practical ex- Ian 
perfect identification also. They give yerience in law, havi b s iated with ure 
banks a fine “point of contact” in their pore’ 1 ts See ee , 
constant visible evidence of security the law firm of Nagel and Kirby. He is wale 
against check raisers. Is your bank a graduate of Washington University Law is 
helping to prevent a loss estimated School. f 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 
Write us or see our representative AUTHENTIC NEW BOOKLET ON 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
The Bankers Supply Company BONDS 
ee To meet the demand for definite, authen- 
New York Chicago Denver tic information on the stability of Joint 
Aten Des Metscs San Frenctece Stock Land Bank Bonds, an interesting new a 
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Special Service Bureau 


All Bankers who contemplate visiting or passing through 
Chicago are invited to make use of our Information and Travel 
Service Bureau. We will gladly make your hotel or railroad 
reservations, furnish time tables for all railroads and steam- 
ship companies, purchase theatre tickets, furnish information 
regarding shops and general points of interest. 


Address mail or wires to Travel Service Bureau 


The NATIONAL GTY RANK 





of (HICAGO 





DAVID R. FORGAN, President 





BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 
R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 


S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 






































booklet has been published by Steven- 
son Brothers and Perry, Inc., 105 S. La 
Salle street. The sub-title “How they orig- 
inated and why they appeal to conservative 
investors” sums up the nature of the con- 
tents. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, un- 
der which the thirty-nine Joint Stock Land 
Banks in the United States are organized 
and do business, is reviewed in this booklet 
and apparent intricacies of this law are 
inade simple to the reader. Historical ref- 
erences to the development of the farm loan 
bank idea in European countries also add 
to the value of this presentation as a guide 
to intending investors. The codperation of 
such authorities as Charles L. Stewart, 
land Economist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Guy Huston, president of the 
rirst Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago 

is secured in the compilation of this book- 

for which Stevenson Brothers and Perry, 

, are receiving many requests. 
CONDITION OF COTTON 

me sharp contrasts are brought out in 

Government report giving the condition 


rtton as of June 25, 1922, according to 
a tatement by the Liberty Central Trust 


Company, St. Louis, issued through its 
statistical department. 

Generally speaking, the prospect is better 
in the western than the eastern half of the 
producing area, and this is due mainly to 
conditions that have prevailed in the past 
thirty days. Since the May report there 
has been improvement in the west and de- 
terioration in the east. The condition in 
Texas advanced eleven points, while in 
Georgia it declined thirteen points, and in 
Alabama, twelve. 

In eleven states the outlook is better than 
a year ago; in one state it is as good; in 
four states it is poorer. The condition in 
Missouri is best of all, ninety-two. It is 
poorest in Georgia, fifty-eight. 

Fourteen states show increases in acre- 
age, and two show declines. South Carolina 
planted about fifteen per cent. less than 
last year and Georgia five per cent. ‘This 
is undoubtedly due to the extraordinary 
damage done last season by the boll weevil. 

Some of the states producing small quan- 
tities of cotton show very large increases in 
acreage. New Mexico is gradually putting 
itself on the map as a cotton state and this 
year the acreage is 130 per cent. above 1921. 
The Florida growers apparently feel some 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 
The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 
STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Saie 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











encouragement, for they have increased their 
acreage seventy-five per cent. ‘The figure 
for Missouri, Virginia and California, is 
fifty per cent. The largest producing state, 
‘Texas, shows a ten per cent. increase, which 
is the same as the average for the entire 
United States. 

As far as figures go, the prospect at the 
present time is fairly good, but when we 
take outside factors into consideration, we 





HE Liberty Central 

Trust Company prides 

itself on being equip- 
ped to render prompt and 
efficient service to out-of- 
town correspondents. Spe- 
cial attention given to col- 
lections. 








LIBERBY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


are forced to realize that the future has 
more than the usual amount of uncertainty. 
From all sides we have authoritative reports 
to the effect that the boll weevil is present 
in larger number than ever before. Cotton 
growing in the United States will present 
increasing difficulties until this pest can be 
successfully controlled. As we have pointed 
out in the past, in localities where the weevil 
has been present for a number of years, the 
grower has often found ways and means 
of gradually augmenting production. The 
outlook for large yields, however, such as 
past years have witnessed, is not bright 
under present conditions. 


——— 
EMPORARY HEADQUARTERS — 
IM-AND NATIT RANK % 


Temporary headquarters Midland National Bank, 
Newton, Kansas 


This temporary frame structure was built 
over the sidewalk and partly into the street 
and is to be occupied until remodeling of th« 
former office is completed. The interior of the 
building is being replaced with tiled floor 
beam ceiling, marble fixtures, mahogany 
niture and modern vaults. It will be ¢ 
cupied about August 15. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SOSLAND 


ARVESTS have proceeded far enough 

in the Western States to indicate 
quite conclusively that this territory will 
make an important contributfon toward 
business recovery this year. However, the 
contribution is not going to be of a spec- 
tacular nature, according to present indica- 
tions. There is too much frugality among 
farmers and too much conservatism as a 
result of the hard experiences since the fall 
of 1919 to permit any sudden reaction to 
great activity in general business. Besides, 
the price levels in agricultural markets 
hardly warrant such an expectation when 
considered in connection with the state of 
the finances of thousands of farmers and 
stockmen. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe that the 1922 harvests 
from farms and ranges will bring better 
times than the marketing of crops and live 
stock a year ago. 

The most striking development in the 
Western states to date is the smallness of 
the amount of money which has been re- 
quired to finance the work of harvesting 
wheat. Bankers report that their demands 
for funds to meet the expenses of farmers 
in gathering the great areas in winter wheat 
in the Southwest, notably Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, were the smallest in 
many years. The significance of this can- 
not be fully appreciated without consider- 
ing the fact that the areas now in winter 
wheat are close to the largest on record 
ind far in excess of the pre-war totals. The 
reasons for the smallness of the crop har- 
vesting money demands are not difficult to 
find. Everywhere bankers answer that 
farmers are frugal, doing as much of the 

irk as possible without employing outside 

nds. Also, outside labor costs less. For 
months so many country bankers have been 

‘ing farmers to halt in borrowing money 

| to exert themselves to pay off obliga- 
s that the farmers are now reluctant 
rowers and willing to economize in labor 

in other expenditures. This, as in 
er months, tells in general trade, but it 





is a sign of industry and economy that will 
ultimately make for better business in the 
Western states. 

Money is in such abundant supply in the 
Western states that banks at the reserve 
centers and many country institutions con- 
tinue to purchase commercial paper and 
bonds on the open market for investment 
purposes. There would be more buying if 
rates were somewhat more attractive to the 
bankers. It is unlikely that new crop move- 
ment demands on banks will alter the situa- 
tion materially. 

While money is easy in the West, it is 
well to bear in mind that a large number of 
individuals are still engaged in effecting 
liquidation and will not clear up all their 
debts even with the good crops this year. 
There are enough individuals of this class 
to affect the rate of trade recovery. The 
situation respecting these individuals has 
reached a point where the War Finance 
Corporation is finding very little demand for 
its funds even at this season of crop mov- 
ing. At Kansas City, for example, it is re- 
ported that the loans of the War Finance 
Corporation were reduced quite sharply the 
past month considering the fact that that 
period is normally one of expansion in bor- 
rowing by agricultural interests. 

Opposition is being encountered by indus- 
trial interests seeking to advance prices of 
their products. Thus, the oil refiners are 
meeting opposition. A Nebraska farmer 
who drives a Cadillac car remarked to the 
writer only recently that his car was con- 
suming too much oats. He pointed out 
oats bring him twenty-five cents a bushel, 
while gasoline costs twenty-five cents a gal- 
lon. He concluded by stating that he had 
to give too much oats to run the Cadillac. 
So, unless grain prices advance further, the 
opposition of farmers to advances in man- 
ufactures will continue. Live stock prices 
permit of relatively freer spending than the 
returns from grain, but grain is of greater 
importance as far as volume is concerned. 

With money considerably easier, those 
who are surprised that commodities in gen- 
eral have not recorded more advances than 
now quoted would do well to look inte 
Western conditions. The farmer would like 
to see wheat prices advanced. His debts are 
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smaller and he is not under the pressure to 
sell that he faced a year ago. But he 
notices that exporters are bidding less 
eagerly for wheat, owing to the state of 
European finances. He notices that domes- 
tic flour buyers are proceeding cautiously, 
manifesting no desire to speculate after the 
large losses they suffered the past year or 
two. The farmer knows that his markets 
are international whereas some manufac- 
turers are less sensitive to world conditions. 
But the farmer, knowing this, revolts when 
the prices he is required to pay are out of 
line. He has been doing this for months, 
and, while his more comfortable financial 
situation so far as debts are concerned will 
make him a more willing spender, he does 
not give any sign of deviating from his 
determination to buy on a parity with what 
he sells. 

Normally the beginning of a new crop 
movement in the Western states is marked 
by more or less borrowing by farmers to 
buy various articles they have wanted in- 
dividually, or that their wives or children 
desired. ‘The present season has witnessed 
very little of this, owing partly to the in- 
fluence of the country banker and also to 
the attitude of the farmers themselves to- 
ward spending. For this reason there was 
some disappointment the past month over 
retail and wholesale trade in the Western 
states among merchandisers. On the whole 
bankers looked with complacency on _ this 
situation, for they regard it as construc- 
tive for the future. They feel merchandisers 
will do better next month and the month 
following. 

Rains in some of the Western states where 
harvest has been completed reta*¢ed thresh- 
ing operating, and consequently the early 
movement of wheat from the country was 
less than a year ago and less than normal 
for this time of year. Farmers, too, have 
been rather slow in offering wheat on the 
basis of current prices, at least, the country 
has apparently been educated against ab- 
normal loadings early in the crop year. 
Instead, the country is expected to continue 
the orderly marketing of their harvests and 
to distribute sales over the entire crop year. 
Demand for the strong types of dark hard 
winter wheat has been a helpful influence in 
the market, although the trade has yielded 
in a measure to the relatively scant pur- 
chases for foreign account. In Montana and 
the Dakotas, the spring wheat crop has 
made excellent progress, and, while black 
and red rust is present in many fields, there 
alarm over the situation. 


is no great 
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Weather conditions have recently been of 
an ideal character. 

Pasture and water conditions could hardly 
be more favorable for the live stock in- 
dustry. There will be a larger percentage 
than usual of fat offerings in the range 
shipments of live stock in consequence. The 
grass cattle marketing season has started 
with quite satisfactory prices. The large 
crop forecasted for this year is expected to 
assist in maintaining cattle at a profitable 
level to breeders, for, with the generous 
profits from feeding this season it is ex- 
pected that demand for stockers and feeders 
will increase. In the sheep trade there has 
been some reaction in prices, but the mar- 
ket is on“a profitable basis. Easier wool 
and pelt prices have told in the sheep busi- 
ness. Hogs are somewhat reactionary, but 
paying farmers well. Hogs are more sub- 
ject to financial unsettlement in Europe 
than other stock, and lately export advices 
as to provision business have not been fa- 
vorable. The horse and mule market is 
quiet, but it is facing a season of larger 
business. The high prices for cotton point 
to larger absorption of horses and mules by 
the South. There would be more specula- 
tion in live stock except for the fact that 
the experiences of the last few years are 
discouraging anything except conservative 
operations in the industry. Bankers are 
using their influence to encourage the con- 
tinuation of such a policy in the live stock 
industry. 

Just how the new grain crops will be ab- 
sorbed is a matter of great importance to 
the Western states. A good domestic de- 
mand is anticipated on a conservative scale. 
In foreign trade it is believed a liberal 
volume of business will be made possible 
if efforts to right the financial situation in 
Germany and in other European countries 
make some progress. Advices from Europe 
indicate smaller production of wheat than 
last year, which is favorable to American 
exports. Europe’s ability to buy is as great 
a factor, however. In the domestic wheat 
trade it is noticeable that there is an almost 
general tendency to absorb supplies slowly. 
Millers are finding buyers of flour for de- 
ferred delivery very scarce, and an import- 
ant change is being witnessed in milling 
market conditions on this account. One re- 
sult is the employment of more flour sales- 
men. In the winter wheat states of the 
West there is so much hopefulness over the 
future of milling that a number of new 
mill projects were decided upon the past 
month. In the corn and oats markets the 
influence of speculation has made possible 
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HEE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 

entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 


We invite you to make full use of our 
facilities and complete banking service 


The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 























large accumulations in the visible supply, 
these cereals being carried by elevator in- 
terests against sales of futures. This is not 
entir:ly encouraging from the viewpoint of 
the future of corn and oats prices, but the 
maintenance of live stock prices would alter 
the prospect materially. Other feedstuffs 
are in slow demand. 

Some difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining harvest hands, but fewer men were 
imported into wheat fields than in a number 
of years. Excepting where strikes prevail, 
labor is well employed. In the copper min- 
ing districts of the West there is a strong 
demand for labor. The principal outlet for 
idle workers has been and is still in con- 
struction work. There is a very noticeable 
absence of large building operations, but 

uall homes and apartments projects are 

numerous that building activity in the 

-eregate is great. The oil industry is 

ve, but new production has been pushed 
so much feverishness that there is 

e discussion as to the ability of the coun- 

0 absorb the output of crude. Export 

rade is quiet. 

ide from labor, there is more content- 
in the West. Farmers who joined 
marketing associations, for example, 


are trying to get out of their contracts, 
realizing now that existing agencies have 
served them well. No new crop season ever 
started with so many coéperative wheat 
marketing undertakings among farmers, but 
they do not promise to be the factor antici- 
pated by the agricultural interests. The 
latter are showing more willingness to work 
with bankers and business men rather than 
to embark upon new enterprises to improve 
their own condition. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Montana—at Missoula, August 18-19. 


New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Nebraska—at Omaha, Sept. 26-27. 


VALLEY BANK AND GILA VALLEY 
BANK AND TRUST CO. MERGE 


Consolidation of the Gila Valley Bank 
and Trust Company, with home offices at 
Globe, and the Valley Bank of Phenix, Ariz., 
through the purchase of the former by the 
latter, was announced recently following a 
joint meeting of the boards of directors of 
the two banking institutions. 

The merger became effective on June 80. 
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Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LD., 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
WEED ov vnicevcciessevas 17,666,015.63 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 


Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Jsland of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Ternitory. 














The new banking institution will be known 
as The Valley Bank, the identity of the 
Phenix institution being retained and ex- 
tended to the eight branch banking houses of 
the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Company. 

Out of this merger is born the largest 
financial institution in Arizona and one of 
the strongest in the entire Southwest. It 
will have total resources of about $10,000,- 
000, a capital and surplus of $1,000,000, 
and undivided profits of more than $75,000. 

As a part of the merger program, The 
Valley Bank increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $750,000; increased the director- 
ate from eight to twelve members and 
created the new offices of chairman and 
vice-chairman of the board of directors. The 
new board of directors was named as fol- 
lows: 

C. E. Mills, I. D. Ricketts, R. E. Moore, 
G. A. Olney, B. M. Goldwater, T. C. McRey- 
nolds, J. H. Kibbey and A. T. Esgate, all 
former directors of The Valley Bank, and T. 
A. Pascoe, Globe; J. R. Todd, Globe; 
George Kingdon, Jerome, and H. S. Van 
Gordon, former directors of the Gila Val- 
ley Bank and Trust Company. 

C. E. Mills, former president of the two 
banks, was elected chairman of the board, 
and Dr. L. D. Ricketts, former vice-presi- 
dent of the two banks was elected vice- 
chairman of the board. 

R. E. Moore, heretofore general mana- 
ger of the Gila Valley Bank and Trust 
Company and vice-president of The Valley 
Bank, was elected president. J. R. Todd, 
assistant general manager of the Gila Val- 
ley Bank and Trust Company, was elected 
vice-president. Mr. Todd will have super- 
vision over the various branches in the Gila 
valley. 

H. ©. Fitzsimmons, manager of the 


Miami branch of the Gila Valley Bank and 
Trust Company, was elected a vice-president, 
and A. 'T. Esgate of Phoenix, former cashier 
of The Valley Bank, was elected a vice- 
president, retaining his position as cashier. 

All present managers of the branch banks 
of the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will be retained, said the announce- 
ment. 

H. C. Wood, for the past several years 
auditor of the two institutions, has been 
retained as general auditor. 

With the merger The Valley Bank takes 
over the direct management of ten banking 
institutions in the state. Eight were annexed 
through purchase of the Gila Valley Bank 
and Trust Company, while the two others 
were operated by the old Valley Bank, in- 
cluding the home bank in Phoenix and a 
branch institution at Ajo. 

The reserve of the new system will be 
nearly $3,000,000 or about thirty per cent. 
of the total resources. Listed in the liabili- 
ties are deposits totalling nearly $8,000,000, 
while another $1,000,000 is in capitalization 
and surplus. 

The Gila Valley Bank and Trust Com- 
pany was organized in December, 1899, and 
its first banking institution was established 
at Solomonville, Ariz., the following year. 
One by one branches were established, head- 
quarters office later being established at 
Globe. 

R. E. Moore was in charge of the first 
institution and has remained active in the 
management of the corporation’s affairs 
throughout its existence. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL-ITES HOLD 
BLIND BOGY TOURNAMENT 


Ray C. Bond was the winner of the blind 
bogy tournament which was held recently 
at the Glen Echo Country Club by members 
of the bond department of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company of St. Louis, marking 
the progress of the department during the 
first six months of 1922. ‘The prize was 
$7.50 worth of merchandise. 

J. I. Johnston, president of the institu- 
tion, who finished the tournament with the 
lowest score, offered a prize of two dozen 
golf balls, which was won by W. W. Seibert. 
who had the lowest net score after handicaps 
were deducted. 

A dinner at which short addresses were 
delivered was held after the tournament at 
which President Johnston warmly endorsed 
golf, particularly as a bond man’s game, 
there being so many similar phrases app! 
cable to both subjects, such as, par, ete. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


PACIFIC STATES 
Be Jd. F. 


Don NELLAN 


USINESS continued to improve during 
the past month. The retail trade re- 
ports an increase both in volume and value 
of business over sales for the same period 
in 1921. The wholesale and jobbing trade 
reports business exceedingly good for the 
month, although the country districts were 
somewhat duller owing to the fact that the 
harvests are late. Here, too, dollars and 
cents income is greater than a year ago 
and an increase of approximately ten per 
cent. is reported over a month previous not- 
withstanding the fact that prices have gone 
down from twenty-five to forty-five per cent. 
from the peak. Banks are still conservative 
about advancing money for extended credits, 
and although prices have been stabilized 
and contracts are being made with more 
confidence, there is a disposition not to al- 
low speculation at current prices as more 
than moderate advances would be regarded 
as but temporary. A reduction in the San 
Francisco Federal Reserve bank’s redis- 
count rate from four and one-half to four 
per cent. has been made effective. This 
hank is the third institution of the Federal 
Reserve system to cut its rate to the four 
per cent. level. Reduction in the San Fran- 
bank’s rate was forecasted several 
weeks ago when the institution sounded out 
the Federal Reserve Board as to its atti- 
tude towards further rate reductions, a move 
in sympathy with the general trend toward 
easier money conditions. An increase in 
total deposits of national banks of the 
Iwelfth Federal Reserve district accom- 
inied by an expansion in total loans and 
counts, and an addition to holdings of 
h and exchange during the eight weeks 
led June 30, was revealed in the state- 

ts in answer to the recent call. Building 
nues active. Los Angeles set up an 
cially noteworthy record. With a total 
1,652,000 the last month was that city’s 
greatest in the point of building ac- 

. 3751 permits being issued for new 

ngs. Shipments of fresh and dried 

for the six months of this vear are 
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more than half the entire total of 1921. 
Shipments of canned goods are about equal 
Last year, however, the heavy movement of 
canned goods to Eastern markets by way 
of the canal began much later in 1922 and 
if the pace set so far is maintained figures 
for intercoastal shipments at the end of the 
year will show a total far in excess of 1921. 
Utah business is rapidly coming out of the 
recent period of business depression. The 
wool interests are receiving handsome re- 
turns, which in turn are being passed into 
the banks. The copper interests are again 
active, creating a field for labor. The sugar 
industry in the state is on a much better 
basis and due to a large beet crop all the 
sugar refineries are in operation. 

News of the completion last week of a 
$200,000,000 Southern California bank mer- 
ger, headed by the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, and the First Securities 
Company, of which organization Henry M. 
Robinson is president, is of interest in that 
it gives a Los Angeles institution second 
place as to size among the banks of Califor- 
nia. The Bank of Italy, with total resources 
of $213,584,833, is only a trifle larger than 
the big southern combination. 

Banking institutions in twenty-four cities 
were concerned in this merger. 

Los Angeles bankers manifested no haste 
in adopting the branch banking idea, but 
once they did, it must be admitted that they 
made rapid progress. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Investment Bankers 
Monte, Oct. 7-10. 


Arizona—at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 
Nevada—at Lake Tahoe, Aug. 25-26. 


Association, Del. 


GROWTH OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


With 343,653 depositors shown in its re- 
cent published statement of condition, the 
Bank of Italy reports a gain of more than 
52,000 customers for the first six months of 


1922. During this same period, the bank’s 
resources have increased from $194,179,449 
to $213,584,833, a growth of over $18,000,000. 
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service .your patrons 
will appreciate. 








VOUPEDEUP ODED EEE 


A service which visitors and newcomers to California 
appreciate has been provided by this bank through its 
Department of Research and Service. 


SECURITY’S 


Accurate and authentic information relative to any 
line of business in Southern California is furnished 


SERVICE 


is now available in 


LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONG BEACH 
PASADENA 
GLENDALE 
SAN PEDRO 
HUNTINGTON 





free upon request. Persons coming to California to 
engage in business find this invaluable. 

If you direct the attention of your patrons who come 
West to this service, you are assured that they will 
receive our careful attention. 

Your customers will appreciate the courtesy of a letter 
of introduction to us. 


EGURITYtTrRcstT 


BEACH = SAVINGS BAN K. 
MMERCIAL TRUST 


SAVINGS co 
Capital & Surplus - «+ §$- 10,000,000 
Resources Exceed - -+- + $150,000,000 

















The gain recorded for this half year is in 
excess of that for the first six months of 
1922 when the Wall Street Journal credited 
the Bank of Italy with the largest increase 
of: any bank in the United States. The 
gain in deposits for the half year is 
in round numbers $18,500,000. The bank is 
operating fifty-two branches in thirty-eight 
California cities. In August by the issue 
of 50,000 shares of stock, the paid-in capital 
will be increased to fifteen millions and sur- 
plus to five millions. These amounts, with 
undivided profits of approximately $2,700,- 
000, will give an aggregate capital of $22,- 
700,000, the largest of any banking insti- 
tution west of Chicago. 


AWARDED CUPS FOR ADVERTISING 
DISPLAYS 

Three silver cups—one for the best display 
of bank advertising, the second for the best 
bond advertising display and the third for 
the best general advertising exhibit—have 
been awarded the Bank of Italy, by the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs, at the San 
Diego convention. Telegraphic advice an- 
nouncing the judge’s decision was sent to 
W. W. Douglas, vice-president of the Bank 


of Italy, immediately following the close of 
the convention. 

The trophies were won in competition with 
more than 150 exhibitors, representing mem- 
bers of the seventeen Pacific Coast clubs 
and including the principal stores, factories, 
and financial institutions engaged in general 
advertising. All three cups will be dis- 
played throughout the state. 

The prizes were offered by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company of San Francisco, 
Johuck, Beran and Kibbee of San Francisco 
and Parmelee Dohrmann Co. of Los Angeles. 

The winning exhibit was composed of 
newspaper advertisements that have ap- 
peared in all sections of California. 


RALPH P. ANDERSON 


Ralph P. Anderson has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Anglo-California Trust 
Company, of San Francisco. This bank, 
known as “The City-Wide Bank”, has six 
complete banks in San Francisco and has 
branches of its bond department in Oak- 
land, Los Angeles and New York. 

Mr. Anderson was previously manager 
of advertising and publicity of Stephens & 
Company, California investment house. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


LTHOUGH a hot spell in mid-June 
A did some damage to the crops in 
Southern Alberta, the droughted-out areas 
were limited and the prospects generally 
throughout Canada, and particularly in the 
other prairie provinces and Ontario, con- 
tinue to hold promise for a bountiful har- 
vest. Such has been the experience in the 
past, however, that there is little indication 
of business improvement in the West at 
this stage, and the West is usually the 
factor which decides the balance of the 
scales of prosperity in Canada. In a large 
portion of the West where there has been 
little crop return in several years and where 
last season the results generally showed 
little or no profit the credit situation has 
become very strained. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident in view of this situation 
that merchants, manufacturers, banks and 
mortgage institutions are not going to ex- 
tend further credits until there has been an 
adjustment of the standing accounts—evi- 
dence of an ability and willingness to dis- 
charge obligations. 

The result is that, while there is a steady 
and gradual improvement in the business 
situation throughout the country, there is 
not likely to be any evidence of the in- 
fluence of the good crop returns until the 
crop is actually harvested and the real 
money put into circulation. Western dealers 
are not showing any inclination to book on 
the strength of crop prospects as they have 
been optimistically done in the past. This 
neans that there is little movement in staple 
lines outside of actual necessities. On the 
other hand, however, there has been some 
buying of passenger automobiles and other 
l:ries by people who laid up comfortable 
' 'neces during the fat years and are now 

ining to spend more freely with the out- 

for a return to a normal business in- 


remains to be seen of course to what 
{ the Western farmers can clean their 
off this year. Undoubtedly, however, 


vill be a strenuous campaign by col- 


lection agents who have been put off so 
long. There seems to be no shortage of 
funds either in the hands of the bankers 
or of the mortgage companies but they are 
going to look for substantial payments 
against present obligations even though they 
may then be willing to extend still larger 
credits on sound security. Farmers are evi- 
dently seized of this situation because pro- 
tests are being made in advance against the 
anticipated activities of collectors. No doubt 
this situation will right itself. The banks 
and the mortgage companies have no desire 
to do anything to handicap the farmers in 
their operation of the Iand but they will 
undoubtedly expect to be paid what is com- 
ing to them rather than see the money 
spent for joy-riding cars or trips to the 
Sunny South. 

The industrial situation in Eastern Can- 
ada shows continued improvement. The 
paper and textile industries are particularly 
active. In the Maritimes there is some bet- 
terment in the lumber industry and an im- 
provement also in the outlook for the fish- 
eries. Industrial centers are experiencing a 
period of activity in residential construction, 
the demand for both labor and materials in 
many cities having resulted in some new ad- 
vances in prices from the low point struck 
in the reaction from the post-war high 
level. 

Canada like the United States expects to 
benefit from the reductions being made in 
freight rates. In this country, however, the 
situation is somewhat complicated and the 
extent to which the benefits of the lower 
rates will be passed on to the consumer and 
the manufacturer remains to be seen. It is 
estimated that the last adjustment will re- 
duce the income of the railroads, including 
the government system, about $22,000,000 
per year. It had been proposed by the roads 
to make a general reduction on commodities 
of about twenty per cent. which would 
not only have reduced the cost of production 
but would have undoubtedly led to an in- 
creased consumption and a wider revival of 
industrial activity. However, there had been 
suspended during the war an agreement by 
which Western Canada got a particularly 
beneficial rate on wheat and wheat products. 
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The West demanded that this agreement be 
again brought into operation. The opinion 
of the Railway Commission favored a fur- 
ther suspension of this special rate arrange- 
ment. The Western members in the House 
of Commons then brought their influence to 
bear upon the government which over-ruled 
the Railway Commission and gave a decision 
under which the great bulk of the benefits 
of the savings in freights goes to the West- 
ern grain growers and the twenty per cent. 
reduction proposed on general commodities 
has been adjusted to a reduction of six 
per cent. only. The situation has been fol- 
lowed with keen interest indicating as_ it 
does the power of the Farmer bloc in par- 
liament over the government, the weakness 
of a three party parliamentary representa- 
tion and establishing a precedent in under- 
mining the supposedly supreme judicial 
powers of the Railway Commission. 

The last monthly statement of the Cana- 
dian banks shows a contraction in current 
loans of about $22,500,000, but the total of 
$1,140,000,000 was still $130,000,000 greater 
than a year before. The reduction in com- 
mercial credits was a rather surprising de- 
velopment in view of the general improve- 
ment in the industrial situation but no doubt 
represented a concentration of funds look- 


THE “CECIL” is the hub of London for business or pleasure. 
Visitors have the advantage of the right address with a reasonable tariff. 


The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always fully efficient, nothing is lack- 
ing in comfort or convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 


Write or Cable to the Manager for the tariff 


CECIL—_ 


[Cables : ** Cecelia, London’’] 





ing to the movement of the crop. For some 
months previous the tendency had been to- 
wards expansion of the current loans. The 
banks have curtailed their financial position 
to the extent of $210,000,000 in total assets 
during the year, the total now being $2,660,- 
000,000. During the month covered by the 
report the banks reduced their loans from 
the government under the War Measures 
Act by nearly $50,000,000 and circulation 
was cut down by $9,000,000; government ob- 
ligations are about $67,000,000 less than a 
year ago while the circulation has been re- 
duced by $37,500,000. 


MAKING SERVICES PAY 


The statement made at the annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Home Bank 
of Canada, by General Manager J. Cooper 
Mason, to the effect that, as the result of 
increased government taxes on circulation 
and stamp dues, it would be necessary for 
the Canadian banks to pay more attention 
to what are termed “minor profits,” prob- 
ably means a changed policy on the part ot 
the banks in regard to small services upo! 
which there are at present incidental losses 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
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amounting to considerable in the _ total. 
Checking privileges, involving work for the 
staff, stationery, etc., in connection with 
small savings deposits, where no substantial 
balances are carried, may be particularly 
referred to in this connection and bank of- 
ficials have for some time been considering 
steps to reduce losses here by either restrict- 
ing the number of cheques to be issued- or 
making a charge in each case of above a 
certain minimum. The fact that certain 
general changes with regard to public ser- 
vices for which a charge will be made by 
the banks were considered at a recent meet- 
ing of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
gives particular point to General Manager 
Mason’s statement. 


AMERICAN BANKERS GO TO 
CANADA 


\ delegation of twenty prominent Ameri- 
can bankers, including the administrative 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and representatives of the various 
activities of the organization and of different 
sections of the United States, left New York 
Jily 23, for Montreal, Canada. The trip is 
being made for the purpose of discussing 
with leading Canadian bankers the commer- 
ciil and financial relations between the Do- 

ion and the United States and bringing 
sit close coéperation between the Ca- 
an Bankers Association and the Ameri- 
Bankers Association in developing the 
urces of the two countries. 
hile in Montreal the American bankers 
to be the guests of the Canadian 
‘ers Association of which Sir Frederick 


Williams-Taylor is president. The confer- 
ences occupied two days, July 24 and 25. 
The party included Thomas B. McAdams, 
president American Bankers Association 
and vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va.; John H. Puelicher, 
first vice-president of the association and 
president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Joseph Wayne, Jr., president 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frank I.. Hilton, vice-president Bank of 
Manhattan Company, New York; J. A. 
House, president Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; John W. 
Barton, vice-president Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; Samuel H. 
Beach, president Rome Savings Bank, 
Rome, N. Y.; R. S. Hecht, president Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City; M. A. Traylor, 
president First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York; Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman Irving National Bank, 
New York; E. C. McDougal, president Ma- 
rine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank W. 
Blair, president Union Trust Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Walter Lichtenstein, executive secre- 
tary First National Bank, Chicago, IIL, E. 
R. Rooney, vice-president First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., and of the American 
Bankers Association headquarters staff, F. 
N. Shepherd, executive manager; Thomas B. 
Paton, general counsel; William G. Fitzwil- 
son, secretary; Gurden Edwards, secretary 
Public Relations Commission; and Lewis L. 
Strauss, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., secretary 
Commerce and Marine Commission. 
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